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FOREWORD 


Conventions  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  are 
steadily  becoming  more  popular.  They  draw  together  well-informed 
American  groups  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  country,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  transportation.  The  whole  Atlantic 
Coast,  state  by  state,  is  represented  by  distinguished  men  and  women, 
who  find  both  entertainment  and  information  at  the  various  sessions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Conventions  have  become  so  highly  educa- 
tional that  the  proceedings  are  sought  by  schools  and  libraries  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  stenographic  report  which  follows  this 
foreword  amply  justifies  this  statement.,  The  geography  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  unfolded  in  speech  and  paper,  and  history  from 
the  Discovery  itself  is  re-enacted.  The  rivers,  bays  and  sounds 
indenting  the  coast  were  the  resort  of  the  pioneers,  and  still  hold 
the  interest  of  those  who  take  note  of  their  country's  growth. 

Well,  the  last  Convention — the  Twenty-seventh — was  held  in  the 
City  of  Richmond,  the  historic  Capital  of  the  Confederacy,  the  home 
of  John  Marshall,  the  great  law  giver,  and  of  famous  men  of  ante- 
bellum days.  It  was  the  third  time  the  Convention  had  gone  to 
Richmond,  but  it  found  the  city  a  greater  "Gateway  to  the  South" — ■ 
greater  as  a  business  and  transportation  center,  largely  because  of 
the  continuing  improvement  of  the  river  James.  The  delegates  came 
expecting  to  do  business  and  have  a  good  time  in  Richmond.  They 
did  both.  The  proceedings  tell  of  the  business  done.  The  entertain- 
ment cannot  be  adequately  described. 

From  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  to 
the  enthusiastic  committees  appointed  to  bestow  hospitality,  Richmond 
did  its  best — not  ostentatiously,  but  handsomely,  as  Richmond  always 
does.  Many  of  the  delegates  had  toured  to  Richmond  by  auto,  some 
of  them  came  down  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  York  River. 
They  saw  Yorktown  and  West  Point,  but  Richmond  had  much  else 
in  store  for  them.  They  were  welcomed  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Peery ;  they  were  taken  down  the  historic 
James  all  the  way  to  Brandon,  one  of  the  show  places  amongst  the 
many  of  the  ancient  and  dignified  estates  dating  back  almost  to 
Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas.  They  were  entertained  at  the 
Country  Club  by  the  ladies  of  Richmond.  They  were  taken  by  auto- 
mobiles to  the  historic  points  of  Richmond,  including  the  famous 
Battle  Abbey  and  other  outstanding  show  pHaces.  Musical  entertain- 
ments and  dancing  filled  in  the  time  when  business  sessions  per- 
mitted. The  roof  garden  of  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  was  the  scene 
of  these  evidences  of  Richmond  vivacity  and  hospitality,  which  ranged 
from  negro  "spirituals"  to  operatic  performances.  Business  and 
pleasure,  and  trophies  for  the  ladies,  who  were  given  card  parties — 
all  these  continuing  for  six  days. 

Fine  Convention !  Yes,  an  exceptional  one,  and  in  every  way 
memorable  from  the  invocation  at  the  opening  session  to  the  singing 
of  "America"  at  the  close. 

J.  H.  M. 


Stenographically  Reported 
H.  S.  Middlemiss 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pursuant  to  notice  theretofore  given  to  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  to  the  'Call  of  the  President,  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Dieeper  Waterways  Association 
assembled  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Tuesday,  October  16, 
1934,  in  the  Kloof  Garden,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

The  following  proceedings  were  then  had  : 

Informal  Reception  and  Welcome 

Peesident  Moore  :  Please  understand  that  we  are  guests  of  the 
City  of  Eichmond  today  and  are  being  rigiit  royally  treated.  Enter- 
tainment has  already  started  and  will  continue  until  we  go',  and,  I 
suspect,  we  will  go  with  much  regret. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is,  according  to  the  program,  an 
informal  meeting,  merely  a  "get-together"  meeting  like  we  would 
have  if  we  arrived  in  the  evening  and  wanted  to  become  acquainted, 
but,  happily,  a  number  of  our  distinguished  friends  of  Richmond 
are  here,  none  less  than  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  Council, 
including  Mr.  Umlauf,  the  President. 

Looking  over  the  room  hastily,  I  would  say  there  must  be  a 
dozen  official  representatives  of  other  communities  here  all  the  way 
from  Massachusetts.  The  Honorable  Frederick  W.  Mansfield,  Mayor 
of  Boston,  is  with  us.  I  would  like  the  Mayor  to  rise  so  that  we 
can  give  him  a  hand  of  welcome.    Mayor  Mansfield.  (Applause.) 

I  do  not  think  that  Mayor  Sewell  of  Miami  has  arrived  yet ;  nor 
the  Mayors  of  Savannah  and  Augusta,  who  are  expected. 

The  southernmost  Mayor  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  here  is  Mayor 
Blair  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  of  very  pleasant  memory 
(applause).  I  ask  Mayor  Blair,  who  is  one  of  our  Directors,  to  rise 
and  make  his  bow  at  this  time.  (Applause.) 

Now,  from  all  along  the  James  River  there  are  representatives. 

Delegates  from  New  England  to  Florida  are  also  with  us.  Mr. 
Franklin  of  Florida  is  here  and  some  of  the  other  representatives 
of  that  State. 

New  Englanders  include  our  director,  Mr.  McGregor,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

I  notice,  also,  Mayor  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  I  will  ask 
him,  who  appears  under  adverse  conditions,  carrying  crutches,  to 
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arise  (applause).  We  hope  he  won't  be  laboring  under  this  diffi- 
culty long. 

We  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  present  other  celebrities 
as  time  goes  on. 

As  we  should  be  free  as  soon  as  possible  this  morning,  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  be  back  at  two  o'clock  when  we  open  the  Convention  formally, 
I  will  say  just  one  or  two  words  about  the  program  at  this  time, 
thus  affording  Mayor  Bright  and  President  Umlauf  opportunity  to 
go,  because  they  have  ample  duties  to  perform  this  morning  apart 
from  receiving  us. 

I  wish  all  of  you  would  get  a  copy  of  ;the  program.  Be  sure 
to  register,  and  remember  that  there  is  no  charge  for  registration 
either  iso  far  as  the  City  of  Eichmond  is  concerned  or  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association.  We  do  wish  you  to  register  and 
register  promptly  so  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  may  be  able 
to  present  a  faithful  report  before  the  Convention  is  over. 

Delegates  are  still  coming  in  by  automobile,  train  and  boat,  and 
I!  suspect  that  this  will  continue  throughout  the  week  while  the 
Convention  lasts,  so  that  prompt  registration  will  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  courtesies. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  ask  the  ladies  of  Eichmond  to  join 
us  in  making  the  meetings  of  our  Association  a  success.  We  would 
like  them  to  be  here  at  all  sessions. 

Some  of  our  meetings  will  be  very  important  and  the  addresses 
will  be  extremely  interesting,  particularly  to  the  people  of  Eichmond 
who  have  been  following  the  waterway  movement.  Please  get  a 
program  and  read  it  so  that  everyone  does  not  have  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Association  where  to  meet,  what  time  we  start  for 
the  boat,  where  to  deliver  the  luggage,  and  so  forth. 

Captain  Bernard  is,  as  usual,  in  charge  of  excursion  matters; 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Baxter  will  be  Acting  Secretary  and  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Morgan  will  be  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Mr.  H.  S.  Middlemiss  of  Washing- 
ton will  again  be  our  official  reporter. 

We  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  program  as  nearly  as  possible, 
though  there  may  be  some  changes  to  accommodate  the  speakers  who 
do  not  arrive  in  time,  and  others  who  desire  to  change  the  dates 
on  which  they  will  speak. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  this  morning,  which  was  arranged 
as  part  of  the  Eichmond  Committee's  program,  was  to  get  you 
to  renew  acquaintances  and  to  have  you  meet  and  make  new  friends. 
The  Ladies'  Committee  of  Eichmond  is  here  to  look  after  the 
visiting  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Eichmond  will  also  be  very 
glad  to  do  what  they  can  for  everyone  present. 

Before  we  start  in,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  while  death 
has  taken  away  some  of  our  members  and  'sickness  is  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  others  on  this  occasion,  we  still  have  with  us  our 
distinguished  friend  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  who  in  the 
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past  has  been  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  will 
be  again  this  year.  I  present  him  so  that  if  you  have  any  resolutions 
to  submit  to  him  you  will  recognize  him.  Mr.  Small,  of  North  Carolina. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Small  is  suffering*  from  the  result  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  last  week.  It  seemed  to  be  Accident  Prevention 
Week  all  over  the  country,  but  although  we  advertised  it  as  such 
in  Philadelphia,  there  were  plenty  of  accidents  just  the  same.  People 
will  run  up  against  trolley  cars  or  vice  versa,  and  much  as  we  regret 
it,  that  is  what  happened  to  our  good  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Small. 

Now,  would  you  do  the  Association  and  its  officers  the  kindness 
of  getting  a  program,,  and,  above  all  things,  be  on  time  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Convention,  because  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  speakers  at  this  Convention  and  it  will  take  time  to  hear  them 
all?  We  do  want  them  to  have  a  fair  audience  when  they  come 
before  us.  This  is  a  friendly  request,  but  a  most  earnest  one,  the 
most  earnest,  I  think,  the  President  of  the  Association  will  make. 
Please  come  on  time  to  these  meetings  so  that  we  may  proceed  and 
give  our  speakers  a  fair  and  respectful  audience. 

Mayor  Bright  will  deliver  his  address  of  welcome  this  afternoon 
at  two  o'clock  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  will  be  here  at  that 
time,  and  there  will  be  responses  to  the  addresses  of  welcome;  then 
the  annual  report  of  the  President  will  be  presented,  and  a  rather 
important  letter  that  I  think  should  be  read  here  on  the  first  day 
descriptive  of  our  work  along  the  coast,  a  letter  which  is  highly 
commendatory  of  what  we  have  done. 

Tomorrow  J\  expect  to  announce  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  will  tour  the  State  of  Virginia  this  week. 
I  hope  to  have  it  by  the  morning  session  tomorrow. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  always  been  treated  so  royally 
in  Richmond  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  again  to  that 
situation.  We  have  had  a  friend  in  the  Mayor,  one  of  the  officers 
of  this  Association,  and  we  feel  fortunate  in  having  him  as  such. 
The  Council  down  here  has  changed  recently.  Those  who  were  at 
the  Convention  in  Baltimore  last  year  invited  us  her^  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor  and  made  certain  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  Council  changed  and  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  members  of  Council,  but  they  are  all  kindly  disposed 
to  us  and  they  all  want  us  to  have  a  highly  successful  Convention. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Umlauf,  the  new  President  of  the  City  Council 
of  Eichmond,  to  put  in  his  appearance  for  a  few  words.  (Applause.) 
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COUNCILMANIC  WELCOME 
Hon.  Jacob  Umlauf,  President,  City  Council  of  Richmond 

Mr.  President,  Lollies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  very  much,  this  morning,  like  a  young  man  who  got 
married  and  went  away  on  his  honeymoon.  On  his  return  they 
gave  a  reception  for  him  and  his  bride.  At  the  reception  they  called 
on  him  for  a  speech  and  he  aroise  to  his  feet  trembling  and,  with 
his  hand  on  his  bride's  shoulder,  looked  her  in  the  face  and  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  thing  was  forced  on  me."  (Laughter.) 
But  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many  of 
our  distinguished  visitors  and,  though  not  welcoming  you,  because 
that  is  the  Mayor's  business,  and  he  will  do  it  at  two*  o'clock.  How- 
ever, I  am  reminded  of  the  former  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  on 
one  occasion  visited  the  penitentiary  and  happened  to  get  there  at 
dinner  time  when  there  were  four  hundred  or  more  prisoners  around 
the  table.  The  superintendent  said,  "Governor,  won't  you  speak  to 
these  men,  say  a  few  words  to  them?"  He  arose  and  said,  "My  friends, 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here."  (Laughter.) 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  colored  man  who  went  to  jail  one 
Sunday  with  a  group  of  people  to  hold  religious  services.  They  said 
to  him,  "Make  a  little  talk,"  and  he  arose  and  spoke  the  same 
words  that  the  Governor  had  used,  when  someone  said,  "Now,  you 
put  your  foot  in  it." 

The  President  said  something  about  fire  prevention  and  safety 
week  in  Philadelphia.  Possibly  that  is  being  carried  on  all  over 
the  country,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  been  misunderstood.  From 
his  statement  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  that  was  the  week  to 
have  accidents  and  fires  instead  of  having  them  prevented. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  and  hope  your  stay  will  be  very 
pleasant,  so  when  you  get  ready  to  go  you  will  be  like  a  young  man 
who  went  to  call  on  a  young  lady  on  one  occasion.  He  rapped  on 
the  door  and  when  she  came  to  the  door  she  said,  "Come  in,"  and 
he  went  in. 

She  said,  "How  do,"  and  he  said,  "How  do."  And,  as  I  say, 
he  came  in  with  his  overcoat  on  and  his  hat  in  his)  hand  and  he  was 
seated  at  one  slide  of  the  room  and  began  to  talk  about  the  weather 
and  things  as  uninteresting  as  that,  and  then  he  looked  at  his  watch 
and  she  said,  "What  time  is  it?" 

He  said,  "Nine  o'clock." 

And  she  said,  "Oh,  my,  I  thought  it  was  eleven  o'clock." 

So  the  next  night  another  man  came  to  the  door,  knocked  on 
the  door  and  the  young  lady  opened  the  door  and  said,  "How  do," 
and  he  said,  "How  do,"  and  she  said,,  "Come  in,"  and  he  came  in  and 
pulled  off  his  overcoat,  hung  it  up,  threw  his  hat  on  top  of  it,  drew 
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up  a  chair  close  to  the  young  lady  and  started  to  talk  about  things 
that  were  really  interesting  to  her.  Eventually  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  she  said,  "What  time  is  it?" 

He  said,  "Eleven  o'clock,"  and  she  said,  "Oh,  my,,  I  thought  it 
was  only  about  nine  o'clock."  So,  I  hope  when  you  get  ready  to 
leave  you  will  feel  that  your  stay  has  been  very  short  because  of 
the  pleasant  time  you  have  had  in  our  midst. 

I  welcome  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore,:  If  Mayor  Bright  grants  us  a  moment  or  two 
and  will  indulge  me  while  we  present  our  Virginia  Director,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Bolton,  I  will  ask  her  to  just  rise  and  smile  as  she  so 
sweetly  can.  (Applause.) 

And  then  because  of  what  always  has  been  a  feature  of  our 
Convention  (for  he  has  been  a  little  under  the  weather  during  this 
past  year,  but  he  loves  us  just  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  and  he  is 
just  as  constant  and  kindly  a  soul  as  he  ever  was),  our  dear  old 
friend  Colonel  Augustine  Royall  of  many  battlefields,  but  none  so 
happy  as  those  in  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 
(Prolonged  applause,  the  audience  standing.) 

It  was  mighty  fine  of  the  Colonel  to  come  out  this  morning.  We 
know  he  has  been  ill  and  we  wish  him  Godspeed.  We  won't  ask 
him  to  talk  this  morning,  because  that  would  be  an  effort.  His 
talks  have  always  been  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  and  so  endearing 
that  we  would  feel  ourselves  very  greatly  at  fault  if  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  in  his  own  home  town,  we  did  not  have  the  Colonel  with 
us  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  show  him  our  respect. 

Now,  Mayor  Bright  is  a  very  busy  man,  as  most  American 
Mayors  are  just  now,  and  he  must  realize  what  a  relief  it  must  be 
to  Mayor  Mansfield  to  get  away  from  Boston,  and  to  other  Mayors 
to  come  in  for  a  little  while  to  see  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  work. 
I  suspect  the  Mayor  of  Norfolk  feels  the  need  of  getting  over  to 
Richmond  occasionally.  I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject  also. 
I  know  how  busy  Mayors  are,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  hold  Mayor 
Bright  longer  than  is  necessary. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Mayor  if  he  won't  withhold  that  splendid 
address  of  welcome  that  he  has  in  store  for  us,  and  say  just  a  few 
words  so  that  we  can  all  feel  that  he  is  with  us  and  we  are  with 
him,  and  that  we  are  going  to  get  along  happily  in  these  splendid 
days  that  are  reserved  for  us  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  (Applause.) 
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GREETINGS  BY  HONORABLE  J.  FULMER  BRIGHT 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Richmond 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  just  a  little  pre- 
liminary get-to-together  meeting. 

I  was  impressed  by  what  Mayor  Moore,  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent, said  a  moment  ago,,  about  how  happy  he  was  to  get  away  for 
a  day  or  so.  I  want  to  let  Mayor  Moore  know  that  I  was  in  my 
office  this  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  prepared  to  meet  him 
at  the  train  that  was  supposed  to  come  in  at  nine-twenty,  and  when 
I  arrived  in  this  hall  I  found  that  he  had  arrived  in  Kichmond 
yesterday  afternoon  and  had  had  a  delightful  evening. 

Our  real  convention  holds  its  opening  session  at  two  o'clock  and 
this,  as  I  say,  is  just  a  get-together  meeting  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  delegates  meet  each  other.  We  need  no  introductions 
or  presentations  in  this  splendid  convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association.  We  are  oneness  in  thought  and  soul  and 
heart  and  purpose  and  every  man  and  lady  present  is  privileged  to 
present  himself  or  herself  to  the  other  that  we  may  have  the  gather- 
ing solidified  into  one  whole. 

We  think  this  is  a,  perfectly  splendid  organization. 

Now,  your  President  has  asked  you  to  attend  the  convention  ses- 
sions promptly.  I  trust  you  will  follow  his  suggestion,  because  many 
distinguished  men  will  address  the  Convention,  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation  and  the  States  and  the  various  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  further  inland,  and  we  urge  you  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  that  and  be  prompt  in  your  attendance  at  all 
the  meetings. 

It  is  much  too  beautiful  a  morning  to  remain  within  doors. 

At  two  o'clock  the  President's  gavel  will  fall  and  this  Convention 
will  be  called  to  order,  but  between  now  and  that  time  you  are  at 
liberty  to  pass  away  the  time  as  best  pleases  you. 

For  the  ladies  we  have  a  lot  of  beautiful  department  stores,  the 
most  beautiful  ones  in  the  south,  located  within  two  blocks  of  this 
hotel,  and  the  sun  is  shining  bright  and  warm — we  have  made 
arrangements  for  that  condition  to  continue  throughout  the  week. 
And  so,  with  your  various  luncheon  parties  and  social  meetings  and 
organizations  and  general  meetings,,  presentations  and  meetings  and 
what  not,  I  now  turn  you  over  to  yourselves  until  two  o'clock  when 
the  President  will  call  you  to  order. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Just  one  moment.  I  find  that  the  program 
printed  by  the  Eichmond  Committee  gives  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  tea  for  the  ladies  of  the  Convention  at  the  Country 
Club  of  Virginia  this  afternoon.  Cars  will  leave  the  John  Marshall 
Hotel  at  four  o'clock.    That  will  give  us  two  hours  for  a  session. 
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We  do  not  want  any  of  you  to  leave  until  four  o'clock,  but  Mr. 
Jewett,  who  sits  by  me  on  the  left  and  who  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  us  here,  admonishes  me  to  finish  the  session  by  four  o'clock 
to  let  the  ladies  go,  but  we  ask  you  to  be  here  at  two  o'clock 
promptly.  Get  your  luncheon  as  early  asl  you  can  and  get  back  here 
at  two  o'clock. 

With  these  few  words  and  this  pleasant  talk  from  the  Mayor, 
urging  you  to  fraternize  and  get  together  in  real  fashion,  we  will 
recess  until  two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  (Applause.) 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  16,  1934 


President  Moore:  The  hour  of  two  having  arrived,  and  this 
Convention  moving  upon  scheduled  time  (laughter),  you  will  now 
come  to  order. 

We  shall  ask  the  Rev.  J.  Churchill  Gibson,  Rector  of  Saint  James' 
Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  come  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Morgan,  you  escort  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Hon.  George  C.  Peery,  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

And  our  friend  the  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Dr.  J.  Fulmer  Bright. 
Is  he  here?  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Bright  :  Here. 

President  Moore:    Will  you  come  to  the  platform?  (Applause.) 
The  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolinia.     (Applause.)  Mr. 
Small. 

As  usual,  North  Carolina  moves'  slowly,  but  it  gets  there  just  the 
same.  (Applause.) 

The  Honorable  William  E.  Woollard,  of|  Albany,  New  York.  Will 
you  step  up?  (Applause.) 

Kindly  arise,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  the  invocation  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gibson. 

(The  invocation  was  at  this  time  pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  Churchill 
Gibson,  Rector,  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia.) 

President  Moore:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we 
have  visited  Richmond  before  and  we  have  never  regretted  our  com- 
ing. This  is  a  beautiful  city  with  a  beautiful  citizenry,  with  a  hos- 
pitality that  is  unbounded  and  a  public  spirit  that  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

I  might  speak  at  length  concerning  the  next  speaker,  not  only 
as  the  Maj-or  of  a  Great  Southern  city,  but  as  a  fine  American 
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citizen.  He  has  been  with  us  in  the  work  of  developing  the  water- 
ways of  this  country  for  many  years,  and  we  have  learned  to  love 
and  respect  him. 

I  present  to  you  Dr.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Mayor  of  Richmond. 
(Applause.) 


WELCOME  TO  RICHMOND 

Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Mayor  of  Richmond 

Your  Excellency,  Governor  Peery,  of  Virginia,  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Watencays  Association,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  proud,  as  the  executive  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  to  extend 
to  this  splendid  Convention  a  cordial  and  deep  and  heartfelt  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  feel  that  you  are  back  home  again  in  coming  to 
Richmond,  where  you  have  been  entertained  in  years  gone  by  and 
where  you  will  be  entertained  again,  I  am  sure,  frequently  in  years 
to  come,  because  Richmond  goes  on  until  its  goal  has  been  reached 
just  as  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  goes  on  until 
its  goal  has  been  reached,  and  that  will  require,  of  course,  time, 
because  it  involves  the  expenditure  of  tremendous  sums  of  money  in 
making  this  intracoastal  route  effective  all  the  way  along  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard. 

We  have  so  arranged  this  program  that  while  you  are  here  you 
may  not  only  have  the  benefit  and  pleasure,  but  the  enjoyment  that 
is  to  be  had  from  a  visit  to  the  City  of  Richmond.  Addresses  have 
been  arranged  to  be  delivered  to  you  by  some  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  allowed  ample  time  between 
sessions  to  permit  you  to  visit  some  of  the  national  shrines  located 
here  in  Richmond  and  its  environs. 

I  feel  that  in  coming  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  you  are  but  com- 
ing home,  for  this  old  city  on  the  James  River  in  which  we  are 
all  so  deeply  interested  is  really  the  cradle  of  American  civilization. 
We  are  going  to  take  a  trip  the  day  after  tomorrow  down  the  James 
River,  this  historic  James.  The  name  of  this  river,  formerly,  was 
Boyton  River,  but  in  June,  1607,  when  John  Smith  and  Sir  Christopher 
Newport  and  twenty-one  gentlemen  and  marines  and  soldiers  came 
to  Richmond  and  planted  a  cross  on  one  island  in  the  river,  in 
June,  1607,  the  name  of  the  river  was  changed  that  day  from 
Boyton  to  King  James  River,  and  has  been  known  as  the  James  River 
ever  since.  Coming  down  the  James  River  you  will  find  yourselves 
literally  in  the  cradle  of  American  civilization.  You  will  pass  many 
of  the  historic  points  which  I  will  recall  briefly  to  you,  just  to  refresh 
your  memory   from  school   days,  almost. 

A  little  below  the  City  of  Richmond  you  will  pass  Ampthill,  the 
home  of  Archibald  Cary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
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Convention,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  brought  in  the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  drafted  the!  first  constitution  of  the  State.  That 
was  the  first  constitution  in  America  and  was  drafted  by  this  gentle- 
man whose  home  was  at  Ampthill. 

You  will  see  in  passing  a  little  further  down,  passing  through 
the  first  canal,  Dutch  Gap,  (which  you  will  shortly  reach.  In  1611 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  founded  a  village  there 
known  as  Henricopolis,,  named  after  Prince  Henry,  brother  of  King 
James,  in  1611,  and  established  a  settlement  there.  That  was  the 
first  settlement  on  the  upper  James.  It  disappeared  in  1622  in  the 
great  massacre  of  March  22,  when  the  Indians  wiped  out  the  town 
and  the  habitations  all  the  way  from  the  James  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  before  there  were  any  means  of  transmitting  messages  except 
by  word  of  mouth  from  one  man  to  another  man,,  and  the  Indians 
on  a  certain  day  at  an  arranged  time  undertook  this  massacre  and 
just  simply  destroyed  the  colony. 

In  1864  Dutch  Gap  was  occupied  by  General  Benjamin  Butler 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  Eiohmond.  Bichmond  was  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  at  that  time  and  was  surrounded  almost  by  the  Federal 
troops,  and  General  Butler  tried  to  get  through  on  his  way  to  Bich- 
mond and  he  wanted  to  cut  through  the  Gap.  He  was  driven  off. 
The  Gap  was  completed  and  the  excavation  finished  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1872. 

Below  that  you  will  come  to  Bhiner,  the  home  of  John  Bolfe, 
who  married  Pocahontas ;  and  farther  down  you  will  pass  Curl's 
Neck,  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.  You  know  the  history  of  that, 
he  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  colonial  governor  at  that  time. 

Farther  down  you  will  pass  Turkey  Island  on  Pickett's  Planta- 
tion, the  home  of  William  Bandolph,  who  was  the  common  ancestor 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  Edmond  Bandolph,  Payton  Bandolph,  and  General  Bobert 
E.  Lee. 

Then  you  will  pass  the  point  where,  in  1781,  Benedict  Arnold 
took  shelter,  and  just  below  that  City  Point  and  Hopewell,  now  one 
city,  founded  in  1611  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 

This  whole  river  is  so  replete  with  American  history  that  at  every 
moment  as  you  turn  back  in  fancy,  the  pages  of  history,  you  see  things 
that  happened  on  that  river. 

Nearly  six  hundred  war  vessels  assembled  in  1862,  where,  some 
distance  back  from  the  staightened  James  and  inland  from  Turkey 
Island,  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war  occurred,  when 
the  armies  of  Generals  Lee  and  MclClellan  faced  each  other. 

Going  down  the  river  you  come  to  Shirley,  where  was  the  home 
of  the  Carter  family  and  where  was  born  Anne  Hill  Carter,  the 
mother  of  General  Lee.  Farther  down  the  river  you  come  to  Berkley 
where  a  President  of  the  United  States  was  born,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  eight  miles  away  you  will  find  the  spot  where  another  President 
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of  the  United  States  was  born,  John  Tyler,  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  born  on  that  river,  in  that  river  valley,  within  eight 
miles  of  each  other. 

Then  you  come  to  Westover,  where  Colonel  William  Byrd,  whose 
son,  Colonel  William  Byrd,  the  founder  of  Eichmond,  built  the 
present  house  that  stands  there,  in  about  1730.  It  has  not  been 
destroyed.    It  is  just  as  it  was. 

And,  as  you  come  on  down  the  river,  past  Westover,  you  finally 
come  to  the  beautiful  place,  Brandon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
historic  points  in  Virginia.  You  will  find  in  the  buildings  at  West- 
over  and  Brandon  the  two  outstanding  and  most  beautiful  colonial 
pieces  of  architecture  in  the  entire  United  States.  You  will  be  enter- 
tained at  Brandon  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Daniel  when  you  visit  there 
Thursday. 

Below  Brandon  you  come  to  Jamestown,  the  first  English  settle- 
ment in  America,  settled  on  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  when  the 
three  little  boats,  "Godspeed,"  "Constant,"  and  the  "Discovery" 
landed  there  with  a  small  group  of  men. 

I  say  that  the  James  is  the  cradle  of  the  Eepublic. 

And  now  you  are  here  in  Eichmond,  the  old  capital  of  Virginia, 
the  capital  of  the  Southland,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and, 
standing  in  this  building,  as  you  sweep  the  horizon  from  these 
windows,  you  overlook  the  battleground  of  108  major  and  minor 
engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  and  you  must  realize  that  50,000 
men  of  the  North  and  the  South  and  the  East  and  the  West  died 
in  the  environs  of  the  City  of  Eichmond  and  forever  sleep  in  the 
bosom  of  Virginia,  which  has  been  made  sacred  by  their  blood,  and 
remains  so.  It  makes  no  difference,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whether 
you  are  from  Virginia  or  Eichmond  or  Maine  or  Florida  or  the  West, 
this  section  is  equally  sacred  to  you  because  your  forefathers  died 
here  fighting  for  the  principles  which  they  all  held  sacred. 

In  1862  the  City  of  Eichmond  was  comparatively  a  small  city 
of  30,000  people,  and  after  seven  days'  fight  around  Eichmond,  in 
which  200,000  men  engaged  for  a  week  in  mortal  combat,  the 
population  of  the  city  was  increased  by  30,000  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  There  were  35  military  hospitals  here,  the  largest  military 
hospital  in  the  world  at  that  time,  and  we  had  7,000  beds  in  Eich- 
mond for  the  treatment  of  those  injured  and  sick  soldiers. 

This  old  city,  as  I  told  you,  was  founded  in  1737  and  existed 
until  1742  and  then,  in  1782  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  is  the 
third  capital  of  Virginia.  Jamestown  was  the  first  capital,  Eich- 
mond was  the  third  capital. 

I  want  you,  while  you  are  here,  to  visit  Saint  John's  Church, 
one  of  the  famous,  old,  historic,  national  shrines.  In  that  church 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  the  G-eneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  met. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  is  the  oldest  law-making  body 
on  this  continent.    Its  first  session  was  held  in  1619  at  Jamestown. 
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Again  it  was  meeting-  in  1775  in  Saint  John's  Church,  and  you  will 
see  the  original  church  there.  When  the  roll  was  called  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Assembly  that  morning  such  Virginians  and  Americans 
as  George  Washington  answered  "Here,"  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
answered  "Here,"  and  Patrick  Henry  answered  "Here."  A  few  days 
later  in  his  immortal  speech,,  which  will  go  resounding  down  the 
corridors  of  time,  until  the  end  of  time  and  the  beginning  of  eternity, 
Patrick  Henry  stood  before  that  convention,  and  in  his  concluding 
paragraph  he  said,  "I  care  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  (Applause.)  The 
American  Revolution  came  into  existence  on  that  date. 

This  city  was  burned  twice.  In  1781  it  was  burned  and  in  1865 
it  was  set  on  fire  by  our  own  troops  as  they  left  the  city.  It  was  on 
the  2nd  of  April,,  1865,  when  the  President  of  the  Confederacy 
sat  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  around  the  corner  from  this  very  hotel — 
and  you  delegates  may  step  in  there  and  look  at  the  pew,  the 
President's  pew — and  he  said  on  that  beautiful  spring  morning  to 
a  congregation  the  like  of  which  you  could  hardly  picture,  for  there 
was  not  left  a  single  able-bodied  man  in  Richmond  who  could  bear 
arms,  for  that  congregation  was  made  up  of  the  tattered  and  torn, 
the  blind  and  the  maimed,  those  without  limbs,  women  in  mourning, 
and  it  was  at  that  service  where  a  messenger  entered  and  passed 
the  President  a  telegram  which  he  opened  and  read,  "My  lines  are 
broken  at  Petersburg.  Can  no  longer  defend  Richmond,"  and  it  was 
signed  "Lee,"  and  the  message  was  read  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
minister  dismissed  the  congregation  by  benediction  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Richmond  began. 

The  next  day  the  Federal  forces  marched  in  under  Whitesall  and 
put  out  the  fires  started  by  the  soldiers  on  leaving-. 

So  it  is  to  this  city,  rich  in  tradition  and  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  American  Republic,  that  you  come  and  that  you  may  again 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  rededicating  your  lives  to  the  very 
principles  upon  which  the  American  Government  stands. 

We  have  been  through  our  difficulties  and  you  have  been  through 
your  difficulties,  but  we  are  facing  the  future  unafraid.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  country  which  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  where  its 
people  have  been  practically  pauperized  and  where  there  has  been 
practically  nothing  left  in  the  entire  world  to  them — General  Pickett, 
whose  plantation  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  had  a  fortune  which 
consisted  of  one  dollar  which  General  Engalls  gave  to  his  little 
baby  at  City  Point  as  he  was  going  down  the  river,  and  that  was 
all  the  General  had  of  worldly  goods,  and  our  people  who  were 
pauperized  yet  have  builded  an  empire  from  its  ashes.  So  I  say 
that  we  stand  before  you,  and  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every 
city  and  State  represented  here  today  in  saying  that  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  that  confront  us,,  we  stand  like  a  unit,,  unafraid,  for  we 
know  that  we  have  the  greatest  republic  on  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore:  Does  it  not  make  you  feel  proud  that  you 
are  Americans,  and  would  you  wish,  after  all  that  the  Mayor  of 
Richmond  has  eloquently  described,  that  there  should  be  any  other 
form  of  government  for  America  than  that  which  now  sustains  us? 

That  was  an  eloquent  speech,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  it  will 
be  eloquently  replied  to  by  a  gentleman  from  the  great  Empire 
State,  Judge  William  E.  Woollard,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Waterways  Association,  Albany,  New  York.  (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME  TO  RICHMOND 

Hon.  William  E.  Woollard,  New  York 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  friend,  Mayor  Moore,  started  me  off  a  little  too  fast  when 
he  suggested  that  I  might  respond  eloquently  to  the  very  eloquent 
address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Mayor  Bright.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  can  duplicate  it.  I  thought  I  knew  something  of  the  history  of 
Virginia,  as  every  American  schoolboy  does,  but  to  have  the  events 
recounted  with  such  accuracy  and  so  interestingly,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  could  do  anything  to  add  to  the  history  that  has  been 
stated  by  the  Mayor. 

Of  course,  we  are  dealing  with  the  history  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  when  we  deal  with  the1  history  of  a  commonwealth  we  deal  with 
characters  and  with  events. 

But  let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  come  today  to  one  of  the  model 
cities  of  America.  This  is  a  present-day  matter,  not  history,  as 
much  as  I  revere  history,  Mr.  Mayor. 

We  have  here  an  educational  system  in  Richmond,  unequaled  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  a  manufacturing  system  which  has 
been  built  up  by  ingenuity  and  by  the  energy  of  the  people.  We 
have  here  a  system  of  public  works  and  a  system  of  playgrounds — 
in  fact,  I  do  not  know  anything  that  this  city  is  not  standing  well 
up  and  in  front  on  and  above  ;  it  is  run  on  a  budget,,  gentlemen,  a 
budget  that  some  of  our  Northern  cities  could  take  note  of,  a  budget 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  it  costs  to  operate  a  city  of  this  population 
in  the  North,  and  that,  I  say,  is  of  value,  as  well  as  these  matters 
of  history. 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  Mayor  go  over  this  matter  of  history. 
Somehow  or  other  I  know  this  State  has  been  abundantly  blessed 
with  rivers ;  take  for  instance,  the  Potomac,  the  James,  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  others.  I  know  nature  has  provided  this  State  with 
one  of  the  greatest  harbors  in  the  world  at  Hampton  Roads  and 
with  five  great  ports,,  Norfolk,  Hampton,  Portsmouth,  and  another 
one  that  I  cannot  recall,  and  besides  that  they  have  enough  room 
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in  that  harbor  to  anchor  half  the  ships  of  the  continent.  It  is 
marvelous  what  nature  has  done  for  this  State. 

In  agriculture  Virginia  has  the  most  varied  of  crops  and  the 
most  valuable  crops  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  has  minerals 
and  mineral  waters  and  she  has  fisheries  and  she  has  orchards  that 
produce  a  wealth  that  she  is  enjoying,  and  when  you  think  of  the 
well-balanced  population  they  have  here  and  the  well-balanced 
economic  situation  that  prevails — two-thirds  of  their  two  and  a  half 
million  population  live  on  the  farms  and  on  those  farms  you  will 
find  inhabitants  that  own  three-quarters  of  them ;  three-quarters  of 
the  farms  are  owned  by  their  occupants.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
such  situation  quite  exists  in  the  country.  In  other  cities  and 
countries  and  States,  for  that  matter,  half  of  the  population  is 
herded  in  one  city  or  two  cities,  but  here  in  this  remarkable  State, 
this  Old  Dominion  city,  has  something  less  than  200,000,  which  is 
the  greatest  population  in  the  State. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  this  city  is  most  interesting  or  its 
greatness  has  come  about  through  natural  resources,  although 
I  know  that  natural  resources  are  necessary  for  great  success  in 
the  development  of  an  empire  or  a  great  commonwealth,  nor,  in 
speaking  of  the  city  do  I  exclude  the  State  in  that  characterization. 

I  rather  think  that  the  greatness  of  this  State  and  this  capital 
City  of  Richmond,,  if  you  will,  came  about  from  the  very  beginning 
of  events.  When  the  Mayor  mentioned  Bacon,  as  every  American 
schoolboy  knows,  we  remember  that  he  laid  down  the  fundamentals 
of  American  liberty  away  back  in  about  1607  when  they  founded 
Jamestown,  as  you  will  recall,  in  1607,  two  years  before  Henry 
Hudson  went  up  the  Hudson  River  and  thirteen  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  founded  the  basis  for  social 
and  economic  progress  of  such  a  character  that  this  world  has  never 
known  in  duplicate. 

I  believe  the  Mayor  told  you  when  the  city  was  founded,  I  think 
it  was  1733,  by  Byrd,  that  the  family  was  not  a  new  family  in 
Virginia  at  that  time,,  but  he  had  had  ancestors,  that  Colonel  William 
Byrd  had  ancestors,  and,  as  you  know,  that  Byrd  family  has  con- 
tinued all  the  way  down  through  the  decades  until  now  we  have 
the  great  Byrd  family  in  this  State,  one  a  former  Governor  and  now 
United  States  Senator,  and  our  Admiral  Richard  Byrd  about  to 
return  from  one  of  his  latest  exploits.  (Applause.) 

But,  getting  back  to  Bacon,  you  will  remember  that  he  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  people  must  be  free.  He  organized  an 
assembly  in  that  Jamestown  convention,  and  he  organized  their 
council  in  1612  and  it  has  been  carried  on  down  through  all  the 
years  until  this  very  day.  Virginia  lias  furnished  us  with  eight 
Presidents  and  the  best  and  greatest,  if  I  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
the  great  Washington.  It  furnished  us  with  Jefferson ;  it  furnished 
us  with  the  great  John  Marshall  who  interpreted  the  Constitution, 
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and  without  his  vision  and  his  sincerity  and  judgment  and  wisdom 
all  rolled  into  the  rulings  that  he  laid  down,  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Constitution  would  have  amounted  to  anything ;  but  he  was  the 
savior  of  the  Constitution,  in  my  judgment. 

Well,  you  can  carry  it  all  the  way  down,  if  you  please,  to  today. 
They  gave  us  great  statesmen — Jefferson  Davis ;  I  acknowledge  his 
greatness.  They  gave  us  the  incomparable  Robert  E.  Lee.  (Applause.) 
They  gave  the  American  people  a  line  of  military  men  and  of  states- 
men too  numerous  to  take  time  to  mention.  Though  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  say  it  the  way  I  do,,  but  they  wind  up  with  two  men 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  Glass  and  Senator  Byrd,  I  say 
the  equal  of  any  American  statesmen  you  ever  had.  (Applause.) 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  these  Senators  are  not  dealing  with 
any  quacks  or  quackery ;  they  are  just  as  sound  today  as  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  I  only  hope,  particularly  with  respect  to  Senator 
Glass,  that  he  may  live  forever.  (Applause.) 

This  is  hardly  a  response.  What  I  have  said  has  been  more  or 
less  provoked  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  himself,  talking  about  history. 
I  began  to  be  interested  in  that  and  I  may  as  well  continue. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Mayor  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  here. 
Indeed,  we  looked  forward  to  our  coming.  We  were  here  some 
years  ago  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
James  River,  and  why  should  we  not  be?  The  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  must  stand  together.  They  do  and  they  always  will, 
I  am  sure,  and  this  Organization  will  always  be  the  forum  prepared 
to  carry  to  being  the  views  of  our  constituencies  all  along  the  coast. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story  in  conclusion : 
I  was  in  a  theatre  in  1915,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  at  a  Shriners' 
Convention.  It  was  a  picture  called  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation,"  and 
when  the  music  began  (it  was  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia")  I  noticed — we  Shriners  call  each  other  "Nobles"  for  those 
of  you  who  do  not  know — that  right  next  to  me  sat|  a  gentleman  and 
I  could  see  in  the  dark  that  he  was  most  greatly  wrought  up — 
I  could  see  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

I  said,  "Noble,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  Are  you  in 
any  trouble  at  all?" 

He  leaned  over  and  said  to  me,  "No,  young  fellow.  I  come  from 
Georgia,  and  my  people  lived  right  in  the  wake  of  that  army.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  later." 

Well,  the  wife  and  I  took  him  out  to  dinner  and  we  had  a  nice 
little  evening  with  him,  and  he  may  have  learned  something  from 
us,  but  I  know  that  we  learned  much  from  him.  When  he  finished 
we  were  about  to  leave  that  evening,  and  he  shook  our  hands  and 
he  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  if  we  had  these  great  con- 
ventions where  you  fellows  from  the  North  and  we  from  the  South 
got  together  in  those  days,  there  would  not  have  been  any  trouble." 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore  :  Enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  most  of  us 
that  Richmond  is  a  great  city  and  that  Virginia  is  a  greater  com- 
monwealth. 

Now,  to  be  the  Governor  of  Virginia  is  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  commonwealth  that  stands  foremost  in  American  history.  The 
essence  of  patriotism  is  here  and  the  growth  of  men  and  things 
American  originated  here.  So  it  is  a  great  honor  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  come  to  us,  who  are  visitors,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  the  great  jurisdiction  over  which  he  presides. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  ask  the  Hon.  George  C.  Peery,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Dominion.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


WELCOME  TO  THE  ''OLD  DOMINION" 

Hon.  George  C.  Peery,  Governor  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
I  am  indeed  grateful  to  Mayor  Moore  for  the  generous  words 
he  speaks  in  my  behalf  and  especially  the  generous  things  he  says 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.    We  will  not  disagree  with  him 
on  those  things. 

After  an  interesting  and  eloquent  speech  such  as  that  of  the 
Mayor's,  the  Mayor  of  the  greatest  city  in  Virginia,  I  feel  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  talk  but  a  brief  moment  and  take 
but  a  brief  portion  of  your  time  to  assure  you  of  a  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

In  truth,  those  of  you  who  are  from  Virginia  attending  this 
Convention  need  no  welcome.  Those  who  come  from  other  States 
I  feel  I  may  well  leave  you  and  the  Association  with  the  Virginians 
whom  you  will  meet  in  this  Convention,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it 
will  require  no  assurance  on  my  part  to  convince  you  that  no  better 
Convention  will  ever  have  been  held  by  this  Association  than  the 
one  held  in  Richmond  and  no  more  hearty  welcome  will  be  afforded 
you  than  the  welcome  that  we  have  for  you  on  this  occasion. 

I  see  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  you  sent  me  a  rather  interesting 
rule  or  regulation,  perhaps  an  unwritten  one  ;  it  is  that  the  addresses, 
the  speeches  or  papers  to  be  read,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  minutes 
in  length.  The  two  distinguished  speakers  preceding  me  came  well 
within  the  regulation,  and  I,  too,  hope  to  come  well  within  the 
regulation. 

I  attended  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  once  in  Washington,  when  a 
member  of  Congress,  at  which  Will  Rogers  was  present.  It  was 
a  Democratic  occasion.  We  had  there  manj'  aspiring  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President.  Most  of  them  spoke. 
Will  Rogers  was  well  down  the  line  and  did  not  come  on  until  after 
midnight,  and  when  he  did  come  on  he  told  of  a  trip  that  he  made 
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to  Mexico  a  short  time  before  that  and  of  a  very  surprising  custom 
that  existed  there.  He  said  it  was  the  custom  to  shoot  the  candi- 
date for  President.  He  thought  that  was  a  terrible  thing,  he  said, 
but  he  said  that  since  coming  to  think  of  it  he  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  without  some  merit  (laughter)  in  these  days  of  con- 
ventions. And,  too,  in  these  days  of  speech  making  I  am  persuaded 
that  your  regulation  is  not  without  some  very  decided  virtue. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia  we  assure  you  that  you  are 
welcome.  You  come  to  a  city  that  has  given  birth  to  eight  Presi- 
dents and  you  may,,  if  you  will,  visit  their  birthplaces  on  your 
visit  here. 

The  Mayor  has  told  you  in  a  very  interesting  way  of  the  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  the  City  of  Richmond  and  of  the  points 
of  interest  that  you  will  see  on  your  trip  down  the  James. 

We  hope  that  your  stay  in  Virginia  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
time  to  be  consumed  in  attendance  upon  this  Convention,  and  I 
would  beg  you  not  only  to  see  the  interesting  things  around  Rich- 
mond, but  that  you  may,  if  you  can  find  time  to  visit  them,  see 
other  sections  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  Go  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  if  you  can.  Start  there  with  the  City  of  Winchester,  a  city 
that  changed  hands  only  seventy-two  times  in  that  memorable  civil 
struggle,  and  if  you  go  down  the  Valley  you  will  pass  places  of 
great  historic  interest.  In  that  Valley  were  fought  many  battles 
of  that  memorable  struggle.  Going  down,  you  will  get  to  Lexington 
and  there  you  will  find  two  of  our  great  distinguished  educational 
institutions,  the  Virginia  Military  Institution,  the  West  Point  of 
the  South,  and  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  named  for  those 
two  great  Virginians.  There  you  may  visit  the  Lee  Chapel  in  which 
you  will  be  privileged  to  see  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  man,  the 
noblest  and  the  most  tragic,  in  all  American  history,  General  Lee. 
And  hard  by  you  may  see  the  last  resting  place,  a  monument  to  his 
great  chieftain,  Stonewall  Jackson. 

If  you  go  on  further  west  into  the  southwest,  a  section  from 
which  I  come,  you  will  see  the  wonderful  blue  grass  hills,,  the  beauti- 
ful homes,  and  the  wonderful  coal-mining  section  to  the  north. 
There  you  may  visit  the  home  of  that  great  author,  John  Fox,  who 
made  our  sections  favored  with  his  stories  such  as  the  "Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  the  "Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  and 
other  very  interesting  stories. 

Then  you  may  go  to  the  south  side  of  Virginia  and  there  see 
one  of  the  greatest  crops  of  Virginia,  tobacco,  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  tobacco  is  produced. 

You  can  go  on  down  to  Tidewater  and  find  the  port  where  they 
have  one  of  the  greatest  Atlantic  seaports. 

Wintry  winds  do  not  blow  as  cold  as  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  Boston,  neither  do  they  become  so  warm  in  summertime  as  are 
the  winds  in  the  wonderful  ports  of  the  South. 
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We  think  that  we  have  a  wonderful  port,  one  you  should  visit 
while  you  are  in  Virginia. 

We  have  some  wonderful  products,  particularly  fine  apples, 
wonderful  cattle,  plenty  of  tobacco.  We  have  a  natural  bridge  and 
a  natural  tunnel,  an  ocean  pass,  a  lover's  leap,  and  an  angel's  rest, 
and  many  other  interesting  things  in  this  old  State  of  ours.  But, 
above  all,  we  have  the  wonderfully  interesting  and  hospitable  people 
of  the  South,  and  Ave  want  you  to  know  them;  we  want  you  to 
meet  them. 

In  fact,  I  am  here  not  only  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  am  here  to  bring  you  an  invitation  to  the  State  and  an  invita- 
tion to  stay  with  us  in  Virginia,  or,  if  you  have  to  go  back  home, 
to  make  your  arrangements  to  come  back  here  (applause)  and  live 
with  us  in  this  old  Commonwealth.  We  want  you  to  do  that,  and 
we  promise  you  good  treatment,  good  associates,  good  government, 
and  a  people  who  represent  the  finest  traditions  in  our  history. 

I  bid  you  a  royal  welcome.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Well,  the  Governor  has  done  us  proud  and, 
I  rather  hope,  himself  proud.  I  wonder  whether  he  would  tell  us 
where  he  acquired  his  eloquence,  because  it  was  very  forceful  and 
intensely  effective  and  entertaining.  However  that  may  be,  you  are 
entitled  to  know  that  after  John  Small  and  I  left  Congress  a  few 
years  ago  and  they  really  needed  some  one  there  to  hold  up  the 
standards,  Governor  Peery  went.  I  suspect  that,  in  part,  may  account 
for  it.  (Applause.) 

The  finest  experiences  and  friendships  one  may  have  are  ac- 
quired in  Congress.  You  learn  there  to  know  representatives  of  all 
the  States  and  to  admire  them. 

I  see  Congressman  Ten  Eyck  sitting  back  there,  apparently  feels 
the  same  way  about  it.  And  that  brings  us  back  "to  our  mutton." 
We  must  have  a  response  to  this  splendid  address  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  I  am  going  to  call  upon  a  former  CongTessman 
from  the  neighboring  Tar  Heel  State  to  do  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Association,  and  for  27  years  he  has  been  with  us 
as  we  have  traveled  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast., 

Always  faithful  and  in  the  ranks  he  was  a  little  dubious  this 
year  about  getting  here  because  a  trolley  car  got  tangled  up  with 
him  in  Washington  and  did  him  wrong,  but  a  trolley  car  cannot 
get  the  best  of  a  man  from  North  Carolina,  particularly  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  Mr.  Small  is  with  us.  He  loves  North  Caro- 
lina, but  he  is  filled  up  with  Virginia.  The  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  (Applause.) 
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RESPONSE 

Hon.  John  H.  Small,  North  Carolina 

Your  Excellency,  Governor  Peery,  and  Your  Honor,  the  Mayor 
of  Richnwnd: 

This  is  a  difficult  task  which  has  been  assigned  to  an  humble 
member  of  this  Organization  to  respond  on  its  behalf  to  the  cordial 
expressions  of  welcome  which  we  have  heard. 

I  certainly  can  do  no  better  in  the  beginning  than  to  say  to 
our  hosts  and  hostesses  that  we  give  to  them  a  bow  of  grateful 
appreciation  for  this  welcome  to  the  Old  Dominion  and  to  the 
City  of  Richmond. 

What  shall  be  said  which  shall  at  least  in  part  reflect  the 
gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation for  this  cordial  welcome?  It  is  a  difficult  task  after  the 
very  appropriate  response  of  Judge  Woollard,  of  the  City  of  Albany, 
of  the  Empire  State,  to  find  appropriate  words  in  which  to  appraise 
our  thoughts. 

Extemporaneously,  but  with  sincerity,  may  I  bring  to  you  a  few 
expressions? 

I  feel  that  we,  to  a  degree,  are  standing  upon  sacred  ground  in 
this  visit  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

It  is  a  truism  with  us  human  beings  that  the  status  to  which 
we  grow  as  men  and  women  depends  upon  various  factors.  We 
are  told  that  in  our  ancestors,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  heredity, 
there  has  been  transmitted  to  us  either  qualities  which  are  bad  or 
qualities  which  are  good,  but,  by  common  consent,,  the  most  potent 
factor  in  shaping  the  lives  of  men  and  women  lies  in  what  they 
were  taught  and  the  habits  which  they  formed  in  those  formative 
years  of  childhood,  boyhood  and  girlhood.  The  things  which  are 
implanted  into  us  during  that  period,  be  they  the  basic  laws  of 
morality,  be  they  good  manners  in  contact  with  our  fellows,  be  they 
ambition  or  inspiration  or  industry,  shape  our  future  lives. 

We  are  proud  of  this  Republic  in  which  we  claim  citizenship, 
not  only  in  the  old  times  but  in  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  States 
of  this  Union  its  citizenship  is  proud  of  the  cities  and  States  in 
which  they  reside. 

We  take  pride  in  the  statement  that  not  only  have  we  achieved 
much  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  government  of  cities 
and  of  the  things  which  constitute  this  Republic,  but  that  we  have 
made  an  impress  upon  other  peoples  and  have  in  that  way  con- 
tributed to  world  welfare. 

It  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  pleasant  recollection  based  upon 
the  facts  of  history  so  potent  and  yet  of  such  common  knowledge 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  in  this  good  Commonwealth  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  Republic,  and  that  what  we  have 
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achieved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
that  the  lessons,  we  have  learned  and  exemplified  in  our  daily  public 
lives  are  due  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  men  of  Virginia  in  the 
formative  period  of  our  great  Republic.  I  take  off  my  hat,  standing 
at  this  moment  in  the  capital  of;  the  Old  Dominion,  to  give  credit  to 
the  forbears  of  the  men  who  now  inhabit  it  for  the  richest  and 
best  legacy  in  the  form  of  government  which  was  ever  transmitted 
to  any  peoples. 

We  heard  such  an  interesting  recital  from  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Richmond,  supplemented  by  that  equally  interesting  recital 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  I  must  not  indulge  in 
repetition  only  to  make  this  single  remark :  that  the  lessons  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Colony  of  Old  Virginia  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Commonwealth  implanted  into  the  structure  of  our  Government 
through  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  just  as  virile  and  just  as  essential 
today  as  they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  due  to  the 
men  and  women  of  this  old  Commonwealth  and  to  the  other  forty- 
seven  States  of  this  Union  that  they  shall  recur  very,  very  often 
to  the  lessons  and  the  imprint  which  the  fathers  in  this  old  Com- 
monwealth implanted  into  our  Government  in  order  that  it  may  be 
maintained  and  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  this  great 
Republic. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  made  the  statement 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  instru- 
ment which  had  been  cast  forth  by  the  hand  and  the  brain  of  man. 

But  Virginia  is  entitled  to  another  distinguished  commendation. 
While  this  Constitution  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  students  of 
government  all  over  the  civilized  world,  it  was  a  necessity — simply 
another  illustration  that  our  stilts  are  sometimes  unsteady  

President  Moore   (interposing)  :    Never  in  Richmond. 

Mr.  Small  :    No,  never  in  Richmond. 

May  I  continue  at  the  point  where  I  was  interrupted  when  the 
water  fell?  (Laughter.) 

This  Constitution  was,  of  necessity,  a  flexible  document.  It  had 
to  be  construed  from  year  to  year  with  the  growth  of  the  young 
Republic.  The  profound  students  who  formulated  this  Constitution 
and  established  this  Government  were  aware  that  changing  condi- 
tions would  arise  which  would  require  its  interpretation  and  that 
above  all  things  they  must  seek  to  establish  a  government  composed 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  each  preserving  with  jealous  care  the 
rights  of  local  self-government  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  police 
powers  which  were  reserved  to  the  States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
build  up  the  federated  government  which  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  perform  those  functions  of  government  particularly  in  our 
relationship  toward  one  another  and  in  our  international  contacts 
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which  were  necessary  in  order  that  the  Kepuiblic  of  the  United  States 
might  preserve  those  powers  and  its  government  intact. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  a  great  son  of  the 
Old  Dominion  who  made,  distinctly,  the  largest  contribution  toward 
the  consummation  of  that  end.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

So,  if  there  were  no  other  needs  which  were  justified  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  part  which  the  Old  Dominion  played  in  the  formation 
of  this  Government  and  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  its 
Constitution,  the  Old  Dominion  would,  indeed,  have  established  its 
right  to  distinction  and  to  fame  in  all  the  annals  of  history  to  that 
one  thing. 

May  I  suggest  to  this  gathering,  composed  of  women  and  men 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  another  thought? 

By  education  and  environment  I  have  always  been  cosmopolitan 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  Union.  My  experience  in  public  life  has  taught  me  that  one 
of  the  demons  against  which  we  Americans  have  to  contend  is  the 
spirit  of  sectionalism,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  man  and 
woman  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  his  own  spiritual  life  an  attitude 
of  sympathy  and  of  breadth  and  of  charity  for  all  the  communities 
in  all  the  States  of  this  great  Union. 

That  was  simply  a  preface  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

In  the  passage  of  time  there  came  a  civil  conflict  between  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  These  Southern  States  held  to  one  idea 
and  others  held  to  another,  and  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  tenets 
of  Government  for  which  those  Southern  States  stood  were  those 
which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  United 
States  itself,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  you  need  any  argument 
upon  that,  I  suggest  that  you  get  and  read  a  memorable  address 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  proposition  and  made  an  exhaustive  argument  to  prove  that  the 
States  of  the  South  were  within  their  legal  rights  in  everything 
that  they  proposed  to  do.  That  simply  by  way  of  a  preliminary 
statement,  yet  absolutely  true. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  of  the  South  shall  be  disposed  to 
do  ample  and  fair  justice  to  the  men,  to  the  ancestors  of  the  men 
who  differed  with  us  in  that  fratricide  period.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  men  of  the  North  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  men  of  the 
South,  and  I  mention,  simply  by  way  of  the  personal  illustration, 
another  great  Virginian  who  is  entitled  to  reverence  and  the  respect 
of  every  American  citizen,  Robert  E.  Lee.  (Applause.)  His  life 
was  so  refulgent,  his  moral  character  pitched  upon  such  a  high 
plane,  his  sense  of  justice  so  clear  and  imperturbable,  his  physical 
and  his  moral  courage  so  supreme,  his  sense  of  justice  so  upright  and 
fair,  that  his  life  has  obscured  whatever  prejudice  once  existed  and 
whether  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts  or  Illinois  or  New  England  or 
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where,  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  pays  his  obeisance  to  the 
great  character  and  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

And  that  is  another  reason  why  the  old  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  is  entitled  to  distinction. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  enough.  I  come  to  the  point  again 
where  I  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  those  representa- 
tives of  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
who  bid  us  enter  their  portals  and  who  have  given  us  such  a  cordial 
welcome. 

I  join  in  the  hope  of  Governor  Peery,  as  expressed  by  him,  or 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  I  forget  which — no  doubt  it  was  a  joint  ex- 
pression— that  this  Association,  until  it  has  achieved  its  objective, 
shall  yet  have  another  opportunity  for  the  fourth  time  to  break 
bread  with  you,  to  touch  elbows,  to  gaze  into  each  other's  faces  and 
to  express  our  appraisal  of  the  virtues  of  each  of  us. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  We  shall  adhere  to 
our  schedule  which  contemplates  the  departure  of  the  ladies  at  four 
o'clock.  We  ask  you  to  continue  to  be  with  us  until  the  Chair 
pronounces  the  time  for  departure. 

May  I  call  on  the  Mayor  of  the  Citj^  of  Boston  to  come  to  the 
platform  for  a  moment  or  two  for  a  short  presentment?  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  OF  MAYOR  MANSFIELD  OF  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  President  and  Guests,  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

This  morning  at  the  informal  gathering  held  here  about  ten 
o'clock  a  remark  was  made  by  the  President  to  the  effect  that  it 
must  be  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  these  Mayors  of  other 
cities  manage  to  g'et  away  for  a  while  from  their  own  troubles  and 
come  to  a  place  like  this  for  relaxation  and  recreation. 

Now,  you  know  one  of  the  things  Mayors  like  to  get  away  from 
is  the  duty  of  making  speeches,  and  it  is  hardly  a  relief  to  leave 
one's  own  city  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  speeches  upon  many 
occasions  and  then  be  called  upon  in  another  city  to  make  a  speech 
there,  especially  as  I  was  not  on  the  program. 

I  am  not  a  delegate,  excepting  in  my  official  capacity  as  Mayor 
of  Boston,  and  I  am  here  only  because  I  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington on  other  business  and  knew  that  this  Convention  was  going 
on  here  and  I  wanted  to  be  here  because  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  the  subject  of  deeper  waterways. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  this  is  a  very,  very  hard  time  on  Mayors, 
I  suppose  the  problem  is  the  same  and  the  only  difference  is  one 
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of  degree.  The  Mayor  of  a  small  city  has  exactly  the  same  problems 
as  the  Mayor  of  a  large  city,  excepting  for  a  difference  in  population 
and  multiplication  because  of  the  character  of  the  problems  brought 
up  in  the  larger  populace. 

I  think,  however,  that  one  of  the  things  that  all  Mayors  must 
do  is  to  try  to  rebuild  trade,  commerce,  the  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  for  that  reason  I  think  that  the  work  which  this 
Organization  is  trying  to  do  and  has  accomplished  so  well  up  to  the 
present  moment  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  future 
of  all  of  our  Eastern  seaboard  cities.  That  is  why  I  come  to  par- 
ticipate if  only  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  iConvention,,  to  collaborate 
with  our  official  representative  here,  Frank  Davis,  whom  you  all 
know  so  well,  and  to  see  if  by  my  presence  I  cannot  give  him  a 
little  encouragement  and  to  let  our  folks  back  home  know  that  we 
are  trying  here  in  this  beautiful  old  city  to  do  something  for  them 
and  for  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast. 

Now,,  I  notice  in  looking  upon  the  printed  program  today  that 
Boston  has  had  this  Convention  on  two  previous  occasions,  in  1918 
and  1931.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  come  to  Boston 
next  year.  (Applause.)  That  is  an  official  invitation  to  you  to 
come.  (Applause.)  But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  know  what 
plans  the  Mayors  or  the  representatives  of  other  cities  may  have 
had  in  coming  here,  and  it  may  be  that  they  feel  that  perhaps  it 
is  the  turn  of  their  city  to  have  this  Convention  before  Boston 
has  it  again. 

If  that  is  so,  and  if  it  really  does  belong  to  some  other  city 
next  year,  then  I  would  not  enter  into  any  species  of  competition 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Convention,  but  only  in  the  event  that  you 
feel  you  would  like  to  come  to  Boston,  that  there  is  no  other  city 
pressing  hard  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  you,  then  I  would 
like  you  to  consider  Boston  and  accept  this  as  an  official  invitation 
to  come  there  next  year.  I  am  very  sure  we  will  try  to  make  you 
as  happy  in  our  old  Bay  State  as  the  people  in  this  good  Old 
Dominion  are  bound  to  make  us  happy  here.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  that  fine  talk,  in- 
cluding the  invitation.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President's 
Address  is  in  order,  but  I  assure  you  it  won't  take  more  than  twelve 
minutes,  and  that  we  will  get  through  on  time  so  that  the  ladies 
get  away  to  their  party.  (Applause.) 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

of 

HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
President  of  the 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

Richmond,  Virginia,  Convention,  October  16,  1934 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  its  organization  in  1907  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  has  applied  itself  steadily  to  the  attainment  of  its  great 
objective — the  connecting  up  of  the  various  waterways  inside  the 
Atlantic  Coast  into  one  safe,  serviceable  and  continuous  waterway 
from  Florida  to  New  England. 

In  Congress  and  before  the  people,  earnest  and  devoted  men  and 
women,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  have  advocated 
this  project,  and  they  have  seen  most  of  it  actually  constructed  or 
authorized  by  law.  In  the  course  of  the  years  they  have  observed 
the  activities  of  water  transportation  developers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  heavier  expenditures  by  government  have  been 
made  than  in  the  East,,  and  they  have  been  sympathtic  to  the  extent 
that  they  now  actually  envision  connecting  channels  with  great 
waterways  North,  South  and  West,  which  must  eventually  be  incor- 
porated into  a  comprehensive  and  useful  waterway  plan  gridironing 
the  country. 

During  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  through  which 
these  patriotic  men  and  women  have  voluntarily  labored,  many 
changes  in  official  life  and  in  the  Federal  and  State  administrations 
have  been  encountered. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Association,  too,  many  good  and  notable 
champions  have  gone  to  their  reward.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  suffered  in  this  regard.  Amongst  those  who  passed  away  in 
1834  were  several  officers  of  the  Association,  including  Captain  John 
P.  Magill,  Vice-President-at-Large  for  New  York ;  Clinton  V.  Sanders, 
State  Vice-President  for  Massachusetts;  William  T.  Budd,  Director 
for  Delaware,  and  our  beloved  Chaplain,  the  Eev.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt,  D.D., 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  pause  for  a  moment  to  gratefully  recall  their 
faithful  and  unselfish  service. 

Completion  " Definitely  in  Sight" 

While  river  and  harbor  improvement  work  has  been  going 
forward  all  over  the  country  since  our  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore  a  year  ago,  public  attention  has  been  attracted 
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largely  to  great  enterprises  in  the  West  and  South,  where  the 
creation  of  water  power  and  the  spread  of  population  for  economic 
reasons  have  been  the  desideratum.  Vast  expenditures  have  been 
made  or  pledged  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  under  the 
special  powers  granted  by  Congress  to  the  President,  for  canal  and 
dam  construction  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. On  his  return  from  Hawaii,  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  last  summer,  the  President  inspected  the  works  along  the 
Columbia,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  and  pronounced  them 
good.  They  are  presumably  in  line  with  the  "comprehensive  plan" 
of  internal  development  which  the  President,  in  his  June  4th  message, 
said  he  would  "outline  to  the  next  Congress." 

The  Atlantic  Coastal  Waterways,,  we  are  advised,  are  under  con- 
sideration in  the  "comprehensive  plan"  studies,  but  we  are  without 
information  at  this  time  as  to  the  extent  they  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  comprehensive  scheme.  We  do  know,  however,  that  work  has 
been  proceeding  upon  sections  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Water- 
way, from  Cape  Cod  to  Miami,  and  that  allotments  in  large  sums 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department,  under  whose  direction 
these  works  over  the  country  have  proceeded,  informs  us  that  alto- 
gether (and  this  is  agreeably  specific)  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion has  provided  $5,196,000  for  "the  active  prosecution  of  the 
projects  for  a  continuous  protected  waterway  along  the  coast  from 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  Miami,  Florida,  a  distance  of 
1,435  miles,"  and  "that  the  completion  of  this  waterway  is  now 
definitely  in  sight." 

In  other  words,  our  united  hopes  and  expectations  with  respect 
to  that  section  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  which  runs 
from  Trenton  on  the  north  and  through  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  to  the  City  of  Miami  on  the  south, 
have  been  realized,  or  will  be,  under  Federal  authorization,  as  funds 
are  allotted. 

All  But  the  "Missing  Link" 

While  we  have  witnessed,  north  of  Trenton,  the  growth  of  the 
Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  from  Raritan  Bay  through  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States  to  Boston  and  Albany,  we  are, 
unfortunately,  met  with  a  complete  blockade  between  Trenton  and 
Raritan  Bay,  a  distance  of  31  miles,  due  to  the  arbitrary  closing 
of!  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  failure  of  Congress  thus 
far  to  fully  authorize  a  new  and  adequate  canal  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Numerous  surveys,  directed  by  Act  of  Congress,  for  this 
new  canal  have  been  made  by  the  Army  Engineers  and  they  have 
reported  thereon,  the  proposed  depths  ranging  from  12  to  27  feet. 
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But  with  each  report  the  costs  of  construction,  as  estimated,  have 
risen  until,  in  the  last  report — that  for  a  25  to  27  foot  channel — 
it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  further  increased  labor  costs,  should 
the  Public  Works  Administration  make  the  allotment. 

The  Association  has  been  close  to  all  proceedings  pertaining 
to  the  "missing  link"  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
past  year.  After  the  Secretary  of  War  in  January,  1934,  transmitted 
to  Congress  the  thorough  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the 
"New  York  Bay-Delaware  River  Section  of  the  Intra-Coastal  Water- 
way for  the  sole  purpose,"  as  Congress  directed,  "of  finding  and 
recommending  the  most  desirable  route  for  such  waterway  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  25  feet  and  adequate  width,  with  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  same,"  the  officers  of  the  Association,  along  with  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  spokes- 
men from  States  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  urge  immediate  action  authorizing  construc- 
tion. These  hearings  took  place  March  15-22,  1934,  and  resulted, 
largely  because  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  enterprise,  in  sending 
the  whole  question  back  to  the  War  Department  for  further  inquiry 
by  the  Army  Engineers  as  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  canal 
construction  "at  the  present  time." 

Railroads  Appear  in  Opposition 

The  Army  Engineers  proceeded  promptly  with  the  task  assigned 
to  them  and  are  still  making  inquiries  with  a  view  of  presenting 
their  findings  to  the  next  Congress.  Several  public  meetings  were 
held,  one  in  the  City  of  Newark  and  the  other  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, both  of  which  were  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Association.  At  each  meeting  the  question  of  cost  of  construction 
(which  is  not  new  to  this  Association,  since  it  has  been  the  one 
stumbling  block  from  the  beginning)  was  raised,  principally  by 
representatives  of  railroad  corporations  in  the  East  and  by  organi- 
zations dominated  by  them.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Association  that  the  railroads,  fearing  the  competition  of  the 
new  canal,  came  out  in  the  open  to  oppose  it. 

The  fact  that  the  one  great  railroad  which  controlled  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal,,  and  which  closed  it  (thus  barring  small 
craft  from  the  uses  of  the  inside  waterway,  driving  them  out  into 
the  ocean  for  north  or  south  voyages)  had  first  unloaded  their 
abandoned  canal  property  upon  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
not  operating  it  and  which  at  the  present  time  seems  to  have  no 
particular  use  for  it,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  rail- 
road opposition.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  railroads  had  maintained  an  attitude  of  friendliness  toward 
the  new  project,  provided  the  depth  of  the  new  canal  was  greater 
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than  a  barge  canal  depth,,  with  the  further  condition  that  railroad- 
owned  barges  and  steamboats  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal. 

All  these  facts  and  arguments  are  now  before  the  Army  Engineer 
Board,  together  with  much  additional  information  concerning  the  com- 
mercial and  national  defense  advantages  of  the  waterway  and  the 
life-saving  features  which  have  been  gravely  emphasized  in  recent 
months  by  sea  disasters,  including  the  ghastly  wreck  of  the  "Morro 
Castle"  within  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  entrance  to  the  proposed 
new  Ship  Canal. 

National  Defense  Value  of  Canals 

We  have  often,  in  these  Conventions,  discussed  the  national 
defense  side  of  the  canal  question  and  the  value  of  the  inside  chan- 
nels along  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  connect  up  with  our  most  important 
Navy  Yards  inland.  The  Navy  Department  in  times  past,  through 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and  admirals  equipped  to  discuss  the  matter, 
has  spoken  strongly  of  the  strategic  value  of  these  inside  canal 
connections — certainly  as  between  the  Navy  Yards  at  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia  and  Norfolk.  All  of  these  yards  may  now  be 
approached  inland,  except  the  two  very  important  stations  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Brooklyn,  which,  without  a  canal,  are  250  miles  apart 
by  the  open  sea  route,  with  whatever  risk  the  open  sea  entails,  but 
only  86  miles  by  the  projected  inside  passageway. 

In  an  address  on  "The  Navy  and  the  Port  of  New  York,"  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities, 
Inc.,  at  New  York,  September  last,  Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  Third  Naval  District,  while  avoiding  a  discussion 
of  costs,  said  of  the  proposed  Ship  Canal  across  New  Jersey  (the 
"missing  link"  in  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal  Waterway)  : 

"The  completion  of  the  27-foot  depth,  250-foot  width  canal  across 
New  Jersey,  connecting  the  Delaware  River  and  Raritan  Bay,  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  value  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  particularly  so 
if  the  main  theatre  of  operations  were  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"It  would  be  of  undoubted  value,,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
time  of  peace.  The  completion  of  this  canal,  as  well  as  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  of  like  width  and  depth,  would  permit 
passage  of  all  but  the  largest  vessels  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
to  Cape  Cod  Bay,  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  inland  waterways." 

The  Navy  man  is  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  commercial  side 
of  canal  construction.  He  very  appropriately  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  national  defense ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment reports  as  to  commerce  indicate  that  more  than  12,000,000  tons 
would  pass  through  the  New  Jersey  Canal  in  a  given  year,  which 
may  again  account  for  the  opposition  to  canal  construction  that  has 
recently  manifested  itself  in  the  interest  of  other  than  waterway 
transportation  agencies. 
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Business  Value  of  Waterways 

The  value  of  this  newly  created  business  for  one  section  only  of  the 
Atlantic  Intra-C'oastal  Waterway  is  virtually  incalculable.  It  would 
arise  from  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  and 
would  provide  extensively  for  the  useful  employment  of  labor.  There 
is  more  to  it  than  mere  local  benefits  to  New  Jersey  or  any  other 
State. 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  "missing-  link"  depends  completion 
and  utilization  to  the  full  of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Intra-Coastal 
Waterway  from  Florida  to  New  England.  Boston  and  Miami  would 
be  joined  in  the  liquid  bond,  as  would  Buffalo,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi ;  and  eventually  the  waterways  of  the  Gulf,  including 
a  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida,  which  would  save  1,000  miles 
of  outside  sailing,  and  complete  a  trunk  line  East,  West,  North  and 
South  12,000  miles  in  length,  with  innumerable  streams  entering  into 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  wonderful  network  of  waterways  inland,  connected  up  for 
public  service,  has  been  the  dream  of  statesmen  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington.  Gradually  it  is  being  realized,  and  we  have 
the  announcement  of  the  President  that  attention  will  again  be 
drawn  to  it  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Not  Opposed  to  Railways 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  while  pursuing  its 
demand  for  improved  and  serviceable  waterways,  has  at  no  time 
during  the  27  years  of  its  existence  opposed  the  railroads  or  other 
transportation  lines.  It  has  looked  upon  the  waterways  as  natural 
means  of  transportation  which  were  here  for  the  service  of  man 
before  artificial  means  of  transportation  were  provided,  and  which 
will  continue  in  man's  service  long  after  all  other  artificial  means 
of  transportation  have  disappeared. 

The  success  of  the  railroads  has  been  hailed  by  waterways  men, 
nor  have  they  opposed  the  construction  of  good  roads  throughout 
the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  waterways  have  been  feeders 
to  both  the  railroads  and  the  highways.  No  ship  comes  into  port 
with  a  cargo  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  business  of  the  railroads. 
In  a  similar  sense  waterways  have  aided  highways  and  brought 
to  them  business  they  might  not  otherwise  have  obtained  ;  so  there 
should  be  no  quarrel  between  them.  If  the  railroad  is  suffering 
from  the  competition  of  the  truck  and  the  automobile,  it  should  not 
seek  to  obliterate  the  waterway,  for  that,,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  a 
hopeless  and  impossible  task. 

If,  therefore,  we  may  continue  to  advise  our  railroad  friends  as 
we  have  sought  to  do  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  co-operate  with,  rather  than  attempt  to  destroy, 
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a  natural  and  useful  means  of  transportation  which  has  hitherto 
been  helpful  to  them. 

In  December  last,  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
with  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty  then  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association.  The  business  and  shipping  interests  were  present.  The 
railroads,  gravely  concerned  as  to  the  effects  of  a  competing  water- 
way in  Canada,  were  represented.  These  and  other  United  States 
interests  dealing  in  commodities  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  par- 
ticularly the  products  of  the  mines,  protested  against  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty.  The  loss  of  business  to  United  States  railroads  was 
apparent.  The  Convention  passed  resolutions  opposing  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  money  of  our  own  taxpayers  to  set  up  competition  with 
both  waterways  and  railways  within  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
no  better  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  waterways  men  toward  other 
transportation  agencies  could  be  presented.  It  may  be  recorded  that 
the  United  States  Senate  took  heed  of  the  resolutions  opposing  the 
ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  and  defeated  it. 

Progress  Leading  Up  to  Richmond 

A  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  during  the 
year  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  but  constructive 
work  has  proceeded  in  various  sections  included  in  the  1,435  miles 
of  authorized  intracoastal  waterway  from  Trenton  to  Miami ;  and 
on  many  projects  north  of  Raritan  Bay,  to  Cape  Cod  and  up  the 
Hudson  to  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  while  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  projects  entering  into  or  connecting  with  the 
trunk  line. 

The  Savannah  River  project,  leading  up  to  Augusta,  is  one  of 
these.  Work  has  proceeded  also  upon  such  rivers  as  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  the  Patapsco,  the  James,  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Savannah 
and  the  St.  Johns.  Public  Works  Administration  allotments,  over 
and  above  river  and  harbor  appropriations,  have  been  extensively 
applied  to  these  constructive  works.  And  for  this  we  make  due 
acknowledgment  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

We  are  grateful  to  Richmond,  splendid  city  of  the  South,  for 
the  invitation  to  come  back  to  share  its  hospitality  for  the  third 
time.  We  were  here  when  the  obstructions,  in  the  James  River  were 
a  drawback  to  the  city's  development.  We  are  here  now  to  find  that 
improvements  have  been  made  which  place  Richmond  in  the  fore- 
front as  a  productive  and  revenue-producing  port.  We  shall  doubt- 
less hear  about  this  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention.  Rich- 
mond, in  its  efforts  to  clear  the  historic  James,  and  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  a  closer  contact  with  the  sea,  has  always  had  our 
support. 
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We  congratulate  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  through  which  the 
James  pursues  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  we  rejoice  with 
our  associate  in  the  work  along  the  coast,  the  Mayor  of  Richmond, 
upon  the  splendid  results  that  have  been  achieved.  For  the  jane 
courtesy  the  people  of  Richmond  have  displayed  in  receiving  us,  and 
for  that  splendid  hospitality  at  their  hands,  which  we  know  is  ours, 
we  are,  as  visitors  from  all  the  coastal  States,  supremely  grateful. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Now,  ladies,  I  ask  you  to  bide  with  us  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  order  that  we  may  get  into  the  record  a  very  import- 
ant letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Major-General  Markham.  This 
letter  has  been  printed  and  will  be  distributed  immediately  after 
the  session. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  E.  M.  MARKHAM,  CHIEF  OF 

ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Washington,  October  2,  1934. 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mayor  Moore : 

I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  a  brief  description  of 
the  present  status  of  the  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
improvements  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under 
the  Public  Works  Program,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
improvements  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
has  allotted  to  the  Engineer  Department  a  total  of  $342,000,000 
for  application  to  one  hundred  eighteen  river  and  harbor 
projects.  These  projects  have  been  placed  under  way  and 
have  provided  direct  employment  for  sixty  thousand  persons, 
and  with  indirect  employment  included,  have  placed  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  fifty  thousand  men  at  work.  In  addi- 
tion, Congress  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1935,  $24,000,- 
000  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  river  and  harbor  works, 
and  $29,000,000  for  flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  expenditure  of  these  funds,  as  well  as  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  from  permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priations totaling  approximately  $8,000,000,  has  increased  the 
employment  afforded  by  the  Public  Works  program  under 
this  Department,  to  approximately  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
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sand  persons,  and  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  relief  of  unemployment,  as  well  as  materially  advanc- 
ing" the  river  and  harbor  program.  Two  hundred  seventy-four 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  $342,000,000 
allotted  under  the  Public  Works  program  was  for  appli- 
cation to  river  and  harbor  projects  and  $67,900,000  for  flood 
control  projects.  Of  the  $274,400,000  available  for  river  and 
harbor  projects,  $37,436,000  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbors  and  rivers  and  Intracoastal  Waterways  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  operations  under  the  Public  Works  pro- 
gram for  the  Atlantic  Coast  projects,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained, are  as  follows  : 

Boston  Harbor 
Allotments  totaling  $1,060,.000  are  being  applied  to  pro- 
viding a  much  needed  anchorage  area,  40  feet  in  depth,  at 
President's  Roads,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Cape  Cod  Canal 
Allotments  totaling  $5,718,000  are  being  applied  in  part 
to  the  construction  of  two  high  level  highway  bridges  of 
500  feet  clear  span,  and  one  vertical  lift  railroad  bridge 
of  the  same  span  to  replace  the  inadequate  bridges  now  span- 
ning the  canal.  The  construction  of  the  bridges  is  the  first 
step  necessary  to  the  widening-  and  deepening  of  the  canal, 
to  convert  into  a  capacious,  unrestricted  and  safe  waterway 
for  all  shipping.  The  canal,  originally  100  feet  in  width,  is 
now  being  widened  to  170  feet,  a  work  which  will  be  com-< 
pleted  this  fall.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be  applied 
to  further  widening  it  to  approximately  200  feet.  The  traffic 
on  this  canal  is  steadily  increasing*  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  it  be  improved  to  safely  and  expeditiously  handle  the 
important  shipping  passing  through  it. 

New  Haven  Harbor 
Allotments  totaling  $392,000  are  being  applied  to  provid- 
ing a  depth  of  25  feet  in  this  important  harbor. 

New  York  Harbor 
Allotments  totaling  $4,179,373  are  being  applied  to  en- 
larging the  channels  of  this  great  port.  With  these  funds 
the  improvement  of  the  East  River,,  in  progress  for  many 
years,  will  be  finally  completed ;  the  widening  of  the  lower 
North  River  channel  to  afford  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  pier- 
head to  pierhead  is  in  progress,  and  other  channels  which 
serve   the   widespread   branches   of   the   harbor   are  being 
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widened  and  deepened  to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. 

Hudson  Eiver, 

With  an  allotment  of  $236,000  a  channel  is  being  exca- 
vated to  afford  a  safe  approach  to  the  lock  at  Troy  and 
remove  the  hazard  to  which  the  shipping-  through  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal  has  been  exposed  in  passing  down 
the  Hudson. 

East  Rockaway  Inlet 
With  an  allotment  of  $70,000  a  channel  will  be  dredged 
into  the  inlet  to  complete  the  improvement  afforded  by  the 
recently  finished  jetty  at  the  entrance. 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  the  Sea 
With  an  allotment  of  $850,000  adequate  anchorage  areas 
are  being  provided  for  the  shipping  of  this  port. 

Delaware  Eiver,  Philadelphia  to  Trenton 
Allotments  totaling  $1,805,000  are  being  applied  to  a 
much  needed  enlargement  of  the  channel  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished seaport  of  Trenton  to  afford  a  channel  25  feet  deep 
and  300  feet  wide.  The  funds  in  hand  will  not  complete 
this  channel  but  will  greatly  advance  its  completion. 

Ocean  City  Harbor  and  Sinepuxent  Bay 
A  co-operative  project  is  being  carried  out  with  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $500,000  furnished  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  of  $281,000  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  inlet  from  the  sea  into  the  protected 
interior  waters  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  inlet 
will  afford  a  useful  harbor  for  small  craft  on  this  exposed 
coast,  besides  restoring  an  important  local  fishing  industry. 

Harbors  in  Chesapeake;  Bay 
A  considerable  population  on  this  bay   are  dependent 
upon  the  water  for  transportation  and  for  their  livelihood. 
Allotments   are  being  applied   to   the  improvement  of  the 
minor  harbors  necessary  to  their  existence  as  follows : 

Knapps  Narrows    $68,700 

Tangier  Channel    42,000 

Deals  Island    42,000 

James  Eiver 

With  an  allotment  of  $595,000  the  program  for  straight- 
ening and  deepening  the  river  to  Eiehmond  in  order  that 
a  modern  seaport  may  be  created  for  the  city,  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  completion  of  the  Turkey  Island  cut-off. 
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More  head  City  Harbor,  N.  C. 

An  allotment  of,  $1,555,000  has  been  received  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing-  a  channel  30  feet  in  depth  from  the  sea 
to  the  terminal  proposed  by  the  local  port  authority. 

Cape  Fear  Eiver 

An  allotment  of  $1,120,000  is  being  applied  to  the  ex- 
tension and  modernization  of  the  lock  and  dam  system  on 
the  river  to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  to  Fayetteville.  This 
improvement  is  expected  to  provide  a  useful  feeder  to  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Savannah  Eiver 

An  allotment  of  $1,775,000  is  being  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  and  dam  below  Augusta  to  provide  an 
adequate  channel  for  the  river  navigation  to  that  city. 

Charleston  Harbor 

An  allotment  of  $176,400  has  been  applied  to  the  widen- 
ing of  the  entrance  channel  to  this  port. 

Brunswick  Harbor 

An  allotment  of  $180,000  is  being  applied  to  needed 
deepening  of  the  channel  across  the  ocean  bar  off  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor. 

St.  Johns  Eiver,  Jacksonville  to  the  Ocean 

With  allotments  of  $301,874  the  channel  through  the 
river  to  the  port  of  Jacksonville  has  been  widened  and 
straightened  to  provide  a  commodious  and  safe  channel  to 
this  seaport. 

Fort  Pierce  Harbor 

An  allotment  of  $250,000  has  been  applied  to  rehabilitat- 
ing the  seaport  provided  at  large  cost  by  local  interests. 

Lake  Worth  Inlet 

An  allotment  of  $30,000  has  been  applied  to  restoring 
the  depths  in  the  channel  constructed  by  local  interests  from 
the  sea  to  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  at  large  cost. 

Miami  Harbor 

An  allotment  of  $2,202,126  is  being  applied  to  deepening 
to  30  feet  the  channel  from  the  sea  to  the  City  of  Miami. 
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Atlantic  I ntea coastal  Waterway 
Funds  allotted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  in 
the  amount  of  $5,196,000  have  provided  the  means  for  the 
most  active  prosecution  of  the  projects  for  a  continuous 
protected  waterway  along  the  coast  from  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  to  Miami,,  Florida  ;  a  distance  of  1,435  miles. 
The  completion  of  this  waterway  is  now  definitely  in  sight. 
All  that  remains  is  the  excavation  of  16  miles  of  a  deep  land 
cut  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  section  between  Little  River 
and  Winyah  Bay.  Dredges  have  been  steadily  working  on 
both  ends  of  this  cut  for  the  last  two  years.  They  should 
meet  in  1936  or  before.  With  funds  in  hand  the  section 
between  Winyah  Bay  and  Charleston,  formerly  4  feet  deep, 
is  being  deepened  to  afford  a  straighter  and  shorter  channel 
10  feet  deep.  The  canal  along  the  Florida  Coast,  from  the 
St.  Johns  River  to  Miami,  is  now  in  excellent  condition  and 
with  available  funds  will  be  entirely  completed  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  At  the  present  time,  vessels  of  a  draft  not 
suitable  for  long  sea  voyages  have  a  continuous  protected 
route  of  adequate  capacity  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
the  Delaware  River  to  Miami  except  in  the  run  from  the  Cape 
Fear  River  to  Winyah  Bay,  a  distance  of  less  than  100  miles, 
and  as  before  stated,  this  last  link  should  be  open  to  traffic 
within  two  years. 

Needless  to  say,  the  expansion  in  construction  activities 
resulting  from  the  Public  Works  program,,  has  represented 
a  material  increase  in  the  work  of  this  Department.  The 
promptness  with  which  plans  and  specifications  were  issued, 
and  the  work  placed  under  way,,  has  been  made  possible  only 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  organization  which  has  given 
its  best  efforts  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  to  expedit- 
ing the  Public  Works  program.  I  am,  of  course,  proud  in- 
deed of  the  work  accomplished  by  that  organization  as 
evidenced  by  the  results  obtained. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  MARKHAM,  Major-General, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


President  Moore,  :  This  letter  will  be  distributed  this  afternoon. 
Take  it  home  with  you  and  con  it  over. 

Before  we  recess,  and  we  will  do  so  very  soon,  I  shall  ask  every 
State  delegation  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  should  assemble  somewhere 
and  hold  its  caucus  and  decide  on  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Credentials  Committee.  Every 
State  is  entitled  to  select  its  own  members  of  these  committees. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  be  Mr. 
Small,  and  I  shall  announce  the  personnel  of  the  other  committees- 
at-large  tomorrow  morning  or  perhaps  this  evening-.  If  you  have 
any  resolutions,  present  them  to  Mr.  Small. 

At  this  time  I  shall  recognize  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Umlauf,  who  will  present  a  resolution. 


RESOLUTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Umlauf  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  all  resolutions  shall  be  in  writing  and  they  shall, 
upon  presentation  to  the  Convention,  be  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

I  offer  that  resolution. 

President  Moore  :  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  Is  there  a 
second? 

Mr.  Bates,  of  New  York.    I  second  it. 

President  Moore;  :  Mr.  Umlauf  moves  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution and  it  is  seconded  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Bates, 
and  by  the  lady  from  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Knipe. 

All  in  favor  will  say  aye. 

Those  opposed  will  say  no. 

The  resolution  is  carried  unanimously.    I  declare  it  to  be  adopted. 

We  will  now  make  way  for  the  ladies  who  are  to  be  entertained 
at  tea.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  urged  to  be  here  at  eight 
o'clock  promptly.    We  have  a  very  interesting  program. 

The  Convention  stands  in  recess  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  16,  1934 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  resumed  their  deliberations 
at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  Roof  Garden,  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had  : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore:  The  hour  of  eight  having  arrived,  the  Con- 
vention will  be  in  order. 

I  request  the  Rev.  Solon  B.  Cousins,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Richmond,  to  come  forward. 
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I  also  ask  the  Hon.  Howard  E.  Cornell,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a 
marine  engineer  of  distinction,  to  come  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

The  spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Association  of  Boston  was 
referred  to  this  morning-  by  the  Mayor  of  that  famous  old  city — 
Frank  S.  Davis  (applause) — will  he  join,  us  here?  (Applause.) 

Another  gentleman,  just  as  handsome,  and  in  his  full  regalia, 
Colonel  E.  D.  Ardery — will  he  come  forward  at  this  time?  (Applause.) 

Also  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver,  Director,  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  Steamboat  Inspection,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.    I  ask  Director  Weaver  to  come  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Rise,  please,  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cousins,  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  Richmond,  invokes  the  Divine  blessing. 

(This  was  done.) 

President  Moore  :  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  while 
the  Doctor  prayed  for  us  he  is  called  elsewhere  to  pray  for  others ; 
there  are  others  in  the  world,  probably,  who  need  it  as  much  as  we 
do,  but  we  thank  the  Doctor  and  wish  him  Godspeed. 

I  am  glad  particularly  to  welcome  Director  Weaver  to  the  Con- 
vention. You  have  read,  all  of  you,  I  suspect,  of  the  "Morro  Castle" 
disaster  off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  President  of  this  Association 
referred  to  it  in  his  annual  address  this  afternoon.  In  charge  of 
that  investigation,  in  co-operation  with  the  Director,  was  our  friend 
Dickinson  N.  Hoover,  former  Chief  of  the  Steamboat  Insjyection 
Service  of  the  United  States.  I  observe  him  in  the  room  and  I  ask 
Mr.  Baxter  to  bring  him  forward.  (Applause.) 

We  will  proceed  now  with  some  business  details  before  introduc- 
ing the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment  of  the  temporary  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Harry  T.  Baxter,  of  Philadelphia,  and,  assisting  him,  will 
be  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Graef,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  be  our  old  friend  who  has  been  in 
the  harness  a  good  many  years,  William  W.,  Morgan  (applause),  now 
Assistant  Director  of  Supplies  and  Purchases  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chair  announces  as  the  official  reporter  of  the  Convention, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Middlemiss,  of  Washington.  He  has  served  us  in  many 
previous  Conventions. 

The  Chair  also  announces  the  following  appointments  of  mem- 
bers-at-large  of  the  committees  to  which  will  be  referred  the  detail 
work  of  the  Convention  : 

Temporary  Secretary— Harry  T.  Baxter,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Assistant  Secretary — Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Graef,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Sergeant-at-Arms — William  W.  Morgan,  Assistant  Director,  De- 
partment of  Supplies  and  Purchases,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Assistants — Nathan  H.  Rambo,  Jr.,  and  Moriz  Bernstein,  both  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Official  Reporter — H.  S.  Middlemiss,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Ch  airman  also  announced  the  Committee-at-Large  on  Reso- 
lutions, as  follows: 

Hon.  John  H.  Small,  North  Carolina,  Chairman. 

Frank  S.  Davis,  Massachusetts. 

Judge  William  E.  Woollard,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Neil  S.  Franklin,  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  T.  Guy  Woolford,  Georgia. 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  now  presents  for  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Development  of  Transportation  on  the  Inland 
Waterways  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard,"  the  Hon.  Howard  E.  Cornell, 
an  engineer  of  outstanding  ability  and  a  naval  architect  of  achieve- 
ment, Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  (Applause.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE 
INLAND  WATERWAYS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEABOARD 

Hon.  Howard  E.  Cornell,  Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  was  not  until  permanent  settlements  were  made  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  transportation  of  food  and 
articles  of  trade  and  barter  became  a  necessity  to  the  newly  settled 
Colonies. 

The  Spanish,  French,  English,  Dutch  and  Swedes  were  the  prin- 
cipal settlers.  The  Spaniard  made  no  permanent  settlement  above 
St.  Augustine,  confining  himself  to  the  exploitation  of  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  what  is  now  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  made  settlements  on  the  Delaware  and  New 
York,  but  soon  were  absorbed  by  the  English.  This  left  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  English  and  what  is  now 
Canada,  to  the  French.  After  1763  the  French  disappeared  from 
the  picture,  leaving  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  possession  of  the  English. 

The  Europeans  found  the  bark  canoe,  the  coracle  and  the  pirogue 
in  use  by  the  Indians,  and  to  a  great  extent  adopted  them  and 
gradually  modified  them  to  suit  their  own  uses. 

Before  the  advent  of  steam,  the  keel  boat,  the  flat  boat,  the 
sloop  and  the  schooner  were  the  principal  means  of  transportation 
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on  the  inland  waterways,  together  with  modifications  of  the  pirogue 
fitted  with  sails.  Rafts  of  logs  were  sometimes  used,  but  as  they 
were  unwieldy  and  hard  to  manage,  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  later,  chiefly  because  their  use  was  possible  only  with  the 
current,  and  as  logs  were  plentiful  at  their  destination  in  the  early 
days  the  problem  of  one-way  traffic  arose,  which  has  been  with  us 
ever  since. 

The  keel  boat,  a  long,  narrow  boat  fitted  with  oars,  was  used, 
but  its  capacity  was  limited  to  about  25  tons,  although  larger  ones 
were  used  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

The  flat  boat,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  is  now  known 
as  a  scow,  floated  downstream  with  the  current  and  was  steered 
with  sweeps.  It  was  usually  broken  up  at  destination  as  it  was  too 
heavy  and  unwieldy  to  make  a  return  trip.  The  cost  of  the  return 
passage  of  the  crews  added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  freight, 
which  was  very  high  on  the  western  rivers. 

With  the  coming  of  the  canals  a  different  type  of  boat  was  de- 
veloxjed  for  use  on  them,  the  motive  power  being  horses  or  mules  and 
the  tow  rope  and  tow  path  came  into  existence.  The  canals  were 
shallow  and  the  boats  small.  Tolls  were  charged  but  the  traffic  was 
considerable  until  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  The  application  of 
steam  as  a  propulsive  medium  changed  the  whole  perspective.  Con- 
troversies have  raged  over  the  respective  claims  of  Fitch,  Fulton, 
Stevens  and  others,  but  we  do  know  that  the  "iClermont"  made  her 
first  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  August,  1807,  returning  suc- 
cessfully to  her  starting  point  and  thus  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  this  type  of  propulsion. 

In  the  meantime  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  had  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Legislature  in  1798,  giving  him  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigating  all  boats  propelled  by  steam  on  the  waters  of 
the  State  for  a  term  of  20  years,  provided  he  should  within  12  months 
build  a  boat  that  would  attain  a  speed  of  4  miles.  His  first  boat 
only  attained  a  speed  of  3  miles,  and  realizing  that  the  grant  would 
not  be  effective  he  again  applied  to  the  Legislature,  and  on  April 
5,  1803,  the  grant  was  again  bestowed  on  Livingston,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  a  boat  would  be  built  that  would  run  at  4  miles  speed 
within  a  period  of  2  years.  Fulton  was  made  a  joint  beneficiary 
with  Livingston. 

Again,  after  many  experiments,  the  partners  failed  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  the  time  was  extended  to  1807.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  "Clermont"  made  her  successful  trip.  This  gave  Livingston 
and  Fulton  a  monopoly  of  the  operation  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam 
in  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Much  litigation  ensued  and  it  was  not  until  1824  that  by  a  decision 
by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  monopoly  was  dissolved. 

This  decision  opened  the  way  for  unrestricted  operation  of  steam- 
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driven  vessels  between  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah, each  had  their  lines  radiating  in  all  directions  on  their  im- 
mediate waters,  but  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  there  lay 
252  miles  of  water,  130  of  which  were  outside,;  and  as  the  boats  were 
small  and  not  particularly  seaworthy  there  were  very  few  steam- 
driven  vessels  in  regular  service,  and  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more the  conditions  were  somewhat  worse. 

The  principal  service  outside  was  by  sailing  vessels.  However,  in 
July,  1829,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  was  opened  and  in 
August,  1834,  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  Canal  was  opened  to  naviga- 
tion. Both  were  lock  canals  and  limited  as  to  depth  and  dimensions 
of  the  locks,  but  traffic  increased  enormously,  reaching  its  peak  about 
1870.  Transportation  through  the  canals  was  by  the  typical  canal 
boat  with  horses  and  mules  as  the  motive  power,  also  self-propelled 
barges,  and  by  barges  drawn  by  tow  boats..  Tolls  were  charged  in 
the  canals  and  the  volume  of  traffic  made  the  investment  a  profit- 
able one. 

With  the  passing  of  time  great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
methods  of  water  transportation  and  the  demands  of  commerce  made 
the  improvement  of  the  waterways  necessary.  Channels  in  the 
natural  waterways  were  deepened  and  sea-level  canals  became  a 
necessity  where  possible.  Up  until  1900  very  little  had  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  and  the  traffic  through  the  canals  dwindled 
in  consequence  and  ceased  to  earn  a  profit  for  the  stockholders. 

The  Erie  Canal,  built  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  opened  in 
1825,  has  much  the  same  history.  The  agitation  for  Government  con- 
trol and  operation  without  tolls  became  insistent  and  sponsored  by 
the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  a  staunch  supporter  in  Congress  of  the 
improvement  of  the  links,  connecting  the  waterways,  much  was  accom- 
plished. Your  Association  has  steadfastly  worked  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Boston  to  Miami  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  and  I  trust 
the  consummation  is  in  sight. 

With  this  foreword,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  general  description 
of  the  type  and  capacity  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  goods  on  the  inland  waterways. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies  they  were  dependent  on  the 
mother  country  for  almost  everything  save  food,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  manufactured  articles  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston  were  the 
principal  ports,  and  ships  brought  supplies  to  them  for  distribution 
to  each  section.  Inland  communication  was  over  trails,  impassable 
much  of  the  time  and  dangerous,  at  all  times;  therefore  the  boat 
was  the  vehicle  and  the  water  the  high  road.  Navigable  waters  were 
to  a  great  extent  the  limit  of  distribution  and  collection  of  goods  for 
export  ;  therefore  each  section  developed  the  type  and  size  of  boat 
best  suited  to  its  needs. 
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Indian  trails  were  the  principal  means  of  communication  between 
the  settlements.  The  larger  towns  had  some  roads  that  were  more 
or  less  passable  in  dry  weather.  This  condition  prevailed  until  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  when  the  Post  Roads  were  constructed  by 
private  capital  and  tolls  charged.  Before  this  there  was  compara- 
tively little  exchange  of  goods  between  these  sections.  Between 
Boston  and  New  York  and  the  settlements  and  towns  along  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  sloop  and  the  schooner  were  the  principal  trans- 
ports and  had  a  deadweight  capacity  from  50  to  100  tons.  These, 
together  with  the  batteau,  with  a  capacity  of  about  1  ton,  comprised 
the  transports  then  in  use. 

On  the  Delaware  the  same  type  of  boats  were  in  use,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Durham  Boat,  which  took  its  name  from  Robert 
Durham,  Manager  of  the  Durham  Furnace  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  They 
were  about  60  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  sharp  at  both 
ends  and  drew  about  20  inches  when  carrying  15  tons.  They  had 
a  mast  and  two  sails  and  were  manned  by  a  crew  of  five  men,  one 
steering  and  two  on  each  side  pushing  with  iron-shod  poles  when 
returning  against  the  current. 

On  the  Chesapeake  much  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  the  boats 
were  more  or  less  similar,  with  dimensions  and  rig  to  suit  the  local 
conditions  of  the  waterways.  On  the  Susquehanna  rafts  and  flat 
boats  came  down  with  the  current.  All  of  these  vessels  depended 
on  sails,  oars  and  poles  for  the  return  voyage.  This  was  a  laborious 
task  and  these  obstacles  continued  to  be  the  stumbling  block  of 
American  transportation  and  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  of 
the  early  inventors. 

John  Fitch  constructed  a  steamboat  in  1788  that  ran  on  the 
Delaware  between  Burlington  and  Philadelphia  and  a  few  years  later 
a  considerable  number  of  trips  were  made,  but  lacking  financial 
assistance  the  project  was  abandoned.  James  Ramsey,  of  Virginu  ,, 
had  much  the  same  experience  and  it  remained  for  Robert  Fulton 
to  put  into  operation  and  maintain  and  develop  the  steamboat. 

The  improvement  in  steam  vessels  in  the  ensuing  20  years  was 
marked,  increasing  the  dimensions  and  speed  of  all  classes.  In  1825 
the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  followed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware in  1828,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  in  1834.  Shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  canals  the  railroad  era  dawned  and  from  then 
on  a  fight  for  supremacy  began.  For  a  time  the  canals  more  than 
held  their  own,  but  the  size  of  the  locks  restricted  the  vessels  operat- 
ing in  the  canals  and  the  shallow  depth  and  restricted  width  cut 
down  the  speed  through  them.  The  railroads  were  increasing  their 
efficiency  and  improving  their  equipment  and  by  obtaining  control 
of  some  of  the  important  "links"  brouglit  the  traffic  through  the 
canals  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  communication  between 
the  interior  of  New  York  and  the  seaboard  was  largely  over  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers. 
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These  vessels  were  known  as  "arks"  and  flour  and  produce 
reached  tidewater  this  way.  These  arks  were  roughly  constructed 
craft  about  90  feet  long",  16  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  with  a  capacity 
of  about  60  tons.  These  arks  were  steered  by  a  hugh  oar  some 
30  feet  long,  requiring  two  men  to  handle.  Four  to  six  additional 
men  were  included  in  the  crew  to  use  poles  and  oars  in  an  emer- 
gency. After  the  opening  of  the  canals  and  the  construction  of  the 
turnpike  roads  the  ascending  traffic  was  practically  abandoned  on 
the  swift  streams. 

With  the  opening  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  in  1918, 
it  was  possible  to  operate  other  than  the  conventional  canal  barge. 
These,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  operated  by  mule  };)Ower, 
although  there  were  a  few  steam  tugs  and  barges  of  low  power. 
These  canal  boats  were  generally  about  98  feet  long  by  17 yz  feet 
beam  and  drew  6  feet  of  water  loaded.  They  had  a  dead  weight 
capacity  of  about  240  net  tons.  During  1918  there  were  950  craft 
in  service  in  the  canal,  very  few  of  which  exceeded  the  above  capacity, 
the  total  of  which  was  about  230,000  tons.  In  1925  there  were  889 
commercial  vessels  in  canal  service,  of  which  88  were  tugs  and  801 
were  cargo  carriers,  the  total  capacity  was  406,635  tons,  the  average 
of  each  being  about  508  tons.  Today  this  number  has  probably  not 
increased,  but  the  capacity  of  each  new  unit  has  increased  greatly. 

The  locks  in  the  canal  are  generally  328  feet  long  by  45  feet 
in  width,  but  there  is  one  lock  that  is  but  304  feet  long  and  about 
,44. 4  feet  wide.  The  locks  have  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet  over 
the  sills,  while  the  depth  in  the  canal  is  only  about  11  feet,  but 
bridges  and  culverts  are  so  built  as  to  permit  the  enlargement  of 
the  channel  to  the  depth  of  14  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  110  feet. 
The  dimensions,  of  the  locks  limit  the  size  of  the  carriers  to  about 
300  feet  in  length  and  about  43  feet  in  beam,  and  as  the  maximum 
height  of  the  bridges  is  15  feet  6  inches  above  the  water,  the  operate 
ing  conditions  of  the  carriers  when  light  must  not  exceed  this,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  fitted  with  ballast  tanks  to  control  this  condition. 

There  has  been  built  in  the  past  15  years  a  number  of  vessels 
designed  to  operate  on  the  barge  canal.  These  vessels  vary  in  size 
and  are  generally  propelled  by  Diesel  or  Diesel-electric  motors.  Their 
capacity  varies  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  and  many  of  them  can  be 
operated  from  Lake  ports  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Two  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  fleet  of  canal  carriers 
are  the  "Chester"  and  "Edgewater"  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
These  vessels  are  the  result  of  intensive  studies  of  the  requirements 
of  the  barge  canal  operation,  combining  with  the  above  the  necessary 
seaworthiness  for  coastwise  traffic.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Length-over-all,  300  feet;  beam,  43  feet;  moulded  depth,  20  feet,  and 
a  draft  of  9  feet  6  inches  when  loaded  to  their  normal  capacity  of 
1,800  tons  of  freight.  The  maximum  clearance  under  these  conditions 
is  15  feet.    It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  these  vessels  are 
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about  the  maximum  size  the  locks  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
can  accommodate. 

These  vessels  have  a  number  of  features  incorporated  in  their 
construction  that  are  unusual,  and  a  short  description  might  be  of 
interest.  The  cargo  holds  are  three  in  number  and  have  a  total 
capacity  of  145,000'  cubic  feet.  The  forward  and  after  holds  are 
served  by  four  hatches  each,  and  the  middle  hold  with  one  hatch. 
This  hold  can  be  used  for  cargo  or  water  ballast  when  passing 
through  the  canal  light.  The  hatches  have  telescopic  steel  covers, 
opened  and  closed  by  two  motor-driven  winches.  Warping  winches 
at  the  bow  and  stern  for  handling-  in  the  locks  are  installed  in 
pockets.  The  stack  drops  into  a  tunnel  under  control  by  a  hydraulic 
ram,  and  the  pilot  house  also  drops  into  a  well,  leaving  only  the 
ports  above  the  deck  of  visibility.  The  masts  and  ventilators  are 
lowered  by  hand.  The  propulsion  is  by  two  steam  turbines,  each  of 
which  develops  800  shaft  horsepower  at  200  revolutions  of  the  engine. 
Two  oil-burning  water  tube  boilers  of  special  design  with  econo- 
mizers, superheaters  and  water  walls,  evaporate  about  28,000  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour  under  induced  draft.  Automatic  control  of  fuel, 
draft,  feed,  water  and  pressure  is  provided  for  the  boilers. 

The  auxiliaries  are  most  modern  and  complete  and  were  designed 
specially  for  these  vessels.  There  are  two  50  k.  w.  turbo-generators 
furnishing  current  for  the  motor-driven  auxiliaries.  The  steering 
gear  is  duplicate  motor-driven  screw  gear.  These  vessels  are  the 
larger  carriers  in  the  traffic  between  Lake  ports  and  the  Atlantic 
ports  via  the  New  York  State  Canal  and  have  been  using  the  new 
Welland  Canal  since  its  opening,  entering  the  canal  at  Oswego. 

Better  time  can  be  made  by  this  route  owing  to  the  deeper 
water  which  permits  greater  speed,  although  the  distance  is  some- 
what greater.  The  time  from  Detroit  to  New  York  is  about  5V2 
days,  and  to  Philadelphia  about  20  to  24  hours  more.  The  time  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  could  be  reduced  at  least  40  per  cent,  if 
the  proposed  new  Delaware  and  Earitan  Canal  were  in  operation, 
and  would  reduce  the  marine  risk  of  passing  around  the  Capes. 
Since  the  first  of  this  year  the  canal  carriers  have  made  about 
40  trips  to  Philadelphia  via  New  York,  bringing  to  this  port  about 
36,000  tons  of  freight  and  returning  with  about  30,000  tons,  mostly 
sugar. 

The  improvement  in  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  made  it 
possible  to  operate  boats  that  could  carry  as  much  freight  as  an 
ordinary  train  of  40  cars  and  deliver  it  in  Philadelphia,  including 
the  outside  passage  from  New  York  to  destination  in  about  the  same 
time  the  railroads  could  do  it  and  at  less  cost. 

Since  the  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 
the  size  of  vessels  using  it  have  increased  and  the  service  has  im- 
proved, but  the  current  in  the  canal,  combined  with  the  restricted 
width,  limits  its  use  to  smaller  vessels,  it  not  being  possible  for  two 
of  the  larger  vessels  to  pass  in  certain  sections. 
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The  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  been  increased  in  width  and  other 
improvements  made  so  that  its  use  should  increase  as  it  furnishes 
a  safe  passage  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  avoiding  the  shoals  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  break  in  the  system  is  the  canal  across 
New  Jersey;  were  that  completed  with  a  minimum  draft  of  15  feet 
and  a  bottom  width  of  not  less  than  150  feet,  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  likewise  improved  it  would  be  possible  to  ship 
cargoes  from  Duluth  to  Norfolk  and  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  by 
self-propelled  cargo  boats  with  a  capacity  of  1,800  to  2,000  tons  over 
the  inland  waterways,  and  from  Norfolk  down  to  Miami,  under 
present  conditions,  smaller  boats  would  be  used. 

By  this  statement  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  thought  that 
I  do  not  consider  a  ship  canal  necessary ;  quite  the  contrary,  as  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ship  canals  should  be  completed  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  25  feet  or  more  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
but  in  the  meantime,  much  can  be  accomplished  with  the  15  feet 
depth.  Under  present  conditions  a  cargo  boat  must  be  designed  suf- 
ficiently seaworthy  to  go  outside  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  and  Norfolk,  as  on  the  latter  trip  the  distance 
up  the  Delaware  Kiver  and  down  the  Chesapeake  is  so  much  greater 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  this  route.  With  the  canal  across 
New  Jersey,  a  different  condition  would  prevail  and  would  result  in 
a  special  type  of  boat  with  maximum  capacity  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  build  and  operate. 

A  special  type  of  boat  that  the  canals  have  made  possible  is  the 
canal  bulk  oil  tanker. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  a  large 
number  of  vessels  of  this  type  have  been  put  in  operation.  They 
cover  the  territory  much  better  than  the  pipe  line  or  the  railroads 
and  at  a  less  cost,  and  each  tanker  has  a  capacity  of  250,000  to 
500,000  gallons,  25  to  50  tank  cars.  These  tankers  vary  in  size 
to  suit  the  district  served  and  are  limited  in  capacity  only  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  waterways  traversed.  Not  being  exposed  to  rough 
weather  the  freeboard  is  reduced  and  the  construction  costs  are  less. 

Between  Norfolk  and  Miami  the  greatest  depth  on  the  inland 
waterways  does  not  exceed  12  feet  and  the  minimum  is  about  6  feet; 
this,  while  sufficient  for  the  smaller  craft,,  would  not  permit  the  use 
of  the  type  of  vessels  navigating  the  waters  north  of  Norfolk,  but 
a  special  type  of  self-propelled  vessel  suitable  for  this  section  could 
be  developed,  particularly  the  tanker  type,  which  could  operate  from 
Baltimore  down  and  return  in  ballast,  which  is  a  condition  under 
which  tank  cars  must  be  operated — a  one-way  freight. 

By  the  experience  gained  in  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  self-propelled  barges  give  the  best 
results  for  efficiency  in  operation  and  cost  per  ton  mile  in  the  move- 
ment of  freight. 

The  barges  must  be  designed  for  the  services  intended,  and  size 
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and  speed  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  service.  Generally 
speaking1,'  the  barges  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  as  it  costs  just 
as  much  to  man  a  1,000-ton  barge  as  one  twice  that  capacity  and 
the  fuel  cost  is  the  only  variable.  The  speed  loaded  varies  from 
8  to  14  miles  per  hour,  and  this  particular  condition  is  the  important 
feature.  If  most  of  the  run  is  in  waters  where  the  speed  is  re- 
stricted there  is  no  advantage  in  installing  high  powers  as  they  only 
add  to  capital  cost  without  advantage. 

If  comparatively  high  speeds  can  be  maintained  the  increase  in 
freight  handled  may  more  than  equal  the  increased  cost  of  operation, 
due  to  greater  power. 

The  entire  problem  is  one  for  study  and  should  be  worked  out  to 
suit  conditions  prevailing  in  the  route  over  which  the  vessels  are 
to  be  operated.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  When  this  Association  started  there  was  no 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  Quite  a  number  of  years  elapsed  before  shipping 
had  reached  the  point  where  we  could  induce  the  people  to  consider 
the  canal  up  there.  Today  it  is  a  great  Government  enterprise. 
Improvements  have  been  made,  improvements  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing and  in  the  approaches — and  they  will  continue  to  be  made.  As 
to  these,  although  we  have  the  word  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  it, 
we  should  like  to  hear  now  from  our  friend  Frank  S.  Davis,  Manager 
of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
(Applause.) 


PROGRESS  ON  CAPE  COD  CANAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis,  Manager,  Maritime  Association, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr.  President,  Invited  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Before  taking  up  the  subject  that  I  am  listed  to  discuss  with 
you,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  to  make  a 
few  observations  with  respect  to  matters  that  I  consider  of  vital 
importance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our 
waterways.  Before  doing  that,  I  just  want  to  make  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  presence  of  the  ladies  this  evening.  You  know  I  do  not  need 
to  comment,  I  suppose,  for  every  one  enjoyed  the  wonderful  oratory 
that  we  listened  to  this  afternoon  and  this  evening,  but  I  do  not 
recall  that  any  one  has  referred  to  the  interest  that  is  being  dis- 
played by  the  ladies  of  the  local  committee  in  attending  this  Con- 
vention in  such  goodly  numbers,  and  the  ladies  of  the  delegates  who 
came  with  them.  To  me,  I  must  confess,  it  was  inspiring  and  if 
they  were  to  boycott  the  meeting  and  withdraw,  I  am  afraid  the 
men — we  would  not  make  such  an  impressive  showing. 
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Pkesident  Moore,  :  They  knew  that  the  Mayor  of  Boston  would 
be  here.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis  :  To  answer  that,  I  will  say  this :  I  have  attended 
these  Conventions  year  after  year,  and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance that  has  given  me  such  a  thrill  as  the  presence  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Mayor  from  Boston.  To  those  of  us  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  Boston  and  who  know  how  busy  he  is  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  tremendously  important  problems  that  are  engaging  his 
attention,  it  is  a  big  compliment  to  this  Organization  that  he  is 
here ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  first  out-tof-town  convention  that  he  has 
attended  since  he  took  office,  and  that  he  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  attend  this  Convention  (applause)  indicates,  I  would 
say,  that  the  Association  has  enlisted  the  support  of  a  very  power- 
ful advocate  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  word  about  these  problems.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anybody  in  the  room  who  has  observed  the  trend  of  trans- 
portation matters  but  has  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
to1  stifle  waterways  all  over  our  country  in  their  development.  Now, 
I  want  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  room  an  outstanding  example 
of  how  a  highly  placed  railroad  executive  can  accomplish,  by  co- 
operating with  and  not  opposing  the  efforts  of  an  organization  like 
this,  designed  to  develop  the  waterways  of  our  country — I  refer  to 
George  Bates,  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  is  a  highly  placed  railroad 
official.  He  attends  these  Conventions  regularly  and  he  fits  in  with 
us  and  he  does  not  oppose  everything  that  comes  up,  and,  as  a  result 
of  such  co-operation  I  suspect  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  development  of  that  wonderful  port  of  Albany,  New  York.  That 
is  what  others  can  do,  if  they  did  likewise. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  Federal  Co-ordinator  of  Trans- 
portation has  before  the  Congress  a  recommendation  to  regulate 
water  transportation  and  the  further  recommendation  that  such 
regulation  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  should  not 
engage  our  very  careful  consideration  and  study.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  be  critical  at  all,  I  must  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  appointed  primarily  to  protect  the  railroads,  and 
the  danger  of  having  them  given  jurisdiction  of  the  regulation  of 
water  transportation  is  that  they  are  liable  to  fix  rates  for  water 
transportation  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  rail  rates  that  will 
be  fatal  to  water  transportation. 

We  should  consider  whether  or  not  this  Organization  should 
not  insist  that  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
given  such  jurisdiction,  that  at  least  there  be  placed  on  or  added 
to  the  membership  of  that  organization  men  interested  in,  experi- 
enced in,  and  sympathetic  with  waterways. 

More  recently  the  Federal  Co-ordinator  has  recommended  that 
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a  dockage  charge  be  made  against  the  vessels  using  railroad  piers. 
Well,,  that,  too,  may  be  all  right.  You  can  supply  uniformity  up  and 
down  the  seaboard  at  private  piers  as  well  as  railroad  piers,  but  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  receive  our  earnest  consideration. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  story  in  connection  with  Mr.  Volstead, 
the  author  of  the  Act  that  bears  his  name.  They  say  that  he  has 
a  fund  of  anecdotes  and  stories  at  his  fingers'  ends  to  meet  the 
jibes  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  jolly  him  a  bit  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Prohibition  Act,  and  they  say  of  him,  when  some  of  his  friends 
were  doing  that,  that  he  recited  this  story :  He  said  that  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  schools  asked  a  pupil  to  compose  a  sentence  with  the 
word  "diadem"  in  it.  So  the  pupil  pondered  a  bit  and  offered  this 
sentence :  "Those  who  drink  moonshine  diadem  sight  sooner  than 
those  who  do  not."  (Laughter.) 

Well,  I  believe  that  applies  to  the  railroad  situation  in  a  busi- 
ness sense.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  those  railroad  executives 
who  insist  upon  opposing  the  development  of  waterways  in  this 
country,  the  declared  policy  of  our  Government,  are  going  to  "diadem 
sight  sooner  than  those  who  do  not."  (Applause.) 

I  always  anticipate  and  enjoy  the  Annual  Conventions  of  this 
fine  Organization,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  Under 
the  able  guidance  and  leadership  of  our  distinguished  President,  the 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  good  fellowship 
prevails  at  these  meetings  of  the  Association  that  is  most  helpful 
and  inspiring.  We  return  to  our  home  environment  after  exchanging 
views  with  perhaps  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  value  of  co-operative  effort 
in  securing  those  things  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  that  way,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  by  spreading  the  doctrine  of  optim- 
ism and  of  patriotism,  and  by  demonstrating  as  it  always  has  the 
value  of  co-operation,  is  rendering  an  indirect  public  service  in  this 
era  of  world-wide  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  is  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  valuable  to  our  country  as  the  direct  public  service  it  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  rendered  in  securing  the  improvement  of  our 
coastal  waterways. 

This  is  fully  realized  in  New  England  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  all  matters  affecting  our  waterways,  we  have  come  to 
regard  this  Association  as  the  one  above  all  others  that  is  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest 
and  to  obtain  results. 

Water  transportation  is  vital  to  New  England.  Along  its  sea- 
board from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  Stamford,  Connecticut,  there  are  no 
less  than  sixty-six  tidewater  harbors,  navigable  inlets  and  rivers. 
The  latest  available  War  Department  figures  show  that  in  1932, 
nearly  thirty-six  million  tons  of  water-borne  commerce  were  handled 
in  these  sixty-six  inlets  and  harbors.    This  is  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
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the  total  water-borne  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
year  of  1932  our  New  England  railroads  handled  some  40,000,000 
tons  of  freight,  so  it  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  how  greatly 
our  New  England  industries  are  obliged  to\  depend  upon  water  trans- 
portation facilities  to  meet  their  transportation  requirements. 

And  right  there  let  me  revert  to  the  attitude  of  the  railroads 
to  the  missing  link.  Here  (indicating  a  printed  document)  is  a 
brief  filed  by  the  railroads  serving  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  filed  with  the  Special  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department,  very  recently,  October  8,  1934.  It  consists  of  seventy- 
five  printed  pages  and  it  is  directed  in  opposition  to  the  canal 
advocated  by  this  Organization  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  known 
as  the  "missing  link."  Here  is  what  they  say  in  one  paragraph  at 
p  age  41  : 

"The  only  existing  part  of  the  so-called  'system'  comparable  to 
the  proposed  canal  is  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  That  was  privately  con- 
structed ;  it  never  attracted  the  traffic  that  had  been  expected,  with 
the  result  that  it  failed  as  a  business  enterprise  and  thereafter  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government." 

Well,  they  made  a  rather  unfortunate  selection,  keeping  in  mind 
that  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  intracoastal  waterway  which  our 
railroad  friends  concede  is  comparable  to  the  proposed  canal  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is.  of  course,  one  of  New  England's  out- 
standing waterways.  But  it  is  even  more  than  that.  In  the  reason- 
ably near  future  when  the  improvement  program  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  carried  out,  it  will  be  not  only  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
coastal  waterways,  but  a  great  national,  commercial  and  military 
asset  as  well,  thanks  largely  to  the  splendid  foresight  and  energetic 
efforts  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  soundness 
and  the  value  of  the  intracoastal  waterway  project  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain  and  it 
affords  an  unanswerable  argument  against  any  further  delay  in 
construction  of  the  "missing  link"  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  is  what  has  happened.  In  1925,  cargo  handled  through  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  amounted  to  681,000  tons.  Only  eight  years  later, 
in  1932,  cargo  moved  through  the  canal  amounted  to  2,509,319  tons, 
an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

In  the  same  year,  1932,  189,275  passengers  safely  made  the  passage 
through  the  canal.  Do  not  these  figures  speak  eloquently  as  to  the 
value  of  this  waterway  to  our  industries  along  the  entire  seaboard? 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  foresight  of 
the  War  Department. 

Under  the  able  and  honest  supervision  of  the  War  Department, 
the  work  of  improving  the  canal  on  a  comprehensive  scale  is  now 
being  carried  out. 
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Three  high-level  bridg'es  now  under  construction  will,  completed, 
replace  the  existing  structures.  The  new  Sagamore  Highway  Bridge 
is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  canal. 
About  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Sagamore  Bridge,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  Buzzards  Bay  entrance  is  the  Bourne  Highway 
Bridge.  The  third  bridge  is  a  railroad  bridge,  which  is  located 
close  to  the  western  or  Buzzards  Bay  end  of  the  tunnel.  This  bridge 
carries  the  Provincetown  and  Woods  Hole  branches  of  the  Old  Colony 
Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
new  bridge  is  being  constructed  alongside  of  the  old.  All  of  the  old 
bridges  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  new  ones  are  completed. 

The  two  new  highway  bridges  will  have  a  fixed  span  over  the 
canal,  permitting  a  clearance  between  main  piers  of  560  feet.  The 
vertical  clearance  at  mean  high  water  will  be  135  feet.  The  rail- 
road bridge  will  be  a  vertical  lift  bridge  with  the  same  horizontal 
and  vertical  clearances,  when  the  span  is  raised,  as  the  new  highway 
bridges.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  normal  position  of  the  lift  span 
the  raised  position.  When  necessary  for  a  train  to  cross,  the  span 
will  be  lowered  and  then  raised  again  immediately  after  the  train 
has  cleared  the  bridge.  This  is  being  done  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  boat  traffic,  which  would  require  raising  the  span,  than 
there  is  rail  traffic,  which  would  require  lowering  it. 

The  two  high-level  highway  bridges  will  be  completed  about  June 
1,  1935,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3,875,000.  The  railroad  lift 
bridge  will  cost  about  $1,325,000  and  will  be  completed  about  January 
1,  1936. 

The  construction  of  the  Bourne  Bridge  is  now  being  brought 
to  the  point  where  the  arch  will  be  connected  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  including  the  driving  of  a  silver  rivet  by  the  Governor 
or  some  other  public  official,  in  about  three  weeks. 

This  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  these  three  wonderful 
bridges.  They  are  about  the  most  unique  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
New  England  and  it  is  expected  will  attract  widespread  attention 
when  completed. 

The  width  of  the  channel  in  the  canal  proper  is  being  increased 
from  100  to  170  feet.  Upon  completion  of  this  dredging  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  necessary  funds  have  been  provided  and  work  will 
be  immediately  started  to  increase  the  width  of  the  channel  to  205 
feet  and  eventually  the  width  of  the  channel  will  be  increased  to 
400  feet. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  hearings  before  the  District  Engineer, 
the  Army  Engineers  have  approved  the  plan  for  a  new,  straight, 
Buzzards  Bay  approach  channel  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $1,500,000. 
It  is  expected  that  this  money  will  be  allocated  from  Public  Works 
Administration  funds,  so  the  work  of  dredging  this  new  approach 
channel  may  be  started  early  next  spring.  However,  we  cannot  take 
anything  for  granted,  and  it  would  be  most  opportune  and  extremely 
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helpful  if  a  resolution  could  be  adopted  by  this  Convention  urging- 
the  allocation  of  the  allotment  of  necessary  P.  W.  A.  funds  so  the 
work  of  dredging  the  new  approach  channel  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
may  be  started  with  the  least  possible  delay,  both  in  the  interest 
of  unemployment  relief  and  in  order  that  this  great  waterway  may 
be  developed  to  its  highest  state  of  efficiency  as  recommended  by 
the  War  Department. 

In  concluding,  I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  New  England, 
the  deep  appreciation  of  our  citizens  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  which  resulted  in  making 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  the  great  national,  commercial  and  military 
asset  to  our  country  it  is  today. 

One  other  matter  and  I  am  through,  Mr.  President. 

A  short  while  ago  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  ports  had  no 
standing  as  such  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
formal  proceedings  seeking  to  do  away  with  the  discriminations 
against  ports,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  ports  that 
legislation  be  passed  that  will  give  the  ports  the  same  status  as 
localities  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce. 

I  have  drawn  this  resolution  up,  and  I  will  read  it,  Mr.  President, 
with  your  permission,  being  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  passed  on  here. 

President  Moore:  Mr.  Davis  offers  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  will  read. 

Mr.  Davis'  (reading)  :  "Resolved,  That  this  Organization  will 
support,  or  if  necessary  sponsor,  legislation  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  seeking  to  give  to  'ports'  the  same  status  as  'localities' 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  known  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

President  Moore  :  Under  the  rule  adopted  this  morning,  the 
resolution  will  be  referred  in  the  regular  way  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  will  give  it  careful  consideration.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis  :    I  thank  you. 

President  Moore:  Mr.  Davis  truly  is  a  hard  worker  in  the 
Association.  He  has,  demonstrated  this  time  and  again  in  such  talks 
as  the  one  he  has  just  given  us,  and  in  advancing  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  different  modes  of  transportation.  This 
Organization  undoubtedly  can  bring  closer  together  all  activities  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Atlantic  seaboard,  for,  as  we  travel  back 
and  .forth,  up  and  down  the  coast,  we  become  better  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  various  undertakings  of  our  friends,,  but  we  learn 
to  know  each  other's  difficulties,  and  this,  I  suspect,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Association. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston  spoke  this  morning  and  did  us  the  honor 
to  suggest  that  we  go  back  (to  Boston.    I  was  thinking  that  two- 
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thirds  of  the  audience  remember  very  distinctly  passing"  through 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  three  or  four  years  ago  and  its  present  navi- 
gability is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  work  of  this  Organization. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  I  am  very  happy  to  present 
a  speaker  who  comes  as  a  representative  of  the  great  Department 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Army  and  Navy  are  always 
with  us  at  these  Conventions,  and  we  always  enjoy  hearing  directly 
from  their  representatives  and  knowing  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  they  are  interested  in,  and,  particularly,  of  course,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  they  are  really  interested  in  the  work  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do.  Sometimes,  though,  we  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  activities  of  other  departments,,  such  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
its  inspection  of  ships,  and  its  oversight  of  shipping  and  navigation 
matters. 

This  evening  has  come  to  us  from  Washington  the  Director  of 
the  new  and  consolidated  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  In- 
spection, which  has  under  its  direction  such  matters  as  I  referred 
to  a  little  while  ago,  the  risk  of  the  high  seas,  the  menace  of  boats 
improperly  navigated  or  not  properly  equipped.  Those  things  come 
up  before  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Bureaus  of  it,  and 
particularly  before  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion, which  is  now  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver, 
spokesman  at  this  Convention  for  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
whom  I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you.  (Applause.) 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE:  ITS  FUNCTION  IN 
RELATION  TO  WATER  COMMUNICATION 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver,  Director,  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
Steamboat  Inspection,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
ivho  has  for  so  many  years  oeen  ithe  distinguished  and  vigorous  pro- 
ponent of  this  great  movement : 

I  have  been  delegated  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  represent  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  was  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  with  you,  but  pressure  of  urgent  Government 
business  necessitated  the  choosing  of  a  substitute.  I  am  that  choice. 
Mr.  Boper  requested  that  I  say  to  you  that  he  deeply  regrets  his 
inability  to  attend. 

It  is  indeed  with  pleasure  that  I  again  have  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  City  of  Bichmond.  Over  thirty  years  ago  I  arrived  in 
Newport  News  as  a  very  green  young  engineer,  beginning  my  career 
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in  shipbuilding-  at  the  magnificent  sum  of  $9  per  week,  which,  upon 
looking-  back,  I  truly  believe  to  have  been  a  salary  greater  than 
my  value. 

In  those  clays  we  had  never  heard  of  complexes,  but  in  looking* 
back  to  those  times  I  appreciate  that  many  of  us  in  Newport  News 
were  inflicted  with  an  inferiority  complex  when  we  thought  of  the 
big-  City  of  Richmond.  It  seemed  that  all  those  young  girls  who 
came  from  Richmond  to  Old  Point  Comfort  were  infinitely  desirable, 
but  as  greatly  unapproachable.  And  even  yet  this  inborn  feeling  of 
humility  confronts  me  when  I  have  the  temerity  to  appear  in  Rich- 
mond, particularly  at  this  time,  when  I  make  my  first  address. 

President  Moore:  Mayor  Bright  has  not  been  able  to  remedy 
that  himself,  Director. 

Mr.  Weaver  :  The  subject  of  my  discussion  is  "The  Department 
of  Commerce :  Its  Function  in  Relation  to  Water  Communication." 
Having  very  recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  which  I  now 
occupy,  I  have  had  an  exceptional  opportunity'  to  get  closely  in  touch 
with  Secretary  Roper  to  the  various  problems  that  have  presented 
themselves  to  me. 

One  of  the  first  discussions  with  the  Secretary  was  in  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  water-borne  commerce,  at  which  time  he 
made  the  remark  that  the  most  important  subject  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public  at  large  is  the  question  of  distribution ;  that  is,  dis- 
tribution by  the  various  means  of  transportation  of  all  those  things 
we  consume,  either  domestically  or  that  we  send  abroad. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  as  Secretary  of  the  great  Department 
of  'Commerce,  we  have  a  man  of  Secretary  Roper's  caliber,  who  has 
such  a  clear  grasp  of  our  problems.  Particularly  is  it  fortunate,  as 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Secretary  Roper  there  lies  practically  all 
of  the  Governmental  instrumentalities  that  deal  with  water-borne 
commerce. 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  various  Bureaus  under  his  direction 
which  deal  with  these  subjects. 

First,  Bureau  of  Lighthouse  Service :  As  an  aid  to  navigation 
we  have  our  lighthouses,,  buoys  and  the  like  under  the  supervision 
of  this  Bureau,  where  various  improvements  in  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  water  transportation  are  constantly  under  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  there  were  24  major  improvements  or  changes  made 
in  the  last  year  affecting  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  service  em- 
ploys over  5,000  persons  and  expends  in  its  activities  over  $11,000,000 
per  year.  Radio  signals  and  electrical  developments  are  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  this  work,  replacing  more  antiquated  equipment 
as  rapidly  as  these  developments  prove  their  worth.  Efficiency  stamps 
the  activities  of  this  Bureau. 

Second,  Bureau  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  Bureau 
renders  a  valuable  service  in  charting  and  mapping  the  coasts  and 
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establishment  of  safe  ship  lanes.  The  tides  are  surveyed  and  more 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  tidal  stations  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Here  nearly  2,000  persons  are  employed  in  office 
and  field  and  approximately  $3,500,000  has  been  expended  during- 
the  past  year. 

There  are  no  navigable  waters  in  the  world  that  are  as  well 
charted  as  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  phase  of  navigation,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  charts  not  only  give  the  depth  of  water,  location 
of  lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  etc.,  but  also  indicate  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  which,  of  course,  varies  from  place  to  place  along 
our  coasts.  In  thick  weather  the  leads  with  which  soundings  are 
made  are  so  designed  that  they  pick  up  a  sample  of  the  bottom  so 
that  the  officer  responsible  for  the  navigation  in  thick  weather  can, 
by  comparing  the  character  of  the  bottom  and  depth  of  water,  very 
often  locate  his  actual  position,  when  it  is  only  approximated  by 
his  more  recent  observations.  The  work  of)  charting-  our  waters  goes 
on  quietly,  efficiently  and  is  continually  kept  up  to  date.  Again, 
efficiency  stamps  the  activities  of  this  Bureau. 

Third,  Shipping  Board  Bureau  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
It  is  felt  that  this  unit  would  better  serve  its  purpose  by  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  Commerce  Department.  This  Bureau  started 
under  President  Wilson  before  we  entered  the  World  War,  with  a 
view  of  providing  a  means  to  recover  to  Americans  the  privilege  of 
transporting  American  goods  in  American  bottoms. 

In  1914,  when  the  World  War  began,  we  only  carried  10  per  cent, 
of  our  imports  and  exports.  Our  merchant  marine  was  negligible. 
We  now  have  an  excellent  merchant  marine  due  to  the  activities  and 
conceptions  of  those  who  operated  this  Bureau  and  our  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

To  refresh  your  memory,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  our  merchant  marine,  which  I  think  will  clarify  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  this  Bureau  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Bearing  distinctly  in  mind  the  condition  of  our  merchant  marine 
in  1914,  brought  about  hj  various  circumstances  which  would  take 
too  long  to  discuss  here,  it  is  little  wonder  that  when  foreign  tonnage 
was  removed  from  the  service  of  transporting  American  products, 
that  we  found  ourselves  practically  forced  to  develop  a  merchant 
marine  under  the  most  adverse  and  urgent  conditions. 

With  our  entry  into  the  World  War,  this  requirement  became  a 
matter  of  vital  necessiity  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  defense, 
and  possibly  our  national  existence.  The  cost  of  a  merchant  marine 
was  therefore  unimportant,  the  building  of  a  merchant  marine  be- 
coming essential. 

We  find  that  approximately  three  billion  dollars  were  expended 
in  attempting  to  build  up  this  essential  national  requirement. 
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Ship  yards  were  erected  without  regard  to  efficiency  or  intelligent 
program.  The  construction  of  approximately  14  million  dead-weight 
tons  of  vessels  was  undertaken.  These  vessels  were  hastily  designed 
and  hastily  constructed.  In  the  hysteria  of  the  moment,  we  at- 
tempted to  construct  wood  vessels  of  such  sizes  that  they  were 
inherently  incapable  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  We  embarked  on 
a  program  of  concrete  construction,  which  was  equally  unintelligent. 

Obsolete  designs  were  seized  upon  only  because  they  existed  in 
complete  detail  and  vessels  constructed  to  such  designs  were  obviously 
obsolete  at  the  time  their  keels  were  laid. 

What  a  cost  for  a  merchant  marine,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  ships  were  entirely  useless,  others  obsolete, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  others  expensive  reconstruction  and  repair 
expenditures  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  passably  com- 
mercially operative  !  This  is  the  price,  paid  for  our  negligence ;  and 
expenditure  of  three  billion  dollars  resulting  in  a  merchant  marine 
of  doubtful  permanent  value. 

The  Shipping  Board  Bureau  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
with  its  funds  available  for  construction  loans,  together  with  the 
part  it  plays  in  giving  to  our  merchant  marine  subsidies  in  one  kind 
or  another,,  is  the  ideal  instrumentality  through  which  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  consisting  of  a  well-balanced  fleet  of  vessels,,  can 
be  constructed  in  an  orderly  process  so  that  we  should;  never  again 
find  ourselves  laboring  under  conditions  that  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War. 

Here  again  we  have  an  efficiently  operated  Bureau  employing 
some  765  persons,  with  a  payroll  operating  expense  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

Fourth,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Employs  some  1,000  employees  and 
operates  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,100,000  annually. 

Probably  you  will  ask  just  where  the  Bureau  of  Standards  affects 
and  influences  our  water-borne  commerce.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  essentially  a  highly  trained  staff  of  scientists,  manning  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  facts  and  theories,  and 
the  improvement  and  perfection  of  processes  and  materials.  A 
modern  vessel  is  so  complicated  that  there  is  hardly  an  element  of 
its  construction  that  has  not  left  the  touch  of  this  laboratory. 

At  the  present  moment  we  occupy  a  position  in  the  field  of  weld- 
ing that  may,  if  vigorously  developed,  enable  us  to  construct  our 
vessels  more  cheaply  than  foreign  shipyards.  WTe  are  ten  years 
ahead  of  Europe  in  our  welding  technique.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  now,  in  co-operation  with  shipbuilders,  pushing  the  development 
of  this  welding,  so  that  in  the  construction  of  the  fleet  ivhich  we 
must  soon  build,  these  new  methods  may  be  adopted.  It  is  possible 
that  we  can  again  return  to  the  position  we  enjoyed,  when  due  to 
our  splendid  materials,  and  fine  mechanics,  we  were  able  to  build 
wooden  vessels  cheaper  and  better  than  any  vessels  that  were  built 
in  the  world. 
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Fifth,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Employs 
some  800  persons  and  operates  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,250,000 
annually. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  continually 
studying-  world  conditions  in  regard  to  commerce  and  trade,  gathers 
statistics  and  helpful  information  for  our  domestic  commerce,  as 
well  as  for  our  foreign  commerce.  This  bureau  quietly  and  efficiently 
prepares  these  reports  and  results  which  are  of  inestimable  value 
for  those  interested  in  sales  and  shipments. 

In  a  spirit  of  true  modesty,  I  have  deferred  to  the  last,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection,  the  direction  of 
which  has  become  my  responsibility.  This  work,  of  course,  I  consider 
to  be  much  more  important  than  the  preceding  bureaus.  We  have  in 
the  audience  General  Hoover,  who  has  so  ably  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  "Morro  Castle,"  and  I  know  that  he  has  exactly  the 
same  opinion  of  the  importance  of  our  activities  that  I  have. 

This  service  inspects  every  vessel  before  it  goes  into  use,  and 
then  reinspects  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  our  regulations. 
We  survey  the  hulls  to  determine  the  stability  or  instability  of  a 
vessel,  whether  it  may  venture  into  the  open  sea  or  only  upon 
protected  waters,  and  recommend  such  changes  in  construction  as 
will  meet  the  requirements  necessary  to  encounter  a  lesser  or  greater 
danger  of  travel. 

Our  boiler  inspectors  determine  whether  a  given  boiler  or  a  given 
type  of  boiler  is  safe  and  prescribe  the  pressures  that  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  boilers. 

This  Bureau  examines  and  licenses  every  master,  mate  and  engi- 
neer and  all  able  seamen  and  lifeboat  men,  and  keeps  a  complete 
record  of  these  men ;  maintains  free  employment  service  in  most  of 
our  shipping  centers,  and  in  many  ports,  waiting  rooms. 

We  are  able  to  keep  discipline  effective  in  our  merchant  marine 
through  the  suspension  of  licenses  in  those  instances  where  the 
holders  are  found  not  fit  to  be  licensed  officers  or  seamen. 

We  also  arbitrate  disputes  between  seamen  and  ship  masters 
over  wages,  food  and  quarters,  supervising  the  signing  on  and  sign- 
ing off  of  the  men.    We  look  after  the  interests  of  the  seagoing  folk. 

We  further  properly  dispose  of  a  seaman's  effects  and  wages  in 
case  of  death  or  desertion.  If  he  has  a  family,  it  is  our  wish  to 
assist  that  family  in  times  of  distress  in  every  way  within  our 
power.  At  one  time  we  maintained  service  ships  under  the  Shipping 
Board  and  actually  trained  men  for  positions  with  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.    This  may  be  necessary  again  in  the  future. 

It  is  our  duty  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws,  supervise  the  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels  through  the  Custom  Houses.  Fines  are 
levied  and  either  collected  or  mitigated  under  the  decisions  of  this 
office.  The  exact  tonnage  of  all  vessels  is  determined  here  for  use 
in  assessing  canal  tolls  and  the  like.  The  maximum  load  line  of 
each  vessel  is  fixed  to  prevent  overloading  and  unsafe  conditions. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  divisions  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
is  self-supporting-.  We  employ  either  in  part  or  full  time  some  2,500 
persons,  with  expenses  approximating  $1,750,000. 

This  Bureau  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
and  its  responsibility  is  further  felt  by  the  fact  that  the  law  imposes 
a  severe  penalty  upon  any  employee  making  a  mistake. 

Following  any  sea  disaster,  this  office  conducts  an  investigation 
to  determine  if  all  of  the  requirements  of  law  have  been  complied 
with ;  and,  if  necessary,  recommendations  are  made  to  Congress  for 
changes  in  the  laws.  I  might  add  here  that  the  opinion  of  these 
experts  is  not  always  approved  by  our  legislative  body  in  full,  and 
sometimes  not  even  in  part.  Thus  a  recurrence  of  tragedies  might 
come  about. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  this  Bureau  must  naturally  lead  all 
the  rest  in  the  efficient  way  it  handles  its  activities. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
transportation  and  the  necessity  of  co-ordination  of  transporting* 
mediums.  At  the  present  moment  we  find  practically  no  co-ordina- 
tion. The  commerce  on  our  canals  has  gone  through  one  cycle,  it 
being*  the  first  means  of  economical  transportation,  and  nourished 
until  the  advent  of  the  powerful  combinations  of  railroads. 

A  deliberate  fight  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  was  inaugurated. 
Bates  were  cut  so  that  our  water  transportation  practically  dis- 
appeared. It  has  begun  to  flourish  again,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
your  Organization,  which  has  improved  our  waterways,  but  again 
we  find  that  history  is  repeating  itself.  The  railroads  are  again 
reducing  rates  so  that  the  collapse  of  our  water  transportation 
must  eventually  occur  if  proper  co-ordination  is  not  developed. 

For  example,  in  shipping  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans, 
the  railroads  charge  a  rate  for  a  distance  of  about  400  miles,  and  this 
rate  is  just  exactly  one-half  what  they  charge  for  transporting 
cotton  from  points  inland  to  New  Orleans,  for  an  equal  mileage. 
This  practice  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  practically  every  locality 
where  our  water  transportation  parallels  the  railroads. 

Our  problem  in  this  country  is  not  whether  we  can  move  our 
commodities,  but  rather  how  shall  we  move  them.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  move  things,  but  rather  a  choice  of  the  means  to 
be  used.  We  must  give  attention  in  the  future  to  the  kinds  of 
freight  that  are  to  be  transported  ;  and  in  connection  therewith,  we 
must  consider  our  limitations  of  time.  There  is  some  freight  that 
must  be  moved  rapidly,  by  express,,  trucks  or  airplanes,  but  there  is 
other  freight  that  may  be  moved  not  only  by  railroad  but  even 
better  by  water. 

In  approaching  this  question  we  have  too  often  forgotten  the 
other  factors  and  have  thought  only  of  moving  a  thing  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  giving  due  consideration  to  whether  it  had 
to  be  moved  so  rapidly,  and  also  the  cost  of  such  rapidity.  Have 
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you  ever  considered  that  we  have  made  an  entire  cycle  in  our  means 
of  transportation?  We  started  originally  with  wagon  roads,  and 
then  developed  canals,  and  finally  we  came  to  railroads.  When  we 
came  to  railroad  transportation,  we  immediately  let  fall  into  disuse 
the  roads  and  canals.  Now  with  transportation  by  trucks  and 
busses  we  have  come  back  to  the  old  wagon  road,  but  constructed 
in  modern  fashion  to  carry  automobiles.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
also  come  to  consider  again  the  use  of  our  waterways,  such  as  canals 
and  the  canalizing  of  rivers.  W7e  seem  to  have  stressed  in  the  past 
too  much  the  artificial  means  of  transportation  and  have  not  given 
enough  attention  to  the  natural  means,  such  as  transportation  hy 
water. 

As  our  population  increases  and  as  our  civilization  becomes 
more  complex,  it  is  necessary  that  waste  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  is  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  development  of  our  country 
in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  in  the  past,  but  finally  it  will  become  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  live  at  all.  This  development  in  the  control  of  waste 
is  apparent  in  such  heavily  populated  countries  as  Belgium  and 
China.  In  fact,  when  the  Belgian  Mission  visited  this  country  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  it  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Belgium 
•might  be  fed  through  the  waste  in  the  backyards  of  this  country ! 

Transportation  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  cost  of  commodities. 
As  transportation  has  improved,  so  the  habits  of  our  economic  life 
have  changed.  For  example,  fifty  years  ago  the  flour  that  was 
consumed  in  a  given  neighborhood  was  made  from  wheat  raised  in 
that  neighborhood ;  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that  were  consumed 
in  a  given  territory  were  raised  in  that  territory,  but  today  the 
people  living  in  Virginia  use  flour  that  is  made  from  wheat  raised 
in  the  Northwest  and  milled  in  Minnesota.  Thirty  years  ago  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  hundreds  of  wagons  came  to  the  markets 
in  that  city  to  dispose  of  products.  Today  very  few  trucks  come 
from  the  same  farms,  but  the  fruit  in  increasing  measure  comes 
from  Florida  and  California,  even  though  it  be  of  a  kind  that  can 
be  raised  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  vegetables  come  largely 
from  greater  distances,  notably  from  the  far  South.  The  result  is 
that  when  we  look  at  the  variety  of  food  consumed  by  Americans, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a  greater  variety  than 
any  European  country.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  meat  seems 
to  predominate  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  whereas  in  this  country 
where  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  meat,  we  have  a  far  greater 
number  of  vegetables  upon  the  tables. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  not  only  the  matter  of  the-  kind  of  houses 
in  which  we  live,  but  also  the  kind  of  clothing  that  we  wear  and 
the  kind  of  food  that  we  eat,  and  the  kind  of  things  that  we  drink, 
more  attention  must  be  given  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  this 
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matter  of  transportation ;  and  if  we  can  keep  down  the  overhead 
on  transportation,  we  will  have  accomplished  a  thing  that  is  to  be 
the  problem  in  the  future.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
consuming  factor  that  we  have  had  heretofore  has  been  time,  that 
is,  to  transport  any  commodity  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  Hence, 
people  have  turned  increasingly  to  the  use  of  trucks  and  busses, 
and  this  method  of  transportation  has  well-nigh  wrecked  the  rail- 
road. It  may  be  true  that  the  trucking  organizations  have  also  been 
wrecked  and  it  may  be  quite  a  question  as  to  Whether  there  is  in  the 
last  analysis  so  much  profit  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  by 
busses,  but  certainly  a  moment  of  reflection  will  cause  any  of  us 
to  know  that  there  are  some  things  that  ought  to  be  transported 
by  railroads,  and  not  by  trucks,  and  there  are  some  things  that 
ought  to  be  transported  by  water  and  not  by  railroads.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  bulky  freight,  and  I  refer  now  particularly  to  the 
transportation  of  steel.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,,  that  steel 
has  been  and  is  being  transported  from  Pittsburgh,  down  the  Ohio, 
down  the  Mississippi  to  points  in  Texas  by  the  inland  waterway 
route. 

It  may  be  that  my  thought  is  in  error,,  but  I  have  for  some  time 
given  attention  to  the  theory  that  the  movement  of  bulk  freight 
should  follow  the  drainage  system  of  a  country.  For  example,  if 
transportation  were  properly  co-ordinated,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  much  freight  to  move  south  to  New  Orleans  or  north  to  \Chicago 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  instead  of  the  long  and  expensive  haul  to 
the  East  across  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic?  If  this  were  consistently  followed  out,  it  might  indeed 
result  in  some  agitation  and  objection  on  the  part  of  certain  ports 
that  now  have  certain  markets,  but  in  the  aggregate,  however,  the 
whole  country  would  benefit  by  a  co-ordinated  system  of  transporta- 
tion, in  which  transportation  by  water  would  have  a  larger  place 
than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  mastered  the  principle  in  large  measure  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  where  we  move  grain  and  ore  to  the  eastward  from  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  country,  and  we  move  coal  to  the  west- 
ward from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  That  is  largely  done  by 
water  and  has  proved  to  be  entirely  feasible.  What  we  have  now 
to  do  is  to  stress  that  kind  of  transportation  more  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  in  the  inland  waterways  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

We  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  fleet  of  warships  that  shall  be 
second  to  none,  as  a  matter  of  national  defense;  yet  when  we  come 
to  the  merchant  fleet  we  occupy  a  negligible  position  compared  with 
other  maritime  nations,  and  this  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no 
battle  fleet  can  be  really  effective  or  successful  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  proper  merchant  fleet.  In  line  with  the  same  thought 
of  national  defense,  in  which  the  public  is  vitally  interested,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
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on  the  Atlantic,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  be  not  alone 
thoroughly  developed,  but  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  de- 
veloped. The  result  will  be  found  to  be  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
with  a  co-ordinated  transportation  system,  our  Nation  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  defend  itself  and  carry  on,  than  by  the  neglect, 
not  only  of  development,  but  of  use  after  development,  which  has  so 
often  happened  in  the  past. 

My  predecessor  in  speaking  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads have  practically  combined  against  the  canal  carriers  in  reduc- 
ing their  rates,  and  this  is  going  on.  He  spoke  of  a  rather  important 
question  and  rather  disparagingly,  I  think,  of  the  question  of  the 
co-ordination  under  Mr.  Eastman's  plan.  Assuming  that  if  this  co- 
ordination was  accomplished  that  it  would  be  a  railroad-minded 
institution  under  which  the  co-ordination  would  operate — that  seemed 
to  be  the  speaker's  idea,  but  that  is  not  what  the  thought  is  at  all. 
Such  a  co-ordinated  bureau  or  commission  to  handle  transportation 
problems  must,  of  necessity,  involve  experts  in  railroad,  airplane, 
water-carrying  problems.  It  must  be  headed  by  probably  three  men 
equally  interested  in  those  various  subjects,  but  I  do  not  see,  with- 
out co-ordination,  how  many  of  the  barge  lines  and  inland  waterway 
transportation  systems  can  exist.  Just  as  soon  as  the  barge  line 
through  the  Erie  Canal  had  reached  a  stabilization  of  rates,  not 
two  weeks  passed  before  the  railroad  rates  were  reduced  appreciably 
under  them.    Consequently,  they  lost  a  large  amount  of  traffic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  interested  in  the  use  of  inland  water- 
ways should  encourage  and  back  as  much  as  possible  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  and  the  co- 
ordination of  these  various  rate-finding  bodies  under  a  group  of 
men  who  would  properly  represent  each  element  of  the  transporta- 
tion system.  If  the  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  it  is  now,  I  do  not 
think  that  these  waterways  which  we  are  constructing  will  be 
occupied.  For  example,,  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance 
of  400  miles,  they  carry  cotton  on  the  railroad  at  a  rate  which  is 
just  half  of  what  similar  rates  on  cotton  are  from  the  interior  of 
Alabama,  over  200  miles.  In  other  words,  they  are  reducing  their 
rates,  paralleling  the  water  lines,  and  they  are  increasing  their  rates 
where  their  lines  do  not  parallel  a  waterway  and  there  is  no  com- 
petition with  the  water  line,  attempting  to  make  up  in  that  way  other 
losses  which  must  occur  in  the  very  low  rates  that  they  are  charging. 

All  of  this  deliberate  fight  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  seems 
to  be  just  a  repetition  of  history  gone  before. 

Speaking  again  of  the  fundamentals  of  transportation :  There 
are  certain  commodities  which  certainly  can  go  by  water — steel,  for 
example ;  iron  ore  going  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  coal  going  west. 
Cement,  too,  in  many  cases,  and  other  things  where  transportation 
speed  is  not  important. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  transportation  field  the  airplane  and 
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the  express  system  and  the  railways  and  water  transportation  all 
have  their  natural,  logical,  and  economic  field.  Likewise,  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  flow  of  traffic  away,  for  example,  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  New  Orleans  and;  thence  to  points  of  destination  by  giving1 
rebates  or  low  rates  on  rail  transportation  to  New  York  and  other 
places  is  fundamentally  uneconomic. 

An  equalization  of  these  situations  can  only  be  secured  by  com- 
prehensive co-ordination  of  the  entire  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  wishes  me  particularly  to  draw  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  is,  essen- 
tially, a  department  that  is  designed  to  give  service  to  the  American 
people.  He  trusts  that  in  every  way  possible,  you  will  use  your 
influence  to  have  our  organizations  and  our  citizens  investigate  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  he  feels  that  in  their 
activities  along  many  lines  you  will  find  perhaps  things  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  you  in  your  every-day  work  and  endeavors, 
and  he  urges  that  this  be  done,  because  your  are,  after  all,  paying 
for  these  researches  and  the  work  we  are  doing,,  and  really  he  feels 
earnestly  there  is  much  that  the  Department  can  do  for  the  American 
people. 

Wq  publish  large  quantities  of  magazines  and  I  am  advised  that 
very  often  they  are  not  even  taken  from  the  post  office.  I  must  say 
that  the  way  they  are  published  is  not  very  attractive  and  that  the 
print  perhaps  is  poor  and  hard  to  read  at  times.  Maybe  we  can 
cure  that.  Some  comments  on  the  part  of  the  public  may  spur  up 
the  printing  department  to  get  better  results. 

You  live  close  to  one  of  the  greatest  harbors  of  the  world  and 
you  should  all  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  all  greatly  interested  in 
the  situation  of  the  merchant  marine.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  develop  that  merchant  marine  and,  of  course,  to  do  that, 
we  must  be  able  to  make  effective  proper  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  not  only  our  service,  but  rules  which  will  control  the  question 
of  subsidies  and  assistance  to  our  vessels,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
all  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  urge  that  greater  interest, 
if  possible,  be  taken  by  your  Organization  and  the  public  at  large 
in  studying  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and,  as 
I  say,  availing  themselves  of  the  services  which  this  Department  can 
efficiently  render.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  I  want  to  thank  Director  Weaver  most 
cordially  for  his  comprehensive  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  He  has  helped  us  and  what  he  said  will  be  recorded, 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  as  carefully  read  as  it  was  listened  to. 

I  should  like  to  present  our  old  friend,  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  that  was,  now  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  Bureau,  Mr.  Hoover.    (Applause.)    Mr.  Hoover  is  the 
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gentleman  who  was  in  direct  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau,  of  the  "Morro  Castle"  inquiry.  I  question  whether  he  will 
say  anything*  about  that,  since  the  whole  question  is  pending",  but  I 
would  like  to  present  him  to  make  his  bow  to  the  audience. 
(Applause.) 

Having  thus  made  his  bow  in  his  most  graceful  manner,  the  Chair 
will  announce  that  Colonel  Ardery,  who  was  scheduled  to  speak 
tonight,  has  indicated  that  he  will  be  satisfied  to  appear  tomorrow, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  this  indulgence — since  our  hosts  are 
waiting  to  put  on  their  evening's  entertainment. 

Please  be  with  us  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
Until  then  we  stand  in  recess. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  17,  1934 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  and  their  guests  assembled  in 
the  Eoof  Garden  of  the  Hotel  John  Marshall  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1934,  whereupon  the  following  proceedings 
and  transactions  were  had : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore  :    The  Convention  will  be  in  order. 

As  was  the  case  last  evening,  he  who  will  invoke  the  Divine 
blessing  today  is  called  to  leave  us  rather  promptly  to  perform  a 
similar  task  elsewhere.  So,  without  more  ado,  I  will  call  upon 
Eabbi  Edward  N.  'Calisch,  of  Beth  Ahaba  Synagogue,  to  pronounce 
the  invocation. 

(The  invocation  was  thereupon  pronounced  by  Eabbi  Calisch.) 

President  Moore  :  The  temporary  Secretary,  Mr.  Baxter,  will 
read  this  telegram.  It  is  one  of  several  invitations  coming  in  for 
the  next  Convention.  Boston  was  represented  yesterday  by  its  very 
forceful  Mayor,  who  made  a  direct  bid  for  the  Convention  to  be  held 
in  his  city  in  1935.  His  invitation  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Time  and  Place  when  it  is  appointed.    Mr.  Baxter  ! 

(Mr.  Baxter  then  read  the  telegram  from  the  Greater  Washington 
Committee!  of  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  inviting  the  Association 
to  have  its  1935  Convention  in  that  city.) 

President  Moore;:    This  communication  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place  when  appointed. 
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The  Chair  will  ask  Mayor  Blair,  of  North  Carolina,  to  come  to 
the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Blair  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place. 


GREETING  TO  FREDERICK  W.  DONNELLY 

Mr.  Small  :    Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Moore  :    Mr.  Small,  of  North  (Carolina,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Small  :  There  are  very  few  left  of  the  original  members 
who  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  AVater- 
ways  Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1907.  Among  those  few  is 
ex-Mayor  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Our  information  is  that  he  is  now  ill  in  a  hospital  in  that  city.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  appropriate  and  I  think  would  gratify  him 
to  receive  a  message  of  remembrance  and  appreciation  from  this 
Association. 

I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  President  of  this  Association 
be  requested  by  this  Convention  to  send  a  telegram  to  Mayor  Donnelly, 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  :    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore  :  You  have  heard  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina,  seconded  by  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts, that  a  message  of  good-will  be  forwarded  to  our  old 
companion  in  waterways  work,  Mayor  Donnelly,  of  Trenton. 

All  in  favor  will  say  aye. 

The  favoring  vote  is  unanimous,  and  the  Chair  will  ask  Mr. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina,  to  draft  the  message  and  see  that  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 

Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  Small  :    Yes,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  it. 

President  Moore  :  The  Secretary  will  read  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  McGregor,  of  Rhode  Island. 

(Mr.  Baxter  read  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  McGregor,  of 
Bhode  Island.) 

President  Moore  :  This  resolution  regarding  waterway  improve- 
ments in  Rhode  Island  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions under  the  rule  adopted,  which  provides  that  there  be  no  action 
taken  in  the  Convention  until  the  resolutions  are  so  referred. 

Mr.  Small,  will  you  take  that  resolution? 

Mr.  Small  :    Yes.    Are  there  any  other  resolutions? 

President  Moore  :  Yes.  There  has  been  a  request  from  the 
yachting  interests  that  they  should  be  considered  in  the  resolutions. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  entirely  familiar 
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with  the  subject,  which  heretofore,  until  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  was  cause  for  much  concern.  Until 
that  resolution  or  amendment  of  Senator  Fletcher's  was  adopted, 
yachts  and  yachting*  were  not  considered  elements  of  commerce  in 
estimating*  tonnage  of  waterways  proposed  for  construction,  but 
those  items  now  are  considered  as  commerce — they  represent  a  large 
interest.  We  expect  to  hear  a  paper  or  two  on  the  subject  before 
this  Convention  is  over. 

Mr.  Baxter  will  read  this  letter  received  from  the  Intermediate 
Rate  Association  of  Spokane,  Washington.     (It  was  read.) 

This  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  Eastern  waterway  situa- 
tion, and  will  be  referred,  like  other  documents  of  the  same  nature, 
to  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 

President  Moore  :  Now  let  me  read  a  very  important  letter  from 
the  White  House. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

THE  WHITE]  HOUSE 

Washington,  October  12,  1934. 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1405  Wiclener  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore : 

Please  convey  my  greetings  to  the  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  my  regrets  that 
I  am  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
'Convention.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  your  meet- 
ing occurs  at  a  time  when  the  most  extensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  ever  undertaken 
by  tbe  Government  is  actively  under  way,  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  future  development  are  rapidly  being  formulated. 

The  emergency  public  works  program  has  included  funds 
amounting  to  over  $37,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
rivers,  and  intracoastal  waterways  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  has  advanced  the  construction  of  the  protected  inner 
route  for  light-draft  vessels  from  New  York  City  to  Miami 
to  a  point  where  its  completion  definitely  is  in  sight. 

The  enthusiastic  support  given  by  your  Association  to 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
region  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  present 
program.  I  know  that  your  Association  must  take  pride  in 
the  results  accomplished,  which  already  have  provided  our 
Atlantic  Coast  with  a  system  of  ports  and  harbors  and  con- 
necting waterways  unexcelled  by  any  other  system  of  com- 
parable size. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


(Signed)    FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
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President  Moore  :  I  wish  to  emphasize  just  two  paragraphs  of 
that  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  says,  as 
I  have  read  to  you : 

"It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  your  meeting  occurs  at  a 
time  when  the  most  extensive  program  for  the  development  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors  ever  undertaken  by  the  Government  is  actively 
under  way,  and  comprehensive  plans  for  future  development  are 
rapidly  being  formulated."  And  the  second,  the  paragraph  in  which 
he  mentions  the  fact  so  well  known  to  us,  pointing  to  the  work  that 
the  Association  has  done  and,  which  the  President  says,  "has  re- 
sulted in  the  providing  of  our  Atlantic  Coast  with  a  system  of  ports 
and  harbors  and  connecting  waterways  unexcelled  by  any  other 
system  of  comparable  size." 

I  would  suggest  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  thanking  him  for  his  comprehensive  views  in  this 
matter  and  for  his  very  hearty  expressions  of  approval. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Small,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Small  :  If  a  motion  is  necessary,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
make  it,  and  I  move  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested 
to  send  a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  thanking 
him  for  the  expressions  contained  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Pennsylvania :    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:    You  have  heard  the  motion  offered  by  Mr. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wick,  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  in  favor  will  say  aye. 
(The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

President  Moore:  The  Secretary  will  read  the  following  letter 
from  Secretary  of  War  Dern : 

LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  DERN 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Washington,  October  3,  1934. 

Hon.  J.  II.  Moore, 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

It  appears  that  the  Conventions  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  and  my  programs  are  not  destined 
to  be  in  harmony.  Again  this  year,  I  find  that  on  the 
dates  of  your  Annual  Convention  at  Richmond  I  am  scheduled 
to  be  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  section  on  an  inspection  of 
the  inland  waterways  and  the  Army  posts.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  same  trip  is  what  interferes  with  General 
Markham's  attendance  at  your  Convention,  as  I  am  expect- 
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ing-  him  to  accompany  me  most  of  the  way.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  necessary  that  I  again  express  my 
regrets  and  the  hope  for  a  most  profitable  and  successful 
meeting". 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  H.  DERN, 
Secretary  of  War. 

President  Moore  :    A  letter  from  Senator  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

September  22,  1934. 

The  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mayor : 

I  am  now  on  my  way  out  to  San  Francisco,  where  I 
expect  to  be  October  first.  If  possible  I  shall  try  to  be  with 
you  at  the  Waterways  Convention. 

You  will  remember  the  stand  which  I  took  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  last  session.  I  believe  that  we  are 
even  less  prepared  to  move  in  that  direction  today  than  we 
were  a  year  ago.  A  tremendous  expense  would  be  involved, 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  bear  and  I  think  that  other 
problems  have  first  claim  on  our  attention.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  waterway  problems  in  this  country  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  our  national  welfare  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  helpful  projects  in  this  field  which  should 
win  our  support  before  we  attempt  to  build  canals  for  other 
people. 

Thanking'  you  for  your  invitation.  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

JAMES  J.  DAVIS. 

President  Moore:  And  this  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hasler, 
of  New  York. 

LETTER  FROM  FREDERICK  E.  HASLER 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1934. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
Hotel  John  Marshall. 

Expected  to  be  with  you  today,  but  regret  unavoidably 
detained  on  behalf  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  of  New 
York.  Wish  you  every  success  and  request  you  register 
Chamber  unalterably  opposed  to  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project. 

FREDERICK  E.  HASLER, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Harbor  and  Shipping-, 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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President  Moore:  Another  letter  from  Senator  C'oolidge,  of 
Massachusetts. 

LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  MARCUS  A.  COOLIDGE 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Fitchburg-,  Mass.,,  October  9,  1934. 

Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1405  Wiclener  Building-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore  : 

I  assure  you  I  would  enjoy  attending1  the  27th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  16th  to 
20th,  inclusive.  However,  a  previous  engagement  of  long 
standing  will  prevent  my  attendance. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  work  that  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  conducting  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  delegates 
at  this  Convention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MARCUS  A.  COOLIDGE. 

President  Moore:  Mayor  Jackson,  of  Baltimore,  intended  to  be 
here,  but  he  is  engaged  in  budgeting-  activities  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  with  us.  Mayor  Jackson's  letter  will  be  inserted  in 
the  proceedings. 

LETTER  FROM  MAYOR  HOWARD  W.  JACKSON 

October  13,  1934. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Mayor  Moore  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  program  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
to  be  beld  in  Richmond,  October  16th  to  20th,  inclusive,  and 
note  you  have  my  name  included  in  the  list  of  speakers  from 
whom  addresses  or  papers  may  be  expected  during  the  Con- 
vention. 

I  now  find  that  it  will  just  be  impossible  for  me  to  get 
away  from  Baltimore  as  I  am  busy  night  and  day  working* 
on  the  city's  budget  for  1935,  and  having  been  confined  to 
my  home  for  a  week  with  a  very  severe  cold  adds  to  my  dif- 
ficulty in  getting-  away  from  the  City  Hall  at  this  time. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  very  successful  Convention,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Sig-ned)     HOWARD  W.  JACKSON, 

Mayor. 
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President  Moore  :  Similarly,  Mayor  Thacher,  of  Albany,  New 
York.  He  is  quite  generous  in  his  compliments  to  the  Association 
for  the  work  it  has  done  with  respect  to  New  York  waterways  and 
particularly  the  building-  up  of  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers  in  that 
vicinity. 

LETTER  FROM  MAYOR  JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  2nd 

Saturday,  October  13,  1934. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hayes, 

Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond,  Va. 

My  dear  Assemblyman: 

I  had  hoped  up  until  the  last  minute  that  it  would  be 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  being"  held  in  tbe  City  of 
Richmond.  However,  duties  devolving  upon  me  in  the  notifica- 
tion ceremonies  to  be  held  at  the  National  Democratic  Club 
in  New  York  on  Monday  and  elsewhere  will  prevent  my 
attendance. 

May  I,  therefore,  ask  you,  as  representing  both  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Albany,  to  convey  to  the  Hon. 
J.  Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Association,  and  to  its 
members,  the  very  deep  appreciation  of  the  City  of  Albany 
for  the  splendid  services  being  rendered  on  behalf  of  the 
development  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  nation 

We  will  always  remember  the  whole-hearted  and  effec- 
tive support  given  by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation in  the  development  of  the  deeper  Hudson  and  the 
Port  of  Albany,  and  its  approval  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal  from  Albany  to  Three  Rivers. 

Will  you  kindly  give  to  Mayor  Moore  my  warmest  per- 
sonal regards  and  assure  him  of  my  best  wishes  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  noteworthy  work  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  States  through  improved  waterway 
transportation  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  2nd, 

Mayor. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  CONGRESSMAN  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1934. 

Regret  pressure  of  official  business  prevents  my  attend- 
ance at  your  meeting.  Nothing  has  happened  since  last 
March,  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty, 
that  would  tend  to  increase  support  of  the  treaty  on  its 
merits.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  waterway  project 
is  in  assuming  that  the  project  means  cheap  transportation 
or  that  it  is  needed.    The  project  is  not  economically  sound 
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and  would  cause  a  great  loss  of  business  to  our  port  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens 
at  a  time  when  we  are  bending-  every  effort  to  relieve  dis- 
tress of  our  people.    I  again  emphasize  Buffalo's  opposition. 

ALFRED  F.  BEITER, 
M.  C ,  41st  Dist,  of  N.  Y. 


COLONEL  AUGUSTINE  ROYALL 

President  Moore  :  The  Chair  is  very  happy  to  see  with  us  again 
our  old  friend,  Colonel  Roy  all.  Although  fate  has  taken  from  our 
midst  his  companion  of  years,  Chaplain  Hoyt,  Augustine  Royall  is 
still  with  us,  and  we  glory  in  that  fact.  He  is  not  well,  but  he  seems 
to  feel,  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  that  a  word  should  be  said 
to  you,  his  old  friends  of  the  Association.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Morgan 
to  escort  Colonel  Royall  to  the  platform,  so  that  he  may  say  a 
few  words  to  us.     (Applause,  the  audience  rising.) 

Colonel  Royall:  Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Memoers  of  the 
Association,  and  Friends: 

I  wish  I  had  the  command  of  language,  the  power  of  speech, 
to  express  to  you  the  gratification  I  had  on  yesterday  to  meet  and 
greet  you.  It  was  a  tonic  twice  as  potent,  more  pronounced  in  its 
effect,  than  all  the  medicines  that  the  doctors  have  given  me  in  the 
last  three  months.  (Applause.) 

I  have  led  an  active  life  all  my  life  up  to  my  extreme  age,  and 
to  be  a  prisoner  within  four  walls  for  three  months  did  not  agree 
with  me.  I  begged  the  doctors  to  hurry  up  the  case,  and  I  asked 
them  to  please  certainly  try  to  pep  me  up  in  some  way  or  other  by 
the  16th  of  October.  I  made  that  request  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
finally  one  of  them  said,  "Uncle  Royall,,  what  about  the  16th  of 
October?  Why  is  it  that  your  mind  is  fixed  on  that  date?  Are  you 
going  to  get  married?"1 

I  said,  "Unfortunately,  no,  but  I  am  going  to  do  the  next  best 
thing.  Patch  me  up  so  that  I  can  meet  my  friends  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you,"  (Applause.) 

So  I  am  here  patched  up  :  To  express,  to  you  my  love  and  grati- 
tude to  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  your  many  kindnesses  bestowed 
on  me.  It  is  worth  the  living  and  the  carrying  on  your  shoulders 
of  a  burden  of  eighty-five  years  to  come  and  meet  and  greet  you  all 
annually.  I  trust  I  will  be  spared  a  few  years  longer  for  that 
enjoyment ;  because,  there  isn't  much  enjoyment  left  at  this  end  of 
the  game. 

I  have  been  put  on  the  Reception  Committee,  physically  unable 
to  discharge  any  part  of  that  duty,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
I  will  say  and  vouch  that  they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
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make  your  stay  here  pleasant.  I  know  Richmond  will  put  her  best 
foot  forward  as  she  always  does,,  but  particularly  to  this  Association. 
Richmond  owes  the  Association  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  remember 
when  I  first  came  to  the  city  as  a  boy,  shortly  after  the  unpleasant- 
ness between  the  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  they  discussed 
the  James  River  proposition.  Poverty-stricken  at  that  time  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  a  wheel,  so  more  than  sixty-five  years  have  passed 
discussing  this  question,  and  not  until  this  Association,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  my  good  friend,  the  President  of  this  Association, 
put  their  weight  behind  it,  was  anything  really  done,  and  now  our 
fondest  dream  is  about  to  be  completed.  Two-thirds  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  already  completed,,  as  you  will  isee  on  your  trip  down  the 
river,  and  thanks  to  this  Association,  this  great  project  is  a  fixed 
fact ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large,  I  thank  you  so  kindly  and  so  warmly 
for  the  wonderful  power  you  put  behind  these  things  and  for  the 
way  you  brought  them  iso  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  stirred  up  the  people  of  the  City  of  Richmond  to 
this  great  opportunity.  It  is  a  fixed  fact  that  Richmond  hereafter 
will  be  ten  miles  nearer  the  sea  with  the  same  straight  course,  and 
the  crooked  ways  made  straight,  and  a  general  deepening  and  widen- 
ing, and  for  that  reason  I  am  here  in  my  feeble  condition  to  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  continue  in  this  wonderful,  wonderful  dis- 
interested work  that  you  are  engaged  in. 

I  do  not  expect  to  get  any  present  benefit  except  the  general 
benefits  to  the  community.  We  come  here  from  many  very  great 
distances  to  continue  this  wonderful  work  and  this  wonderful  thing 
that  I  feel  sure  I  can  see  far  enough  in  the  future  to  see  that  your 
efforts  will  be  rewarded  with  success. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  tell  you  honestly  how  I  feel  about 
this  matter,  but  I  am  not  able  to.  Tomorrow  I  expect  to  return  to 
the  hospital  for  my  operation.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion as  I  have  heretofore  met  all  other  serious  conditions,  with 
fortitude  and  courage.    So  far,  God  has  brought  me  through. 

Bless  each  one  of  you  here.  (Prolonged  applause,  the  audience 
standing.) 

President  Moore  :  "The  Lord  be  with  you  and  keep  you  until 
we  meet  again"  in  1935. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  move  forward.  The 
photographer  has  our  consent  to  take  a  photograph. 

I  will  announce  the  names  (of  the  Committee  Chairmen  again  : 

Mr.  Bair,  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place;  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  of  Richmond, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Caucus  blanks  are  here,  and  the  Chair  again  announces  that 
every  State  delegation  elects  a  Vice-President  and  a  State  Director, 
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a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Time 
and  Place,  and  a  member  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  and  elects 
some  one  in  the  delegation  to  make  a  five-minute  response  for  the 
State. 

No  resolutions  will  be  received  after  twelve-thirty  today,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Small ;  that 
is  notice  to  every  one,  and  it  is  fair  to  give  you  that  notice. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  hear  the  formal  addresses  scheduled 
for  this  session. 

Governor  Montague  is  not  here  yet,  I  understand. 

I  would  like  to  have  come  forward  Colonel  J.  A.  Woodruff,  Divi- 
sion Engineer  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  (Applause.) 

Also  Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  Division  Engineer  now  located  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
(applause),  and  Colonel  E.  D.  Ardery,  District  Engineer  at  New 
York  (Second  District),  who  was  to  have  spoken  last  night,  but 
kindly  released  us  until  this  morning.  (Applause.) 

I  will  ask  Colonel  John  C.  H.  Lee,,  who  has  come  over  to  take 
charge  of  Philadelphia,  to  come  to  the  platform.  He  is  a  very 
popular  young  gentleman  with  a  very  popular  name  in  Virginia. 
(Applause.)    Now,  Colonel,  you  are  at  home.  (Applause.) 

Also  the  new  Engineer  of  the  Norfolk  District,  which  includes 
the  City  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Peek ;  and,  may  I  say,  Colonel  Peek 
is  not  the  least  of  those.     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Colonel  Peek  :    But,  all  good  things  are  not  in  small  bundles. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman,  and  Hon. 
John  F.  Galvin,  former  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority, 
now  Director  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York.  Will  you  gentlemen 
come  forward?  (Applause.) 

This  Association  has  always  stood  with  and  for  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  and  we  have  constantly  told  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  work,  of  our  high  regard  for  them  as  public  officials 
and  of  the  splendid  work  they  do.  We  have  learned  to  trust  im- 
plicitly the  United  States  Army  Engineer.  We  know  his  service 
upon  land  and  water.  Many  do  not  know  that  the  Army  has  quite 
a  fleet  of  its  own,  apart  from  the  Navy,  but  that  is  a  fact.  The 
Army  is  a  constructive  ag-ency  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  you 
will  peruse  that  letter  of  Major-General  Markham,  Chief  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  was  presented  to  this  Convention  yesterday,  you 
will  observe  that  the  Department,  this  year,  had  under  its  direction 
expenditure  of  between  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000  on  constructive 
work  throughout  the  country. 

We  sometimes  complain  about  the  appropriations,  but  that  is  not 
the  business  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer.    He  goes  where 
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he  is  told  to  go,  and  does  the  work  where  he  is  assigned  to  do  it. 
He  does  his  work  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  out  on  the  great 
Columbia,  or,  rather,  the  picturesque  Columbia,  and  no  matter  what 
the  appropriation  or  the  expense  may  be,  he  goes  and  does  his  work 
and  does  it  efficiently  and  well;  we  are  proud  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer.  As  a  fine  type  of  the  Corps,  I  present  to  you 
this  morning,  Colonel  J.  A.  Woodruff,  Division  Engineer  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division,  who  will  address  you  on  the  "1934  Waterway  Im- 
provements Along  the  North  Atlantic  Division."  (Applause.) 


1934  WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  ALONG  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Colonel  J.  A.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  Division  Engineer,  New  York 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  comprises  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  tributaries  from  the  Canadian  Border  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  State  of  Delaware,,  also  Lake  Champlain  and  tribu- 
taries and  the  waters  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Division  is  divided  into  6  districts,  known  as  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, First  New  York,  Second  New  York,  Puerto  Rico  and  Philadel- 
phia Districts. 

The  total  number  of  existing  projects,  both  active  and  inactive, 
now  in  force  in  this  Division  is  147. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  available  for  river  and  harbor  work 
in  this  Division  during  the  present  fiscal  year  is  about  $16,200,000, 
of  which  about  $10,600,000  has  been  allotted  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  In  addition  to  above  total  amount  about  $336,000  is 
available  for  the  operation  and  care  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the 
Lock  and  Dam  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
•Canal. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  under  way  on  the  most  important 
improvements  of  this  Division,  starting  in  the  Boston  District  and 
following  along  the  coast  to  the  Philadelphia  District,  follows: 

In  the  Boston  District  the  most  important  improvements  include 
Portland  Harbor,  Me.,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  project  for  Portland  Harbor  provides  for  a  depth  of  35  feet 
in  the  entrance  channel  and  lower  part  of  the  inner  harbor  and 
30  feet  deep  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  inner  harbor.  The  project 
has  been  practically  completed.  Maintenance  dredging  is  now  in 
X^rogress  to  restore  project  dimensions  in  the  30-  and  35-foot  channels. 

Boston  Harbor  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  port  of  New 
England.    The  project  adopted  by  Congress  providing  for  a  40-foot 
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channel  from  the  sea  to  President  Roads  and  other  channels  of 
various  depths  within  the  harbor  limits  has  been  completed.  Dredg- 
ing the  40-foot  anchorage  area,  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  authorized  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  is  in  progress 
and  will  be  practically  completed  with  available  funds  during  this 
fiscal  year.  Minor  repairs  to  various  breakwaters  in  and  about  the 
harbor  are  also  in  progress. 

Under  the  modified  project  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  which  provides  for  improving  the  canal  by 
dredging  and  the  construction  of  new  bridges,  work  is  being  actively 
prosecuted.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven  contracts  in  force. 
Is  it  estimated  that  funds  now  available  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  three  bridges  and  provide  a  channel  through  the  land  cut 
with  a  width  of  about  205  feet  practically  throughout.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  complete  the  enlarged  waterway,  including  the  entrance 
channel,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  channel  is  being  maintained 
continuously. 

The  project  for  Lynn  Harbor,  Mass.,  was  practically  completed 
on  June  30,  1934.    This  provides  for  a  channel  depth  of  22  feet. 

In  the  Providence  District  the  principal  work  of  improvement 
during  the  past  year  has  been  carried  on  in  Fall  River  Harbor, 
Taunton  River,  Thames  River,  New  Haven  Harbor  and  Bridgeport 
Harbor. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Haven  Harbor,  completion  of  these 
projects  must  await  an  allotment  of  funds.  Funds  are  available 
and  work  is  in  progress  for  the  completion  of  the  enlarged  project, 
providing  a  depth  of  25  feet,  for  New  Haven  Harbor,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  This  channel  will  be  completed  by  the  spring 
of  1935. 

Other  incompleted  projects  in  this  District  cannot  be  completed 
until  the  requirements  of  local  co-operation  have  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  First  New  York  District  the  most  important  projects 
are  those  in  New  York  Harbor  and  connecting  waterways.  The  main 
entrance  channel,  Ambrose,  is  being  maintained  at  project  depth 
of  40  feet  and  the  Main  Ship,  Bayside,  and  Gedney  Channels  to 
project  depth  of  30  feet. 

Widening  Bay  Ridge  Channel!  to  project  width  of  1,750  feet  along" 
the  Brooklyn  waterfront  is  being  prosecuted  with  funds  allotted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  N.  I.,  R.  A.  This  channel,  as  well  as- 
Red  Hook  Channel,  iis  being  adequately  maintained.  The  completion 
of  a  contract  in  force  in  Buttermilk  Channel  will  provide  a  channel 
500  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Practically  all  work  of  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  project  for  East  River  has  been  completed  or  is  now  under 
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contract.  Upon  completion  of  the  work,  a  channel  40  feet  deep  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  thence  35  feet  deep  to  Throggs 
Neck  will  have  been  procured. 

Work  on  the  enlarged  project  for  Hudson  River  Channel,  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  is  under  way  with  funds  allotted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  The  completion  of  this  most  important 
channel  will  provide  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  pierhead  line  to  pierhead 
line  in  the  river  below  59th  Street. 

The  Jamaica  Bay  jetty  has  been  completed  to  a  length  of  8,400 
feet.  Further  work  of  channel  excavation  in  the  interior  channel 
is  awaiting  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  local  co-operation. 

A  jetty  under  construction  on  the  east  side  of  East  Rockaway 
Inlet  and  dredging  an  entrance  channel  into  East  Rockaway  Inlet 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  to  connect  with  the  interior  channel  will  be 
completed  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

It  is  expected  that  funds  will  be  made  available  in  the  near 
future  to  straighten  the  Harlem  River  at  Johnson  Iron  Works,  When 
■completed,  this  improvement  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  navigation 
interests. 

Work  on  the  2 7 -foot  project  in  the  Hudson  River  between  New 
York  City  and  Albany  is  nearing  completion.  Dredging  in  the  12-foot 
channel  above  the  Dam  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  new  alignment,  is  in 
progress  and  will  be  completed  this  fiscal  year. 

The  New  York  Harbor  Anchorages  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  have  not  yet  been  adopted  by  Congress  or  authorized 
t>y  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

In  the  Second  New  York  District  work  of  improvement  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels  and  in  the 
Cut-off  Channel  from  Raritan  River  to  Arthur  Kill.  Under  the 
former  project  an  achorage  area  is  being  constructed  to  a  depth 
of  33  feet  and  under  the  latter  a  channel,  20  feet  deep  and  800  feet 
wide,  is  being*  dredged.  Both  of  these  projects  were  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Eng-ineers  and  authorized  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  will  be  completed  with  available  funds.  Restora- 
tion of  project  dimensions  is  in  progress  in  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Channels  and  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and  Passaic  River 
projects  at  various  points  where  shoaling  has  occurred.  Maintenance 
•of  the  smaller  projects  is  either  in  progress  or  proposed. 

Under  a  project  for  the  improvement  of  Mayaguez  Harbor,  Puerto 
Rico,  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Eng-ineers  and  authorized  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  a  channel  30  feet  deep  has  been  com- 
pleted. Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  funds  were  made  available  to  the  Puerto  Rico  District  for 
malarial  swamp  reclamation  and  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.    This  work  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted. 

In  the!  Philadelphia  District  new  work  is  in  progress  on  the  con- 
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struotion  of  the  25-foot  channel  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  It  is  estimated  that  available  funds  will 
complete  the  channel  to  Florence,  N.  J.  An  anchorage  area  has 
recently  been  completed  in  the  Delaware  River  opposite  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  and  dredging  of  another  one  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  is  in  progress 
and  will  be  completed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Work  on  the  enlarged  project  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  providing  a  depth  of  27  feet  and  widths  of  250  and  400  feet, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,,  has  not  yet 
been  authorized. 

The  35-foot  channel  in  the  Delaware  Piver  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  sea  is  being-  maintained  to  project  dimensions. 

Maintenance  work  is  also  being  done  periodically  on,  the  projects 
for  Delaware  Piver  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  Schuylkill 
Piver,  Wilmington  Harbor,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  and 
several  of  the  smaller  projects.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Colonel  Woodruff  is  an  old  friend  of  ours  as 
is  the  next  speaker,  Colonel  Earl  I.  Prown,  whom  we  have  known 
both  long  and  intimately.  We  feel  he  is  one  of  our  own,  except  that 
he  is  an  official  apart.  The  Colonel  was  with  us  in  the  Philadelphia 
District  for  a  long  time.  Now,  after  a  short  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Washington,  he  has 
become  the  Division  Engineer  for  the  entire  South  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  he  will  take  up  this  coastal  problem  where  Colonel  Woodruff  left 
off,  and  run  south. 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  Division 
Engineer,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  (Applause.) 


1934  WATERWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  ALONG  THE 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 

Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  Division  Engineer, 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

That  portion  of  the  intracoastal  waterway,  which  is  included  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  comprises  the  sections  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  the  St.  Johns  River,,  Fla.  A  recent  order  transferring  the  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  District  to  this  Division,  effective  November  1,  1934,  will 
result  in  the  entire  waterway  from  Chesapeake  Bay  south  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  being-  included  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division. 

Beginning  at  Norfolk,  the  section  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
a  distance  of  198  miles,  has  been  completed  to  project  dimensions, 
which  vary  from  90  feet  in  width  in  land  cuts  to  300  feet  in  open 
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waters,  and  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  mean  low  water,  via  the  old 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  route.  The  alternate  route  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina,  via  the  old  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  route,  has  a  depth  of  about  9  feet  over  a  bottom  width  of  50  feet. 
Maintenance  work  has  been  carried  on  to  maintain  project  depths 
and  the  controlling*  depth  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  10.9  feet 
in  the  upper  end  of  North  River,  and  10.5  feet  at  a  point  1  mile 
north  of  Core  Creek  Bridge. 

The  total  cost  has  been  $9,914,776.78,  of  which  $8,623,213.36  was 
for  new  work  and  the  purchase  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canals,  and  $1,291,563.42  was  for  maintenance. 
The  total  expenditure  was  $9,971,004.99. 

Operating  and  care  of  this  section  of  the  waterway  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  pertaining  to  bridges,  locks,  buildings  and  plant  cost 
a  total  of  $172,535.48. 

Approximately  $175,000  will  probably  be  expended  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  dredging  and  snagging*  and  the  construction 
of  a  highway  bridge  near  Fairfield,  N.  C. 

The  freight  traffic  in  1932  in  this  gateway  amounted  to  402,305 
tons,  of  which  217,405  was  northbound,  and  184,900  tons  was  south- 
bound. The  total  value  of  this  tonnage  was  $16,,397,817,  and  the 
total  ton-miles  carried  on  the  waterway  was  49,928,623. 

The  next  section  of  the  waterway  is  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  existing  project  provides  for  a  waterway 
12  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  with  a  bottom  width  of  90  feet 
extending  along  the  coast,  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  a  distance  of  93.5  miles.  Maintenance  work  was  carried  on 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  which  restored  the  waterway  to  project 
dimensions.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  governing  depth  was 
11  feet  from  Beaufort  to  Swansboro,  thence  10  feet  to  New  River, 
thence  10.3  feet  to  Wrightsville  Causeway,  and  thence  10.3  feet  to 
the  Cape  Fear  River. 

The  total  cost  and  expenditures  under  the  existing-  project  to 
June  30,  1934,  have  been  $2,243,507.82  for  new  work  and  $209,665.11 
for  maintenance,  a  total  of  $2,453,172.93. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  approximate  $100,000. 

The  freight  traffic  over  this  section  of  the  waterway  amounted  to 
73,084  tons  in  1933.    This  tonnage  was  valued  at  $4,596,983. 

The  drawbridge  over  this  waterway,  located  one  mile  east  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  boats  1,216  times 
during  the  year. 

Continuing  on,  the  next  section  is  from  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
N.  C.»  to  Winyah  Bay,  S.  C,  which  project  provides  for  a  waterway 
8  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  with  a  bottom  width  of  75  feet 
between  the  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  and  Winyah  Bay,  S.  C,  a  distance 
of  approximately  94.5  miles.    This  project  imposes  the  conditions 
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that  local  interests  shall  construct  and  maintain  all  bridges  over  the 
waterway  and  furnish  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States,  rights  of 
way  of  sufficient  width  for  the  canal  prism  and  the  disposal  of  spoil 
therefrom.  All  right  of  way  has  been  deeded  to  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  small  tracts  in  Horry  County,  S.  C,  where  court 
action,  as  to  awards  in  condemnation  is  pending. 

All  work  done  with  regular  maintenance  and  improvement  funds 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  new  work ;  1,860,364  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  removed  by  Government  plant  and  hired  labor,  and 
1,296,740  cubic  yards  were  removed  under  contract.  Clearing  under 
contract  of  95.16  acres  in  the  south  end  of  the  section  was  also*  done. 
The  costs  during  the  year  were  $293,396.99  for  dredging  with  Govern- 
ment plant  and  hired  labor,  $30,337.15  for  clearing  by  contract,  and 
$102,327.75  for  contract  dredging.  Total  expenditures  were  $519,058.84. 

Work  done  during  the  year  with  funds  allotted  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  consisted  of  the  removal  under  contract  of 
1,596,841  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  south  end  of  the  section, 
clearing  of  668  acres,  taking  core  borings,  construction  of  a  temporary 
railroad  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad, 
preparation  of  plans  for  two  highway  bridges  and  miscellaneous 
surveys.  The  total  expenditures  from  P.  W.  A.  funds  were  $363,715.75. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  project  was  about  49  per  cent,  completed. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  under  the  existing  project  to  June  30, 
1934,  was  $2,226,025.57. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current  fiscal  year  about  $1,648,000 
will  be  expended  for  dredging,  drilling  and  blasting  conglomerate, 
construction  of  two  highway  bridges,,  and|  the  construction  of  a  com- 
bination railway  and  highway  bridge  and  surveys  and  maintenance 
work. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  section  of  the  waterway  will  be  com- 
pleted about  April  1,  1936,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  all  new  work 
is  $5,619,000. 

From  Winyah  Bay  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  modified  project  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  included  in  the  Public 
Works  program  is  being  constructed  10  feet  deep  over  a  bottom  width 
of  901  feet,  for  a  distance  of  55.5  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  estimate  of  annual  maintenance  for  the  modified 
project  is  $100,000  for  the  first  three  years  and  $46,000  thereafter. 

Local  co-operation  imposed  requiring  that  all  land  needed  for 
the  improvement  be  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States  is 
being  complied  with. 

Work  during  the  last  fiscal  year  with  regular  maintenance  and 
improvement  funds  consisted  of  the  maintenance  of  the  previous 
(4  feet  x  60  feet)  project  and  was  confined  mainly  to  the  removal 
of  obstructions,  clearing  banks  of]  overhanging1  trees  and  the  removal 
of  60,164  cubic  yards  of  silt,  mud  and  sand  at  a  cost  of  $18,787.98. 

All  work  during  the  year  with  funds  allotted  by  the  Public 
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Works  Administration  was  new  work  on  the  10-foot  by  90-foot 
project,  and  consisted  of  the  removal  by  the  U.  S.  dredge  "Currituck" 
of  3,498,324  cubic  yards  between  McClellanville  and  the  South  Santee 
River,  and  by  contract  of  5,959,271;  cubic  yards  of  material  between 
Charleston  and  McClellanville.  An  experiment,  by  model,  was  made 
at  the  U.  S.  Waterway  Experiment  Station  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to 
determine  the  best  location  for  the  mouth  of  the  Estherville-Minim 
Creek  Canal  at  Winyah  Bay. 

The  costs  during"  the  year  were  $155,427.72  for  dredging  with  the 
U.  S.  dredge  "Currituck ;"  $450,254.31  for  dredging  by  contract,  and 
$10,667.34  for  location  survey,  including  probing  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  project  ;  a  total  of  $616,349.37,  all  charg-eable  to  new 
work. 

The  work  under  this  modification  is  about  70  per  cent,  completed 
and  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  now  consists  of  dredging  about 
10  miles  of  the  10  by  90-foot  project  under  existing  contracts,  and 
of  dredging  5  miles  under  an  additional  contract. 

The  total  cost  to  date  for  new  work  and  maintenance  amounted 
to  $1,591,940.98  on  June  30,  1934.  It  is  estimated  that  $873,000  will 
be  expended  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  that  this  section 
will  be  completed. 

The  commerce  carried  over  the  section  in  1933  amounted  to 
47,239  tons  and  was  valued  at  $1,032,627. 

The  project  for  the  waterway  from  Charleston  to  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
provides  for  a  waterway  7  feet  deep  and  a  width  of  not  less  than 
75  feet.  The  distance  from  Charleston  to  Beaufort  is  74 y2  miles. 
The  project  was  completed  in  1929  at  a  saving  of  $14,409  under  the 
original  estimated  cost. 

The  cost  to  June  30,  1934,,  was  $155,453.57,  of  which  $95,590.41 
was  for  new  work  and  $59,863.16  for  maintenance. 

Shoals  have  developed  in  Stono  River,  Church  Plats  and  in  North 
Creek,  where  the  controlling  depth  is  6  feet.  Dredging  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  proposed  to  restore  project  dimensions  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $43,300. 

Commerce  over  this  section  of  the  waterway  in  1933  amounted 
to  36,848  tons,  and  was  valued  at  $2,121,013. 

We  come  next  to  the  waterway  between  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  the 
St.  Johns  River,  which  project  provides  for  a  channel  7  feet  deep 
at  mean  low  water.  Between  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.j 
the  width  is  not  less  than  75  feet,  and  between  Savannah  and 
St,  Johns  River,,  150  feet.  The  distance  between  Beaufort  and  St. 
Johns  River  is  215  miles.  This  project  was  completed  in  January, 
1932,  at  a  saving  of  $1,863,80  under  the  estimated  cost.  New  work 
on  this  section  cost  $228,555.12  and  the  maintenance  $993,654.87,  a 
total  of  $1,222,209.99  to  June  30,  1934.  Maintenance  dredging  during 
the  past  year  cost  $63,530.77,  and  650,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  removed. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  work  to  be  done 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $59,000. 

The  commerce  in  1932  amounted  to  177,429  tons,  and  was  valued 
at  $4,147,900.  In  1933  the  tonnage  carried  was  152,031,  which  was 
valued  at  $4,892,316.  Our  records  show  that  512  round  trips  were 
made  by  steamers,  7,253  by  motor  vessels  and  152  by  yachts  over 
this  section  of  the  waterway,  or  at  least  a  portion  thereof.  Regular 
boat  lines  operate  between  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and 
between  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla.  The  through 
traffic  consists  mainly  of  yachts  and  pleasure  boats. 

A  summary  of  the  cost  to  June  30,  1934,  of  the  intracoastal 
waterway  within  the  South  Atlantic  Division  and  extending  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  St.  Johns  River,,  Fla.,  by  sections,  is  as 
follows  : 

Section  New  Work         Maintenance  Total 

Norfolk— Sounds  of   N.   C   $251,196.46        $299,797.47  $550,993.93 

Norfolk— Beaufort,    N.   C   8,623,213.36       1,291,563.42  9,914,776.78 

Beaufort — Cape    Fear    River    .  .  .        2,243,507.82  209,665.11  2,453,172.93 

Cape  Fear— Winyah   Bay    2,241,158.28  13,325.13  2,254.483.41 

Winyah    Bay — Charleston    1,051,562.53  540,378.45  1,591,940.98 

Charleston— Beaufort,   S.   C   95,590.41  59,863.16  155,453.57 

Beaufort— 'St.   Johns  River    228,555.12  993,654.87  1,222,209.99 

Total    $14,734,783.98     $3,408,247.61  $18,143,031.59 

Other  works  of  a  major  nature  which  have  recently  been  con- 
structed or  are  now  under  construction  within  this  Division  and 
which  may  be  of  interest  are :  Aiken  Swamp — Dutch  Gap  and  Turkey 
Island  cut-offs  in  the  James  River  have  recently  been  completed,  and 
have  shortened  the  water  distance  between  City  Point  and  Richmond, 
about  11  miles.  The  cost  of  these  cut-offs  were  $341,778.28  and 
$562,739.48,  respectively. 

A  concrete  seawall  is  now  under  construction  at  Fort  Monroe, 
by  contract,  which  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 

A  new  lock  and  dam  is  being  constructed  by  contract  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  about  12  miles  below  Fayetteville,  1ST.,  C,  the  con- 
tract price  being  $522,616.20.  The  existing  locks  in  this  stream  are 
being  repaired  and  when  they  are  completed  and  dredging  where 
required  has  been  done,  an  8-foot  channel  will  be  available  to  Fayette- 
ville. Funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,200,000  have  been  allotted  for  this 
work  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

A  contract  for  a  lock  and  dam  on  the  Savannah  River  12.7  miles 
below  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  just  recently  been  awarded  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $1, 000,000.  When  this  work  is  completed  and  the  re- 
quired dredging  is  done,  a  6-foot  channel  will  be  available  to  Augusta. 
Funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,775,000  have  been  allotted  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  for  this  Savannah  River  work. 

Another  allotment,  of  $281,000  from  P.  W.  A.  funds  has  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  jetties  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  to  protect 
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the  inlet  made  by  the  storm  of  August  23,  1933,  and  for  dredging  in 
Sinepuxent  Bay.  The  State  of  Maryland^  is  contributing  $500,000  for 
this  work  and  it  is  now  under  construction  by  contract. 

We  now  enter  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Engineer  District,  which 
comes  under  jurisdiction  of  the  South  Atlantic  Division  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  next. 

The  waterway  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  is,  in  general,  100 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  8  feet  deep,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  cities  is  about  383  miles.  From  Jacksonville  to  a  point  on 
the  St.  Johns  Eiver  23  miles  east,  depths  in  excess  of  those  called 
*  for  under  the  project  already  exist,  and  also  for  a  total  of  about 
74  miles  between  the  St.  Johns  River  and  Miami,  or  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  length  of  the  project. 

The  estimate  of  cost  for  new  work  is  $6,650,000,  exclusive  of 
amounts  expended  on  previous  projects,,  which  were  $307,997.50  for 
new  work  and  maintenance.  The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is 
estimated  at  $125,000. 

The  local  co-operation  originally  required  was  that  the  Florida 
Coast  Line  Canal  and  Transportation  Company  should  surrender  and 
relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
it  held  along  this  section  of  the  canal  under  State  Charter.  This 
was  done  in  1894.  The  acts  adopting  the  existing  project  impose  the 
conditions  that  local  interests  shall  acquire  the  necessary  right  of 
way  and  the  privately-owned  waterway  known  as  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Canal,  and  transfer  them  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States, 
and  shall  furnish  suitable  areas  for  the  deposit  of  dredged  material 
in  connection  with  the  work  and  its  subsequent  maintenance. 

All  dredging  from  the  39-mile  section  between  the  St.  Johns 
Eiver  and  St.  Augustine  was  completed  in  January  of  this  year.  A 
10-inch  dredge  is  now  removing  a  spot  shoal  just  south  of  the 
St.  Johns  Eiver.  The  18-mile  section  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Matanzas  Inlet  has  also  been  completed.  The  dredging  in  the  24-mile 
reach  from  Matanzas  Inlet  to  the  Halifax  Eiver  is  being  donel  by  con- 
tract and  should  be  completed  this  month. 

The  project  dimension  channel  has  been  completed  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Halifax  Eiver  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  Olympia 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  177  miles. 

The  dredging  of  the  13-mile  relocation  channel  (Oak  Hill  Cut-off) 
along  the  westerly  shore  of  Hillsboro  Eiver,  connecting  New  Smyrna 
with  Mosquito  Lagoon,  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in 
November  of  last  year.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Haulover 
Canal,  connecting  Mosquito  Lagoon  with  the  Indian  Eiver,  has  been 
completed,  and  due  to  dyke  construction  extending  into  both  the 
Indian  Eiver  and  Mosquito  Lagoon,  the  velocity  of  wind  tides  through 
the  canal  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

From  Titusville  to  St.  Lucie  Inlet,  via  the  Indian  Eiver,  a  distance 
of  108  miles,  an  8  by  100-foot  channel  was  completed  in  April,  1932. 
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Dredging  is  scheduled  for  early  removal  of  spot  shoals  between 
St.  Lucie  and  Lake  Worth,,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  Project  dimensions 
now  exist  in  the  22  miles  of  channel  through  Lake  Worth,  and  the 
channel  marked. 

The  controlling  depth  is  5  feet  between  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Worth  and  New  River  Inlet,  30  miles,  and  two  dredges  are  at  work 
on  this  section.  Project  dimensions  exist  for  the  25  miles  between 
New  River  Inlet  and  Miami. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  waterway  of  logs,  snags,  overhanging 
trees  and  obstructions  to  extend  throughout  the  improvement  is 
being  carried  on  as  and  where  needed. 

On  October  1,  1934,  approximately  11  miles  of  the  waterway 
remained  to  be  enlarged  to  project  dimensions.  All  this  dredging  is 
now  under  contract  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  during  the 
present  month,  but  indications  now  point  that  none  of  the  three 
contracts,  working  with  P.  W.  A.  funds,  will  be  completed  before 
December  1st.  A  considerable  amount  of  ledge  rock,  northward 
from  Flagler  Beach,  is  retarding  the  progress  of  the  dredging.  It 
is  expected  that  the  dredge,  working  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  Lucie 
Inlet,  will  complete  its  work  some  time  in  December. 

Two  large  dredges  are  engaged  in  the  removal  of  material 
involving  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  rock  through  the  reach 
south  of  Lake  Worth  and  are  expected  to  complete  their  work  in 
January,  1935.    All  new  work  on  the  project  will  then  be  completed. 

Two  small  leased  dredges  are  now  engaged  in  removing  shoals 
along  the  northerly  reaches  of  the  project  where  shoaling  has  taken 
place  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  two  U.  S.  dredges 
are  similarly  engaged  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Smyrna  and  on  the 
Indian  River  between  Fort  Pierce  and  St.  Lucie  Inlet. 

To  June  30,  1934,  the  cost,  under  regular  funds,  of  the  project 
was  $5,351,752.35,  of  which  $5,038,229.26  was  for  new  work  and 
$313,523.09  was  for  maintenance.  Under  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion funds,,  the  cost  has  been  $1,380,089.99,  all  for  new  work.  The 
grand  total  was  $6,731,812.34. 

On  June  28,  1932,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  preliminary  examination  report,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
provision  of  a  7-foot  by  75-foot  channel  from  Miami  southward 
through  Biscayne  Bay  and  connecting  waters  to  Florida  Bay  at  the 
south  end  of  Key  Largo.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  dredg- 
ing is  $130,000,  and  occurs  at  numerous  locations  over  the  63  miles 
involved.  Work  has  not  been  started  as  yet,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  proposed  channel,  on  which  no 
dredging  has  been  done,  is  now  being  marked  with  lighted  naviga- 
tion aids  by  the  7th  Lighthouse  District,  Key  West,  Fla.  The  proposed 
channel  generally  follows  the  unimproved  existing  waterway. 
(Applause.) 
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President  Moore  :    We  are  getting"  detailed  progress  reports  now. 
Let  me  present  Colonel  Ernest  D.  Peek,  of  the  Army  Engineers, 
who  has  been  just  assigned  to  the  Norfolk  District. 


REMARKS  OF  COLONEL  ERNEST  D.  PEEK 

Mr.  President,  Memoers  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  convey  my  thanks  to  your  President  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  meeting  you  all  face  to  face.    I  enjoy  it  immensely. 

I  have  just  arrived  at  the  Norfolk  District  and  have  recently 
taken  over  the  work  and  all  of  this  was  after  the  program  had  been 
formulated  for  this  Convention,  for  all  of  which  I  am  truly  thankful, 
because  Colonel  Brown  has  just  presented  to  you  more  ably  than  I 
could  the  progress  report  for  the  District. 

I  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  and  every  one  of 
you  in  the  future,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  all  our  relationships 
will  be  most  cordial  and  agreeable. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    That  was  a  fine  speech,  wasn't  it,  Mrs.  Brown? 

Mrs1.  Earl  I.  Brown  :    Yes.    I  raised  him,  and  I  am  proud  of  him. 

President  Moore  :  Well,  you  raised  him  to  a  great  height. 
(Applause.) 

Mayor  Bright,  won't  you  come  to  the  platform?  (Applause.) 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  that  it  is  due  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  Richmond,  which  continues  long  and  late, 
that  this  large  audience  has  resulted  this  morning'.  (Laughter.) 

Mayor  Bright  :  I  am  a  little  late  this  morning-,  because  I  guar- 
anteed sunshine,  and  a  good  many  people  down  here  prayed  for  rain 
because  of  their  fall  planting  of  bulbs  and  flowers.  I  had  to  over- 
come their  influence,  but  we  were  just  a  little  late  in  getting*  the 
sun  out.  (Laughter.) 

President  Moore:  We  see  that  the  Mayor  has  been  consulting* 
the  Agricultural  Department  all  right.  That  accounts  for  it.  It  was 
a  very  fine  explanation,  and  eloquently  stated  by  our  brilliant  Mayor. 

I  have  pleasure  now  in  presenting  to  you  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  speak  last  night  and  who  was  really  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
Colonel  E.  D.  Ardery,  in  charg-e  of  the  Second  New  York  District, 
who  will  speak  in  detail  of  conditions  around  about  New  York.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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WATERWAY  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT, 

NEW  YORK 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  D.  Ardery,  U.  S.  A.,  District  Engineer, 

New  York 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

By  referring  to  your  program  and  by  digesting  thoroughly  the 
previous  remarks  of  your  President,  you  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  I  am  your  hang-over  from  last  night.  I  think  your  President 
was  taking  an  awful  chance  in  not  hearing  from  me  last  night  when 
he  had  me  on  the  platform,  this  in  view  of  the  kind  hospitality  that 
is  being  meted  out  by  the  good  people  of  Eichmond.  (Applause.) 

At  the  request  of  your  President,  I  am  to  tell  you  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  in  the  Second  New  York  District  and  to  include  a  refer- 
ence to  the  New  York  Bay-Delaware  Elver  section  of  the  intracoastal 
waterway. 

For  two  years,  less  two  months,  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  that  District  and  am  hopeful  of  continuing  on  that  assign- 
ment for  another  two  years.  But  I  am  looking  forward  to  many 
times  two  years  of  the  cordial  relations  that  have  already  marked 
my  contacts  with  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

At  your  last  Convention,  in  Baltimore,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you.  I  reported  then  that  maintenance  dredging  was 
under  way  in  the  Passaic  Eiver.  I  am  now  able  to  state  that  was 
completed  in  November  of  last  year. 

Other  maintenance  dredging  done  (or  undertaken  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Second  New  York  District,  included  the  removal 
of  some  900  yards  of  boulders  in  the  Arthur  Kill  at  Carteret  ;  in 
dredging  Keyport  Harbor  and  Matewan  Creek,  which  was  completed 
in  May  of  this  year ;  the  removal  of  a  large  boulder  from  the  Arthur 
Kill,  near  Woodbridge  Creek;  and  dredging  part  of  the  south  channel 
of  the  Earitan  Eiver,  which  was  completed  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  dredging  under  way  at  this  time  includes  work  in  Newark 
Bay  and  Hackensack  Eiver  ;  contracts  for  both  of  those  jobs  are  now 
under  way.  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  channel,  the  reach  from 
Sanely  Hook  to  Seguine  Point,  the  reach  from  those  two  points  is 
now  being  dredged  by  plant  dredging  to  the  First  New  York  District, 
and  it  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  upon  bids  being  invited  to  do 
the  work,  the  lowest  bid  received  by  me  was  almost  exactly  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  Government  estimate  for  doing  the  work, 
so  all  bids  were  rejected  and  Government  plant  was  assigned  to  the 
job.  From  the  figures  already  submitted  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  work  is  being  done  well  within  the  Government 
estimates. 

Dredging  is  now  also  under  way  in  South  Eiver  by  contract. 
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In  connection  with  the  remarks  Colonel  Woodruff  made  about 
the  celerity  with  which  Public  Works  funds  are  being-  used  by  the 
Engineer  Department,  I  may  say  in  connection  with  the  anchorage 
area  at  Raritan  Bay  and  the  cut-off  channel  connecting  Arthur  Kill 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  Bay,  I  invited  bids  on  September  9 
of  last  year,  opened  the  bids  on  September  the  25th,  consummated 
the  contract  on  one  job  on  October  9  and  on  the  other  job  on 
October  5,  and  work  was  started  on  one  job  on  October  12  and  the 
other  four  days  later.  So  that  is  well  within  the  two  months'  period 
that  Colonel  Woodruff  mentioned  ;  that  is  a  little  over  a  month  be- 
tween the  date  the  specifications  were  sent  out  and  dredging  started. 

The  anchorage  area,  incidentally,  which  provides  33  feet  at  mean 
low  water  and  will  accommodate  three  large  ships,  and  the  cut-off 
channel  will  save  two  miles  for  vessels  using  Raritan  River  and  the 
Kill ;  and  that  cut-off  channel  will  be  20  feet  deep  and  800  feet  wide. 

The  funds  originally  allocated  by  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  complete  both  jobs,  but  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Port  Raritan  District  Commission  and  other  agencies, 
additional  funds  were  secured  and  made  possible  the  resumption  of 
work  at  both  areas. 

Maintenance  dredging  to  be  undertaken  is  as  follows,  and  speci- 
fications have  been  approved  and  are  about  to  be  issued  for  main- 
tenance dredging  in  the  Elizabeth  River  and  WToodbridge  Creek.  A 
survey  of  the  Shrewsbury  River  showed  only  three  shoals,  one  at 
the  mouth,  one  above  Highland  Bridge,  one  at  Reeves  Channel  at 
Long  Branch. 

There  is  maintenance  dredging,  too,  to  be  undertaken  at  Great 
Kills. 

Funds  also  available  for  dredging,  if  and  when  necessary,  include 
such  dredging  in  Newark  Bay  and  tributaries,  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Channel,  the  Raritan  River,  the  Washington  Canal,  South 
River,  and  Manasquan  River. 

It  seems  now  that  Public  Works  funds  may  be  made  available 
for  dredging  at  Great  Kills.  That  has  been  approved  by  Congress, 
subject  to  local  co-operation,  which  conditions  have  been  met.  It 
only  remains  to  get  the  money  before  the  work  may  commence. 

Through  the  year  public  hearings  were  held  by  me  in  connection 
with  waterway  improvements  as  follows : 

The  Rahway  River  on  May  3;  Manasquan  River  on  June  26  ;  and 
also  Raritan  River  on  July  10  ;  as  well  as  hearings  on  bridge  applica- 
tions, harbor  lines,  and  one  hearing  on  a  permit. 

The  reports  submitted  by  me  on  further  waterway  improvements 
include  those  reports  dealing  with  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Channel, 
on  July  14;  the  Rahway  River  on  August  10  ;  the  Manasquan  River 
on  August  31  ;  the  Shrewsbury  River  on  September  5  ;  and  the  Raritan 
River  on  October  1. 

So  you  see  we  have  something  to  do  besides  play. 
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The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  previously  recommended  to  Congress 
improvements  as  follows : 

The  Elizabeth  River,  12  by  60  feet,  from  the  mouth  to  Baltic 
Creek,  a  distance  of  1.1  miles. 

Rahway  River,  8  by  100  feet,  from  the  mouth  to  Lambert's  Dock, 
a  distance  of  2.4  miles. 

Compton  Creek,  8  by  100  feet  in  the  bay  and  8  by  75  feet  in  the 
creek,  to  Main  Street  Bridge. 

Shrewsbury  River,  12  by  300  feet,  from  the  mouth  to  600  feet 
above  Old  Highway  Bridge  at  Highlands. 

Other  miscellaneous  items  during  the  past  year  have  included 
bridge  inspections ;  fish  pounds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  in- 
spection of  fish  pounds  after  installation ;  the  establishment  of  harbor 
lines,  and  the  investigation  of  harbor  lines ;  permits  for  structures 
were  considered  and  a  number  were  issued,  and,  in  connection  with 
that,  I  may  say  that  very  close  liaison  is  maintained,  with  the  Board 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  City 
Dock  Department  of  New  York,  and  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  bridges  across 
Newark  Bay  and  its  tributaries  to  it ;  the  bridge  regulations  direct 
that  the  District  Engineer  may  require  operators  of  boats  using 
those  waterways  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  stacks  and  masts  so 
the  craft  may  pass  under  the  bridges  that  have  vertical  clearance 
of  35  feet  at  mean  high  water.  That  is  to  minimize  interruption  to 
land  traffic  and  is  done  with  a  view  to  facilitating  passage  of  the 
water  craft.  Considerable  investigation  has  been  made  along  those 
lines  and  notice  has  been  served  to  reduce  the  height  of  stacks  and 
they  must  either  do  that  or  suffer  the  delay  that  is  met  at  the  bridge. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  your  Association  and  your  President, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  quite  a  few  words  regarding  the  New 
York  Bay-Delaware  River  section  of  the  intracoastal  waterway. 

Pursuant  to  the  1930  River  and  Harbor  Act,,  a  board  of  officers, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  had  submitted  on  July  30,  1933,  a  report 
on  that  proposed  canal.  That  report  was  reviewed  by  the  Division 
Engineer,  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  and  was  duly  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  phraseology  in  the  Act  was  a  bit  peculiar  in  that  it  did  not 
call  for  a  recommendation  regarding  the  advisability  of  constructing 
the  canal  or  the  economical  justification  for  the  canal.  The  Board, 
therefore,  scrupulously  refrained  from  recommending  whether  or 
not  the  canal  should  be  built.  However,  in  April  of  this  year  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  pursuance  of  a  Committee  resolution,  appointed 
a  new  board  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  canal 
at  this  time.  I  am  a  member  of  that  board,  but  am  not  today  author- 
ized to  speak  for  it,  so  what  I  say  is  altogether  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. 
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The  directive  under  which  the  board  is  functioning  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

Canvass  prospective  traffic  and  benefits  and  economies,  to  include, 
among  other  items  : 

Movement  of  yachts  and  other  craft  not  suited  to  travel  on 
the  open  sea ; 

Inter-port  movement  of  ocean  shipping,  including  coastwise 
passenger  and  cargo  shipping; 

Interchange  of  bulk  commodities  between  New  York  and  New 
England  areas  and  Delaware  Bay  areas  ;  and 

Extension  of  New  York  Canal  barge  service. 

To  ascertain  from  yachting  associations  the  estimated  use  and 
value  of  the  improvement  to  commercial  craft  and  to  canvass  the 
present  water  movements  of  the  other  classes  in  years  of  normal 
activity  and  the  additional  amounts  moving  by  rail  and  the  probable 
increases  in  the  water  movement  by  reason  of  the  improvement,  with 
the  transportation  economies  resulting  therefrom. 

In  short,  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  inclusive  statement  based 
on  sound  data  on  the  value  of  this  proposed  waterway. 

With  the  board  appointed  in  April  of  this  year  an  office  was 
established  in  May,  1934,  in  Philadelphia;  extra  space  was  rented 
therefor  through  the  office  of  the  District  Engineer  in  Philadelphia. 

Steps  were  taken  to'  secure  personnel  to  carry  on  the  activities 
of  the  board. 

In  July  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation agencies,  to  oil  companies  and  other  industries,  to  com- 
mercial organizations,  yacht  clubs,  yacht  owners,  and  others— hun- 
dreds of  letters  being  sent  to  certain  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
certain  Governors  and  Mayors  and  municipal  and  port  authorities — 
and  through  the  United  States  Army  Information  Service  news  re- 
leases were  sent  to  135  newspapers.  Altogether  over  4,500  question- 
naires were  sent  out.  To  date  replies  have  been  received  from  about 
one-third  of  that  number  and  it  is  hoped,  ultimately,  we  may  hear 
from  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  this  canvass,  and  in  the  effort  to  reach 
that  goal  we  have  men  actually  out  making  personal  contacts  with 
some  of  those  who  have  so  far  refrained  from  making  replies  to 
the  questionnaire. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  Newark  hearing  on 
August  24,  124  persons  signed  attendance  slips ;  at  the  hearing  in 
Philadelphia  on  August  27,  113  signed  attendance  slips.  There  are, 
doubtlessly,  some  persons  who  were  at  each  hearing  who  did  not 
sign  or  otherwise  indicate  their  presence. 

At  the  present  time  a  Canal  Survey  Board,  so-called,  has  12  per- 
sons devoting  their  full  time  to  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  the 
service  of  other  personnel  is  enlisted  as  need  therefor  arises.  While 
no  definite  date  has  been  set  on  which  to  sumbit  the  report,  it  is 
hoped  to  get  it  off  in  time  for  consideration  by  the  next  Congress, 
the!  first  of  the  year. 
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The  highlights  I  may  touch  on  here  of  the  canal,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  on  June  30,  1933,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

A  lock  canal  with  10-foot  summit;  depth  27  feet;  bottom  width 
250  feet  ;  dams  with  movable  crests  at  Sayreville  and  Bordentown; 
four  locks  at  each  dam,  two  880  by  90,  divided  450  by  350  ;  two  at 
370  by  50,  with  miter  sill  depth  35  and  28  feet,  those  being-  divided 
again,  so  that  the  usable  length  of  450  or  350  feet  may  be  had; 
approach  channels,  29  feet  deep  by  300  feet  wide,  each  with  side 
slopes  2%  to  1;  revetments  at  and  near  water  level;  disposal  area 
not  closer  than  five  times  elevation  above  the  bottom — that  is  to 
prevent  material  getting-  into  the  canal. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  fifteen 
highways  and  three  railroad  bridges  and  the  relocation  of  certain 
sections  of  roads  and  railroads. 

The  minimum  vertical  clearance  on  the  fixed  bridges  is  set  at 
135  feet  and  on  the  movable  of  72  feet  when  closed.  Foundations, 
are  contemplated  to  permit  40  feet  ultimate  depth  and  provision  is 
made  for  five  syphons. 

The  route  of  the  canal  would  be  Raritan  River,  Sayreville,  South 
River,  Old  Bridge,  Helmetta,  Jamesburg,  Edinburgh  Crosswicks  Creek, 
Bordentown. 

At  the  Newark  and  Philadelphia  hearings  in  August  of  this 
year,  considerable  opposition  to  the  canal  was  manifested. 

I  feel  that  this  is  not  the  place  and  time  to  discuss  any  of  the 
controversial  points  advanced.  A  closer  study  of  the  1933  report 
would  possibly  clarify  some  of  them.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
that  a  number  of  appendices  of  the  report  are  not  printed  with  the 
House  Document  No.  219  as  you  know  it.  Manuscript  copies  of  these, 
however,  are  available  for  inspection  by  those  interested. 

Due  to  solicitude  on  the  part  of  some  that  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  canal  project  will  automatically  saddle  on  the  tax- 
payers a  heavy  burden,  may  I  say  a  word  here?  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  let  us  assume  that  Congress  does  adopt  the  project, 
with  provisos  to  the  effect  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  other 
local  interests  shall  furnish  all  necessary  rights  of  way  without 
cost  to  the  United  States,  and  that  local  interests  shall  save  the 
United  States  free  from  all  damage  claims  other  than  such  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  report. 

In  such  case,  no  Federal  funds  may  lawfully  be  expended  on 
construction  until  the  conditions  of  local  co-operation  have  been 
met.  ,  Failure  to  provide  the  right  of  way  or  to  furnish  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  local  interests  will  handle 
damage  claims  will  hold  up  construction. 

The  foregoing  is  the  procedure  usualty  followed,  and  indicates 
that  the  local  interests  really  hold  what  might  be  termed  the  whip 
hand.    So  much  for  the  assumption  that  Congress  will  act  favorably. 
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It  is  rare,  indeed,  in  recent  years  that  a  waterway  project  is 
adopted  by  Congress  unless  it  has  previously  received  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  or  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Canal  Board  has  not  prejudged  this  project,  but,  from  the 
steps  that  it  has  taken  to  secure  data,  you  may  be  assured  that  its 
decision  will  not  be  based  on  snap  judgment.  The  Board  welcomes 
and  has  urged  the  prompt  submission  of  factual  matter  and  care- 
fully considers  opinions  pertaining  to  both  sides  of  the  picture,  for 
an  investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  proposition  is  essential  if  an 
lionest  finding  is  to  be  reached. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  We  shall  be  in  good  time  for  all  the  exercises 
this  afternoon.  There  are  one  or  two  addresses,  not  lengthy,  and 
I  request  you  to  remain  until  we  are  through.  This  is  due  to  our 
speakers,  to  whom  you  have  already  been  very  courteous  and  con- 
siderate. Please  wait  until  the  close  of  the  session  and  there  will 
be  ample  time  thereafter  to  proceed  with  the  entertainment  that 
our  good  friends  have  provided.    Nothing  starts  until  two  o'clock. 

Colonel  Ardery  has  touched  on  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Convention.  He  dealt  with  it  cautiously,  as  is  proper,  and  there 
is  further  consideration,  perhaps,  to  be  given  to  the  canal  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him, 
I  suspect,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Engineer  Board,  engaged  in  this 
work,  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  conclusion  they  will  reach.  The 
time  for  that  has  not  arrived,  iand  what  they  say  will  have  to  be 
said  to  the  Congress.  It  is  our  business  to  keep  in  touch  with  this 
situation,  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  to  meet  and  checkmate  those 
who  have  been  muddying  the  waters  with  respect  to  the  "missing 
link." 

Many  things  have  been  said  that  have  not  been  true ;  some 
things  about  this  report  of  the  engineers  to  which  the  Colonel 
referred  have  been  said  that  would  not  bear  investigation,  but  you 
can  be  sure  no  one  contemplates  construction  of  a  canal  across 
New  Jersey  that  will  wrong  any  community  or  do  any  harm  to  any 
particular  business  interests.  Our  idea  is  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  industry  and  the  United  States.  We  regard  this  as  a  national 
problem  and  not  one  altogether  for  local  interests.  As  to  New 
Jersey,  that  State  itself  has  steadily  and  constantly  provided  by 
legislation  for  the  right  of  way  the  moment  the  Government  acts. 

Now,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  these  statements 
from  the  Engineers  this  morning,  but  before  calling  on  the  next 
speaker,  I  divert  your  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  matter  of 
Port  Authorities.  I  see  Mr.  J.  Scott  Parrish  in  the  hall.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  State  Port  Authority  of  Virginia,  I  will  ask  him 
to    come    to    the    platform.    Mr.  J.  Scott  Parrish,  Port  Authority 
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Chairman  of  the  State  of  Virginia !  He  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,, 
to  fraternize  with  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman  of  the  Port  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Albany,  and  with  Mr.  Galvin  of  the  Port  Authority 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Will  you  three  graces  get  together? 
(Applause.) 

There  may  be  other  Port  Authority  representatives  here — I  think 
the  Port  Raritan  Authority  is  present,  Mr.  Klein.  (Applause.) 

Although  he  knows  it  well,  our  next  speaker  is  a  newcomer,  in 
a  way,  to  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  but,  as  I  said  in  the  beginnings 
every  Army  Engineer  knows  his  geography ;  he  not  only  knows  the 
geography  of  his  country,  but  he  knows  the  geography  of  other 
countries  and  that  equips  him  for  the  fine  and  accurate  work  he 
does  in  the  United  States.  Like  the  Methodist  preacher,  who  is 
itinerant,  the  Army  Engineer  moves  about  from  place  to  place. 
This  acquaints  him  with  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf.  In  other  words,  he  is 
well  equipped  to  deal  with  waterway  problems  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  even  as  he  is  equipped  to  deal  with  problems  of 
national  defense  in  the  event  of  war  or  the  approach  of  war. 

Colonel  Lee  is  a  widely  experienced  engineer ;  he  recently  served 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  District 
Engineer,  and  he  has  been  a  member,  and  is  now,  I  think,  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  that  supreme  court  of 
the  Engineers  which  meets  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers by  Act  of  Congress.  Recently  he  has  attained  even  greater 
heights,  for  he  has  come  to  be  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  course,  of  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  Philadel- 
phia District.  We  welcome  him  to  Philadelphia  and  we  intend  to 
welcome  him  more  formally  a  little  later  on. 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting",  for  a  talk  on  the  Delaware  River 
situation,  its  approaches  north  and  south,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
C.  H.  Lee,  District  Engineer  for  the  Philadelphia  area.  (Applause.) 


ENGINEERING  WORK  ON  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 
AND  ITS  APPROACHES 

Lieutenant-Oolonel  John  0.  H.  Lee,  District  Engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  discussing  the  more  important  engineering  features  of  this 
historic  waterway  and  its  approaches,  we  are  properly  reminded  of 
how,,  since  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  history  in  America,  water- 
borne  travel  has  existed  and  developed,  has  been  facilitated  and  pro- 
tected to  serve  the  essential  needs  of  the  Delaware  basin.  The 
ports  opened  on  its  shores  have  received  increasingly  larger  ship- 
ments for  the  general  public's  benefit  while  affording  ready  eco- 
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nomical  outlets  for  the  country's,  products.  Improvements  in  navi- 
gation facilities  have  progressed  hand-in-hand  with  the  demands  of 
commerce  and  communication,  serving  this  eastern  seaboard  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

The  Indians  had  many  names  for  the  river,  the  most  common  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  Kitbanue,,  meaning  "main  stream." 
Another,  Lenape  Wihituck,  after  the  tribe  of  Lenni  Lenapes,  called 
later  Delaware  Indians,  which  tribe  had  its  capital  at  Coquannock, 
later  Philadelphia.  Their  chief  was  Tamanend,  warrior  and  poli- 
tician, whence  came  the  name  Tammany.  The  earliest  Christian  name 
wTas  South  River  and  this  name  appears  on  many  early  maps.  The 
aborigines'  small  craft,  rafts  and  canoes,  were  readily  borne  by  the 
main  stream  in  its  unimproved  condition  from  the  headwaters  in 
what  is  now  southeastern  New  York  throughout  its  length  southward 
for  some  315  miles  to  the  sea.  With  the  settlement  of  the  basin 
and  the  development  of  colonies  and  states,  this  natural  boundary 
has  separated  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  the  east,  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  on  the  west.  Its  early  exploration  and  how 
it  got  its  name,  may  be  of  interest. 

The  first  known  entry  into  this  river's  wide  bay  was  made  on 
July  28,  1609,  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  sailing  a  Dutch 
vessel  of  eighty  tons,  called  the  "Half  Moon."  The  log  of  Hudson's 
first  officer,  Pobert  Jouett,  rather  accurately  gives  the  latitude,  and 
describes  the  capes  later  named  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  May. 
Finding  dangerous  shoaling,  Hudson  noted  that  a  thorough  explora- 
tion should  be  made  in  a  small  boat  drawing  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  of  water.  He  thereupon  sailed  out  and  north  toward 
New  York. 

In  1610,  another  Englishman,,  Captain  Argyll,  sailing  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  De  La  Warr,  entered  the 
great  bay,  named  the  cape,,  now  known  as  Henlopen,  Cape  La  Warre, 
and  made  an  entry  in  his  log  calling  the  bay  De  La  Warre  Bay0 
A  map  recently  recovered  and  supposedly  made  by  Captain  Argyll 
shows  De  La  Warre  Bay  thereon. 

In  1611,  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  De  La  WTarr,  while  sailing  to 
Virginia,  was  forced  by  weather  to  take  refuge  in  the  bay.  This 
is  the  first  known  use  of  Delaware  Bay  as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

In  1630,  the  Dutch,  under  Captain  May,  established  a  settlement 
at  or  near  Lewes.  Captain  May  gave  his  name  to  Cape  May.  In 
1638,  the  Swedes  settled  near  Wilmington,  named  the  river  at  that 
point  Christina,,  after  their  queen,  and  constructed  a  fort,  also  called 
Christina.  They  also  established  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill,  meaning  in  Dutch,  Hidden  Creek.  The  Swedish  lieutenant, 
John  Printz,  built  a  fort  at  Tinicum  in  1643  and  set  up  the  first 
organized  government  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1655,  Peter  Stuyvesant 
sailed  seven  ships  of  war  up  the  river,  captured  the  Swedish  forts 
and  broke  the  Swedish  rule,  gaining  control  for  the  Dutch  East 
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India  Company.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory  was  then  deeded 
to  the  City  of  Amsterdam  in  payment  of  a  heavy  debt,  and  the 
name  of  the  capital  town  of  this  grant  was  changed  to  Casimir. 
This  later  became  New  Castle,  under  the  English. 

In  1664,  the  English  under  Sir  Robert  C'arr  defeated  the  Dutch 
and  took  all  the  lands  for  the  English  Crown.  The  charter  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  granted  to  William  Penn  in  1681,,  and  the  latter  arrived 
in  1682.  Sailing  his  ship  "Welcome,,"  he  arrived  at  New  Castle  on 
October  27,  1682  ;  Chester  (which  he  named)  on  October  29th;  and 
Philadelphia  in  early  November.  From  this  date  to  the  present  day, 
Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  River  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  commercial  and  military  history  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  Philadelphia  in  the  history  of  our  own  Nation 
hasi  been  demonstrated  since  the  earliest  days.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  Congress,,  and  its  illustrious!  revolutionary  history  is  so 
familiar  as  to  need  no  mention.  Other  facts  of  no  less  importance 
are,  however,  less  generally  known.  Philadelphia  has  always  been 
a  leading  shipbuilding  center.  In  1786-87,,  John  Fitch  demonstrated 
the  first  successful  steamship,  his  "Perseverance,"  making  the  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington  at  an  average  speed  of  4  miles  per 
hour.  The  next  year  Fitch  more  than  doubled  its  speed,  and  the 
vessel  steamed  more  than  a  total  of  3,000  miles.  From  1830  and 
through  subsequent  years,  Philadelphia  was  the  Nation's  leading 
builder  of  wooden  ships,  Cramp's  Shipyard  being  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  fastest  and  trimmest  of  the  clipper  ships  were  launched 
from  local  yards.  In  1843,  the  "Princeton,"  the  first  screw  steam 
warship  ever  constructed,  was  built  in  Philadelphia.  In  1844,  the 
first  iron  ocean-going  ship  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
"Bangor,"  was  completed  at  Wilmington.  In  1872,  Cramp's  Shipyard 
completed  the  "Pennsylvania,"  the  first  trans-Atlantic  liner  built  in 
America,  and  the  largest  ship  afloat  in  its  day. 

During  the  World  War  this  port's  capacity  to  produce  wooden 
ships  was  revived  and  a  modern  miracle  was  enacted  at  Hog  Island. 
Within  the  short  space  of  months,,  a  piece  of  waste  land  was  con- 
verted into  the  busiest  shipyard  in  the  world.  Fifty  modern  ways, 
set  side  by  side  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  were  constructed ; 
more  than  80,000  men  were  there  employed ;  and  ships  of  modern 
design  were  started  and  completed  in  unbelievably  short  periods  of 
time.  Over  120  were  built  in  a  year,  and  several  were  entirely  com- 
pleted in  37  days. 

Today,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Camden  and  the 
great  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  League  Island  are  equipped  to 
build  ships  of  the  latest  design.  Both  are,  at  present,  busy  com- 
pleting recent  Government  orders  for  naval  vessels  for  our  President's 
Treaty  Navy. 

A  three-hundred-mile  circle  around  Philadelphia  would  encompass 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Nation's  population.    Philadelphia  is  the  meeting* 
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place  of  all  routes  of  communication — water,  rail,  highway,  and  air. 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing-  center.  In  addition  to  the  ship- 
building- facilities  already  mentioned,  it  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  other  important  articles  of  equipment.  It  has  been 
for  many  years  an  important  producer  of  locomotives,  railroad  car 
frames,  and  other  steel  products.  The  Keystone  Aircraft  Corporation 
(now  the  Fleetwing  Company)  has  not  only  been  an  important 
producer  of  airplanes,  but  has  been  a  foremost  developer  of  types, 
both  for  commercial  and  for  military  use.  The  great  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany has  many  activities  centered  in  this  locality. 

All  of  these  engineering  works,  together  with  the  surveys,  the 
channel  improvements  and  their  proper  defenses  combine  to  illustrate 
a  glowing  page  in  the  engineering  history  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us,  therefore,  review  briefly  these  navigation  developments. 

In  its  original  condition,  the  Delaware  River  was  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  bars  and  closely  dotted  with  islands.  The  controlling 
depth  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  17  feet  in 
Philadelphia  Harbor,  over  Mifflin  Bar,  and  over  Schooner  Ledge. 
The  channel  width  varied  from  175  to  600  feet,  and  at  places  there 
must  have  been  depths  of  over  40  feet. 

Today  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  display  a  degree 
of  activity  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  any  one  their  impor- 
tance as  world  ports.  Yet  Philadelphia  is  located  about  100  miles 
by  water  from  the  Delaware  Capes.  Its  position  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  in  the  United  States  is  not  due  to  natural  conditions 
alone  ! 

The  sailing  ships  of  William  Penn's  day  could,  by  careful  navi- 
gation, enter  the  port  without  difficulty.  But  the  requirements  of 
today's  commerce  are  as  different  from  the  requirements  of  Penn, 
Girard,  and  other  early  shippers,  as  are  the  modern  steam  vessels 
of  today  from  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.* 

In  order  to  bring  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  to  its  present  im- 
portance, it  has  been  necessary  to  provide,  by  engineering  means, 
a  safe  channel  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  sea.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army. 

The  first  work  of  improvement  was  commenced  in  1836,  when 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  the  protection  of  shipping  entering 
the  Delaware  River.  This  money  was  expended  for  protection  against 
ice  and  the  removal  of  a  few  isolated  shoal  areas.    The  first  com- 

*  The  approximate  draft  of  various  vessels  entering  the  river  in  early- 
days  follows:  The  "Walvis"  (1630),  draft  of  9  feet  r  "Swan"  and  "Charitas," 
warships  of  Printz,  drew  12  and  10  feet,  respectively;  Penn's  "Welcome" 
approximately  13  feet ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be1  the  usual  draft  from  1610 
to  1700  and  even  to  1800.  As  ships  gradually  became1  larger,  drafts  increased. 
The  clipper  ships,  the  pride  of  1837-77,  averaged  1,400-1,500  tons  displace- 
ment and  drew  from  14  to  IS  feet  of  water.  The  use  of  steel  and  machinery 
soon  caused  the  building  of  vessels  of  deeper*  draft,  and  the  increase  has  been 
gradual,  from  18  feet  up  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  40  feet  for  the  present 
day  "luxury  liners." 
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prehensive  plans  for  the  deepening-  of  the  river  was  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1885.  This  project  provided  for  a  ship  channel  of  26  feet 
deep  and  600  feet  wide,  extending  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  This 
project  was  completed  in  1891,  and  included  the  removal  of  Smith's 
Island  and  Windmill  Island,  which  lay  in  the  river  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Camden.,  These  islands  had  an  area  of  approximately 
133  acres  above  high  water,  and  there  was  continuous  shoal  water 
from  Petty 's  Island  for  about  six  miles  downstream.  The  material 
romoved  was  deposited  at  League  Island  and  now  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Navy  Yard.  Approximately  21,600,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  were  moved,  and  374  acres  of  good  land  were 
created  at  League  Island. 

The  26-foot  channel  project  was  superseded  in  1899  by  a  project 
calling  for  a  channel  depth  30  feet.  This  in  turn  gave  way  in  1910 
to  a  project  calling  for  a  depth  of  35  feet  and  a  minimum  width  of 
800  feet.  This  latter  project  has  been  completed,  and  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  is  now  open  to  the  largest  ships  afloat,,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  larger  trans-Atlantic  liners. 

Above  Philadelphia  the  demand  for  such  a  deep  channel  is  not 
so  urgent.  This  up-river  section  has  been  developed,,  however,  with 
a  view  to  opening  the  Port  of  Trenton  to  larger  vessels.  The  present 
project  calls  for  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  generally  300  feet  wide 
from  Trenton  to  the  Delair  Bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
Company,  and  28  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide  from  this  point  to 
Allegheny  Avenue,  where  the  35-foot  channel  is  joined.  This  up- 
river  project  is  approximately  half  completed,  the  25-foot  channel 
having  been  dug-  to  a  point  near  Burlington.  Work  is  now  being 
done  in  extending  this  25-foot  channel  upwards  toward  Trenton. 
Sufficient  funds  for  its  completion  have  not  been  allotted,  and  the 
work  will  be  continued  as  soon  as  additional  funds  are  received.  The 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ledge  rock  in  the  channel  for 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  necessarily  slows  up  the  completion 
of  the  project  and  adds  greatly  to  the  costs.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  project,  Trenton,,  located  approximately  130  miles  from  the 
Delaware  Capes,  will  have  a  minimum  depth  of  25  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  can  offer  the  facilities  of  its  splendid  marine  terminal 
to  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

We  cannot  assume  that,  once  this  channel  deepening  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  our  labors  are  over.  The  Delaware  Biver  works  almost 
as  hard  at  depositing  mud  on  its  channel  shoals  as  the  engineers 
work  at  maintaining  the  depth.  Thus,  maintenance  of  the  project 
depths  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Engineer  District.  Briefly,  the  maintenance  operation  may  be  divided 
into  two  major  steps.  First,  an  examination  or  survey  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  channel ;  and,  second,,  the  actual  removal  of 
mud,  debris,  etc.,  from  places  shown  to  be  shoal  by  the  survey.  Both 
of  these  steps  are  going  on  continuously  in  this  District,,  and  require 
the  efforts  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  field  forces. 
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A  channel  examination  of  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  is  made  at  least  once  a  month.  In  addition 
thereto,,  examinations  are  made  more  often  along*  particular  reaches, 
where  experience  has  shown  that  we  may  expect  rapid  shoaling*.  A 
quick  office  study  is  made  of  the  results  of  these  examinations,  and 
orders  are  given  to  the  dredge  masters.  These  masters  then  proceed 
to  the  shoal  area  with  their  dredges,  and  start  the  work  of  removing 
the  shoal.  Immediately  after  the  dredge  has  reported  the  completion 
of  removal  at  any  particular  place,  the  survey  party  is  directed  to 
make  an  "after  dredging"  examination.  This  is  quickly  done,  and 
enables  the  office  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  dredging,  and 
whether  or  not  the  shoal  has  been  completely  removed. 

The  actual  removal  of  the  shoals  by  dredging  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  and  most  expensive  of  our  field  operations.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  working  two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  and  one 
pipe  line  dredge  on  the  Delaware  River  Channel.  These  seagoing  hop- 
per dredges  are  built  and  equipped  similar  to  ordinary  seagoing  ves- 
sels, and  are  capable  of  navigation  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Instead  of 
the  usual  cargo  space,  however,  these  dredges  are  equipped  with  a 
series  of  hoppers,  for  carrying  spoil.  Material  is  pumped  into  the 
hoppers  from  the  river  bottom  by  means  of  hydraulic  pumps  installed 
on  the  dredge.  The  heavy  material  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hoppers,  and  the  excess  water  flows  overboard  through  troughs  or 
sluices.  The  bottoms  of  the  hoppers  are  hinged,  and  open  outward, 
to  permit  the  dumping  of  the  material.  When  the  hoppers  are  filled 
with  a  load  of  suitably  solid  material,  the  dredge  proceeds  to  a 
dumping  basin,  dumps  the  load,  and  returns  to  the  shoal.  This 
routine  is  repeated  many  times  during  the  day,  the  dredges  operat- 
ing on  a  twenty-four-hour  work-day  schedule.  A  stationary  hydraulic 
pipe  line  dredge,  located  at  the  dumping  basin,  rehandles  this 
material  by  pumping  ashore  to  prepared  disposal  areas. 

This  annual  maintenance  dredging  is,  in  itself,  a  large  problem 
and  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money.  This  fact 
has  caused  the  Army  Engineers  to  make  extensive  studies,  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  of  the  possibility  ofj  so  guiding  the  river  flow, 
and  especially  the  tidal  flow,  that  the  river  will  maintain  its  own 
channel.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  results  of  diking  may 
be  just  the  opposite  of  the  expected  results.  In  other  words,  con- 
struction of  this  nature  must  go  forward  cautiously,  not  only  due 
to  the  large  expense  involved,,  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  During  the  development  of  the 
river  the  following  works  of  this  nature  have  been  constructed : 
Mifflin  Bar  Dike,  Edgemoor  Dike,  Bulkhead  Bar  Dike,  the  long 
Pea  Patch  Island  Dike,  below  New  Castle,  Eeedy  Island  Dike, 
Artificial  Island,  and  a  short  spur  dike  at  Hope  Creek.  This  study  of 
training  or  confining  works  is  being  constantly  added  to,  and  we 
are  gaining  more  and  more  experience  with  the  river  each  year. 
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Obviously,  and  in  spite  of  all  other  work,  maintenance  by  dredging 
must  be  our  most  important  method  of  keeping  the  channel  clear. 
The  scope  of  the  mud-digging  operations  necessary  for  annual  main- 
tenance is  very  large.  Approximately  thirteen  million  cubic  yards 
of  material  are  removed  annually.  This  quantity  can  best  be  visual- 
ized by  realizing  that  it  would  fill  Broad  Street  from  building  line 
to  building  line,  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  from  City  Hall  to  the  Roose- 
velt Boulevard — a  distance  of  almost  five  miles. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Lord  Be  La  War,  in  1611,  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Delaware  Bay  when  endangered  by  heavy  weather 
at  sea.  This  natural  advantage  of  the  bay  was  quickly  realized, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  this  harbor  of  refuge.  Two 
breakwaters  have  been  constructed  near  Cape  Henlopen,  and  these 
have  rendered  important  service  in  sheltering  ships  from  gales  and 
from  ice  floes.  Shoaling  within  the  harbor  has  affected  its  future 
worth,  and  studies  are  now  being  considered  for  possible  improve- 
ment at  this  point. 

As  to  future  developments,  leading  to  an  even  greater  deepening 
of  the  Delaware,  there  has  been,,  in  the  recent  past,  some  agitation 
for  a  40-foot  channel  in  the  Delaware  Eiver.  This  project  has  not 
yet  met  with  favorable  consideration,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
economically  justifiable  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  also  under  consideration,  the  possibility  of  connecting 
the  Delaware  with  New  York  Harbor  by  means  of  a  canal  across 
New  Jersey.  This  project  has  been  considered  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  is  now  being  reviewed  by  a  special  Board  of  Army  Engineers  to 
determine  the  present  economic  advisability  of  constructing  such  a 
deep  ship  canal. 

Another  project,  tending  to  develop  further  use  of  the  Delaware 
River,  has  been  favorably  considered.  This  is  the  recommended 
deepening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  27  feet.  Funds 
have  not  yet  been  provided  for  this  work. 

This  vast  center  of  population  and  industry,  which  has  developed 
by  reason  of  its  great  improved  waterways,  is  too  important  to  be 
left  unprotected  and  vulnerable  to  possible  attack.  Thus,  the  forts 
of  the  Delaware  have  played  an  important  role  in  its  commercial 
development.  Fort  Christina,,  at  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  was 
the  earliest  of  the  historic  forts.  Although  built  originally  to  protect 
settlers  against  Indians,  these  forts  later  became  key  positions  in 
the  various  struggles  of  the  Swedes,,  Dutch,,  and  English,  for  suprem- 
acy in  this  region.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Forts  Mifflin 
and  Mercer  protected  Philadelphia  from  British  attack  by  sea. 
Although  both  Mifflin  and  Mercer  were  eventually  evacuated  by  the 
Colonials,  their  gallant  defense  nevertheless  so  delayed  the  British 
that  Washington  was  able  to  go  quietly  into  winter  quarters  at 
historic  Valley  Forge. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  our  new  Nation's  planners  was 
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logically  for  national  defense.,  Another  was  commercial  advance- 
ment, necessitating-  the  development  of  our  rivers  and  harbors.  It 
was  quite  logical,  therefore,,  that  these  two  great  activities  have  been 
kept  closely  parallel,  and  have  been  co-ordinated  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  Government  agency.  During  the  years  of  this  Nation's  exist- 
ence, whenever  a  harbor  or  a  river  has  been  improved  as  an  aid  to 
navigation,  then  also  has  the  War  Department  effected  a  thorough 
plan  of  defense.  Thus,,  on  our  own  Delaware  Eiver,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers have  been  systematically  improving  channel  conditions  since 
1836.  So,  the  same  department  of  the  Government  has  for  a  like 
period  been  effecting  a  system  of  defenses.  The  batteries  at  Forts 
Du  Pont,  Delaware,  and  Mott  were  planned  and  constructed  by  the 
Army  Engineers.  Though  some  of  these  batteries  are  now  obsolete, 
they  have  nevertheless  served  a  very  definite  purpose,,  and  a  more 
modern  system  of  mine  and  mobile  gun  defense  has  been  effected. 
Thus,  the  same  department,,  which  has,  by  its  engineering  work, 
enabled  this  Philadelphia  District  to  become  an  important  center  of 
population  and  industry,  has  at  all  times,  an  eye  to  its  security 
and  defense. 

To  summarize,  the  Delaware  River  in  its  natural  state  could  not 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  Philadelphia  as  a  world  port. 
The  controlling  depth  was  about  17  feet  before  improvement  started, 
and  it  appears  that  constant  shoaling  and  shifting  of  shallow  chan- 
nels would  have  continued.  As  a  result  of  systematically  planned 
new  work  and  continuous  maintenance,  the  channel  has  been  opened 
to  a  minimum  depth  of  35  feet  at  mean  low  water  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  sea.  Upon  completion  of  the  adopted  project,  the  channel 
from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  will  afford  25-foot  depths  at  mean  low 
water.  Surveys  and  maintenance  operations  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Philadelphia  District,  and  commercial  men 
and  mariners  may  rest  assured  that  a  safe  and  sufficiently  deep 
channel  lies  before  them  when  entering  the  bay  enroute  to  the  great 
Port  of  Philadelphia.  If  the  Congress  approves  further  improve- 
ments, either  in  the  Delaware  or  on  approaches  thereto,  or  if  our 
President  orders  further  work  of  an  emergency  nature,,  the  Army 
Engineers  of  the  Philadelphia  District  are  ready  always  to  answer 
"Essayons,"  which  to  us  means  not  only  "Let  Us  Try,"  but  also 
"Let's  Go!"  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Everything  we  said  about  Colonel  Lee  is  justi- 
fied. He  has  proven  that  Philadelphia  is  the  foremost  port  of  the 
Nation.  (Laughter.) 

While  we  have  the  opportunity,  may  we  not  have  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Port  Authorities  make  their  bow? 

Director  Galvin,  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  will  you 
respond? 

Director  Galvin  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment of  the  Chairman.    I  won't  inflict  a  speech  on  you.    This  visit 
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to  me  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  this  reason :  the  first  Convention 
of  this  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  that  I  attended  was 
in  this  very  city  twenty-three  years  ago.  I  came  here  with  Mayor 
Gaynor  as  associate  delegate  to  the  Convention.  It  was  a  large, 
well-attended  Convention,  and  I  recall  particularly  the  gentleman 
who  had  matters  in  charge  at  that  time  was  the  same  gentleman 
who  has  charge  of  the  meeting  now,,  your  excellent  Chairman.  I 
have  never  met  a  man  in  public  life  who  has  given  so  unselfishly 
and  lavishly  of  his  time  as  he  has  in  the  giving  of  his  time  and  his 
thought  to  this  Association,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  here  because  his 
presence  makes  my  visit  more  enjoyable.  I  hope  to  meet  with  you 
and  with  President  Moore  again.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  The  Director  falls  in  line.  Philadelphia  is 
still  a  great  port.  (Laughter.) 

May  we  have  two  minutes  from  Mr.  Klein,  of  the  Port  Earitan 
Authority?    Mr.  Klein  is  on  the  program  to  speak  later. 

Mb.  Klein  :  I  will  just  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  I  have  an  address  to  make  tonight  and  I  won't 
take  any  time  now.  I  just  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Port  Earitan 
District  Commission  that  it  is  very  well  represented  today  and  will 
be  during  the  Convention  and  we  always  enjoy  coming  to  these  Con- 
ventions; it  is  a  renewal  of  old  acquaintanceship  and  there  is  the 
swapping  of  stories  that  we  bring'  from  home  and  with  the  provision 
of  such  accommodations  as  room  200  established  by  the  officials  of 
this  Convention  we  are  very  enthusiastic,  we  who  come  from  New 
Jersey.    Naturally  we  feel  at  home,  and  we  are  very  proud  to  be  here. 

I  will  talk  further  to  you  tonight  when  I  reach  my  place  on 
the  program.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  All  ladies  in  favor  of  being  here  tonight  to 
hear  Mr.  Klein  speak  please  rise.  (Applause.) 

We  ask  you  to  remain  just  eight  minutes  in  order  to  hear  two 
very  distinguished  men  ;  first,  former  Congressman  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck, 
of  Albany,  Chairman  of  the  Port  of  Albany  Commission,  who  has 
to  make  a  train. 


THE  PORT  OF  ALBANY  VS.  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 

Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman,  Port  of  Albany  Commission 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  G-entlem\en,  Members  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  Hon.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Mayor  of 
Richmond,  and  Distinguished  Guests: 

The  Port  of  Albany  was  not  constructed  or  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  with  other  American  ports.     (The  only  com- 
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petitor  that  we  have  today  is  the  Port  of  Montreal,  located  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.) 

During-  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Montreal,  it  took  many  thou- 
sands, and,  I  might  say,  millions,  of  tons  of  freight  from  the  Port 
of  New  York  and  the  other  ports  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Portland  and  Boston  to  the  Gulf. 

The  strategic  location  of  the  Port  of  Albany  puts  it  in  the 
position  that  it  is  the  one  port  that  can  compete  with  the  Port  of 
Montreal.  The  deep  water  channel  in  the  Hudson  Eiver,  deepened 
and  improved  by  the  Federal  Government,  was  not  with  the  intention 
of  taking  business  from  other  Atlantic  ports,  but  to  make  this  port, 
located  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson  River  and  at  the  eastern 
terminal  of  the  Barge  Canal,  an  integral  part  of  the  intercoastal 
canal  system  in  which  you  are  all  so  much  interested.  It  shortens 
the  distance  of  your  waterway  connections  with  the  Great  Lakes 
143  miles,  and  brings  all  the  Atlantic  ports  that  much  nearer  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the  great  producing  area  in  the  Great  Lakes 
watershed. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  three  or  four 
fundamental  ideas  why  the  Federal  Government  should  be  interested 
in  deepening  our  own  waterways  rather  than  expending  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money  in  the  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
98  per  cent,  of  whose  shores  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  owned  by  Canada, 

First,  every  country  should  control  all  its  transportation  systems 
in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war. 

Second,  all  harbors  and  ports,  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
but  on  the  Pacific,,  as  well,  should  not  only  be  owned  and  controlled, 
but  should  be  located  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
country  that  they  serve  and  all  money  spent  hy  this  country  should 
be  spent!  on  these  harbors  and  waterways  before  attempting  or  even 
suggesting  to  spend  it  on  waterways  or  ports  without  its  jurisdiction. 

Third,  when  any  large  public  undertaking  is  built,  by  money 
raised  by  taxes  or  eventually  paid  by  taxes,,  it  should  be  so  located 
and  constructed  that  it  will  serve  the  producer  and  consumer  alike, 
as  they  both  pay  taxes  alike. 

Any  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  be  built  ostensibly  for 
export  trade  and  therefore  will  not  be  of  any  moment  or  benefit  to 
the  people  living  adjacent  to  our  Atlantic  ports  or  consumers  within 
the  United  States.  While  the  Barge  Canal,  which  is  a  tributary  and 
the  connecting  link  between  the  intercoastal  canals  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  serves  not  only  the  producers  in  the  Great  Lakes  watershed,, 
but  the  consumers  within  the  thickly  populated  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Southern  States  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Treating  this  momentous  question  from  a  cost  standpoint,  I 
might  say  that  the  cost  of  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
has  been  estimated  by  many  outstanding  and  competent  engineers, 
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who  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  canalization  from  100  per  cent, 
more  to  300  per  cent,  greater  than  the  estimate  made  by  the  Board 
of  Army  Engineers. 

E.  P.  Goodrich  estimated  the  cost  would  be  approximately 
$1,054,,000,000. 

Mr.  Moulton,  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  estimated  it  at  approxi- 
mately $800,000,000. 

Hugh  L.  Cooper  estimated  it  would  cost  $1,250,000,000  to  canalize 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  harness  all  its  water  power  and  an  additional 
$100,000,000  to  deepen  the  channels  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  accom- 
modate boats  plying  through  the  Welland  Canal. 

Senator  Casgrain,  who  has  been  in  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  for  the  past  thirty-odd  years  and  who  also  is  an  outstand- 
ing and  competent  engineer,  in  his  speeches  in  the  Dominion  Senate 
of  April  19-25-27,,  1928,  gave  figures  as  to  its  cost  coinciding  with 
those  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  yearly  interest  on  the  investment  alone  of  this  project  will 
be  greater  than  the  amount  paid  by  the  grain  shippers  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  all  grain  passing  through  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Viewing  this  from  a  navigation  standpoint,  I  might  add  that 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  is  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  if  this  channel  is  deepened,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  our  American  merchant  marine,,  which  traverses  the  ocean,  to 
enter  the  Great  Lakes  and  compete  with  their  sister  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,,  because  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  deep-draft  vessel 
to  compete  with  a  vessel  of  equal  tonnage,  shallow-craft  Great  Laker, 
will  cost  approximately  one-third  more  to  build.  The  laws  now 
existing  require  about  one-third  more  men  to  navigate  them — the 
insurance  is  approximately  one-third  more.  Therefore,  the  ocean 
ship  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  constructed  lake 
boat.  The  only  competitor  the  Great  Lakes  ships  will  have  will  be 
those  foreign  boats  built  with  cheap  labor  abroad,  who  do  not  come 
under  our  Federal  statutes  and,  therefore,  can  be  manned  with  fewer 
men.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  destroy  one  of  our  largest  industries  of 
the  United  States,,  namely,  the  Great  Lakes  merchant  marine. 

While  we  might  be  able  to  create  laws  prohibiting  these  foreign 
vessels  sailing  from  one  American  port  to  another  American  port 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  they  can  take  away  other  cargo  which  the 
Great  Lakes  boats  are  now  handling,,  which  might  be  just  enough 
to  take  our  Lake  marine  out  of  the  black  and  place  it  in  the  red  on 
the  ledger,  which  ultimately  would  mean  disintegration. 

In  1920,  when  I  made  an  intensive  study  of  this  subject,  I  found 
that  coal  was  carried  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  a  distance  of  1,000' 
miles,  for  50  cents  per  ton.  I  understand  now  it  has  been  carried 
as  low  as  30  cents  per  ton,  within  the  last  few  years ;  while  ocean- 
going ships  carrying  coal  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  approximately  500 
miles,  charged  at  that  time  $1.25  per  ton. 
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Insurance  companies,  by  increasing-  the  rate,  have  recognized 
the  extra  hazard,  in  traveling4  the  inland  waterways  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

While  I  appreciate  these  deeper  draft  vessels  can  navigate  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  necessity  they  have  to;  pass  through  narrow  chan- 
nels, which  in  a  storm  become  particularly  dangerous,  as  these  deeper 
draft  vessels  would  be  blown  ashore.  While  at  the  same  time  in 
calm  weather  one  of  the  Great  Lakers,,  which  carry  as  large  a 
tonnage  as  our  ocean  merchant  marine  ships,,  could  traverse  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  England,  but  should  a  storm  occur  they  would 
break  in  two  or  turn  turtle.  Therefore,  you  can  readily  see  that 
these  are  two  different  classes  of  water  and  should  be  treated  as 
such,  and  ships  built  to  accommodate  conditions  existing  on  each  of 
these  waters  should  meet  at  a  central  point  and  transfer  cargo  from 
one  ship  to  the  other  as  the  case  may  warrant.; 

In  speaking  of  distance,  which  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
navigation,  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  east  of  the  New  Welland 
Canal,*  but  an  American  port,  is  277  miles  from  Montreal,  while  it  is 
only  195  miles  from  tidewater  at  Albany.  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  363 
miles,  while  Buffalo  to  Montreal  is  413  miles.  Montreal  to  Boston 
by  rail  is  324  miles  ;  Albany  to  Boston  is  200  miles.  Montreal  to 
Boston  by  water  is  1,227  miles;  Albany  to  Boston  by  water  is  427 
miles.  From  the  Great  Lakes  to  all  Atlantic  ports  from  New  York 
south  it  is  over  1,300  miles  nearer  through  the  Barge  Canal  and 
Hudson  Biver  than  from  Montreal  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
via  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  these  various  ports. 

The  Port  of  Albany,  which  is  an  all-year-round  port,  owned  and 
operated  under  American  laws  and  jurisdiction,  built  to  serve  you 
and  co-operate  with  the  various  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  over 
1,100  miles  nearer  than  the  Port  of  Montreal,  which  is  only  an 
eight-months'  port  at  best. 

Since  starting  the  propaganda  for  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
the  proponents  have  come  to  appreciate  the  discrepancy  as  to  cost 
and  the  uneconomic  comparison  between  the  development  of  our 
American  waterway  and  the  development  of  a  Canadian  waterway 
wholly  within  Canada  and  its  ramifications  as  to  its  treatment  in 
peace  time  as  well  as  in  war  time.  They  have  switched  their 
propaganda  to  make  it  a  power  development,  which,  in  turn,  from  its 
actual  and  final  true  cost  as  such,  is  as  bad  and  unnecessary  as  its 
canalization.  In  a  few  words,  I  might  say  that  any  hydraulic  power 
development's  initial  cost  should  not  be  over  $150  per  horsepower 
if  it  intends  to  compete  with  steam.  The  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  using  Hugh  L.  Cooper's 
figures,  the  original  cost  per  horsepower,  figured  at  the  rate  of 
5,000,000  horsepower  development,  which  is  the  entire  amount  that  can 
be  developed,  4,000,000  of  which  will  be  Canadian  and  1,000,000 
Federal,  will  cost  $270  per  horsepower.    The  2,000,000  horsepower 
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developed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  $543,000,000,  will  amount)  to  a  little  over  $271  per  horsepower. 

Since  this  project  was  conceived,,  there  has  been  developed  a  new 
power  system,  namely,  the  Mercury  Vapor  System,  which  has  lessened 
the  cost  of  production  per  kilowatt  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  of  the  latest  improved  steam  plants. 

Only  last  Friday,  October  12,  1934,  I  visited  and  inspected  one 
of  these  plants  installed  at  the  General  Electric  side  by  side  with 
one  of  the  latest  and  cheapest  producing-  steam  plants  in  the  country 
and  if  it  continues  to  make  this  showing-,  it  will  mean  that  hydro- 
electric plants,  unless  located  rig-lit  at  the  point  of  consumption,  will 
become  a  thing-  of  the  past,  due  to  their  inability  to  compete  with 
this  new  development,  namely,  the  Mercury  Vapor  Power  System. 
No  money  of  this  magnitude,  as  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project, 
should  be  spent  on  an  uncertain  economic  development,  particularly 
when  located  at  a  point  where  it  will  have  to  resort  to  long  and  expen- 
sive power  distributing-  lines  before  it  can  be  brought  to  a  consumers' 
market,  where  now  exists  in  that  market  over  1,000,000  surplus  horse- 
power, which  has  already  been  developed  and  is  not  being  used. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Peter  Ten  Eyck  said  more  in  those  few  min- 
utes than  many  men  could  say  in  as  many  hours. 

The  wind-up  talk  won't  be  lengthy,  but  it  will  be  by  one  who 
has  welcomed  us  on  other  occasions  to  the  City  of  Richmond  and 
the  State  of  Virg-inia.  When  we  came  here  some  years  ago,  J.  Scott 
Parrish  was  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his  real 
concern  was  that  we  should  be)  cordially  entertained.  We  have  never 
forgotten  him.  We  have  seen  him  rise  gradually  in  the  world  of 
business  and  politics  until  he  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Port  Authority 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Parrish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  for  Virginia.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Parrish:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  just  want  to  first  say  that  the  State  Port  Authority  of  Virginia 
wishes  to  second  everything-  the  speaker  just  said  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  not  going  to  start  talking-  about  Hampton  Roads,  for  if  we  did 
I  would  detain  you  too  long-,  but  I  wish  to  take  two  or  three  minutes 
of  the  time  allotted  me  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  I  had  in  Albany, 
New  York,  on  September  14,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities,  I  was  among  la  group  of  people,  100, 
who  were  guests  of  Albany  and  the  Port  District  Commission  of 
Albany.  We  saw  there  large  ships,  one  of  which  was  unloading 
wood  pulp  from  SAveden ;  another,  grain  from  the  West  Coast  into 
the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world,  and  as  I  stood  there  and  saw 
that  perfect  demonstration  of  what  an  inland  waterway  can  do  for 
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a  great  city,  I  thought  of  J.  Hampton  Moore,  who  possibly  twenty- 
five  years  ago  had  had  an  idea,  a  great  idea,  that  developed  into  a 
great  ideal,  and,,  being  the  man  that  he  is,  with  high  courage  and 
wonderful  ability,  that  fine  fighting  spirit — as  an  old  negro  in  a 
regiment  would  say,  "He  is  one  of  the  fightingest  men  I  have  known 
in  my  life;"  always  fighting  for  the  true  and  for  what  is  good  and 
he  always,  has  been  unselfish,  and  in  having  a  great  leader  like  that 
to  help  this  Association,  I  know  that  we  join  with  Virginia  and 
with  all  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  all  the  port  cities 
join  with  Virginia  in  thanking  him  and  this  Association  through 
him  for  the  wonderful  work  he  has  been  able  to  lead  this  Associa- 
tion in  doing.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  President  cannot  permit  such  a  fine 
compliment  as  that  to  pass  unnoticed ;  he  is  grateful  for  the  generous 
words  of  Scott  Parrish,  and  while  he  regrets  that  they  have  taken 
the  personal  trend,  he  is  still,,  nevertheless,  not  unmindful  of  the 
splendid  spirit  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

Now,  a  word  from  Mayor  Bright. 

Mayor  Bright:    Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  know  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  closing  of  the  morning 
session,  but  I  wish,  before  closing,  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  Congressman  Ten  Eyck  not  only  what  I  believe 
to  be  my  sentiment,  but  the  sentiments  of  our  own  delegation  and 
the  belief  of  this  Association,  in  assuring  that  we  say  "Amen"  to 
everything  he  has  said  about  spending  American  money  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  employment  of  foreign  labor  under  the  direction 
of  foreign  engineers  with  the  use  of  foreign  material,  when  we  so 
much  need  that  at  home. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  St.  Lawrence 
development  versus  the  American  plan.  The  time  does  not  permit 
that  and  I  am  not  on  your  program  to  discuss  that  subject.  I  say 
in  closing  the  Convention  this  morning  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  gentlemen  presented  papers  to  you,  which  they 
said  had  been  prepared  by  their  wives,  I  am  reminded  of  this  story 
that  I  thought  was  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact. 

Some  years  ago  a  little  Richmond  girl,  aged  seven,  in  her  Sunday 
school  class,,  was  called  on  to  prepare  a  composition  on  the  subject 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  handed  this  in  the  next  Sunday:  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  world  and  he  made  a  wonderful  garden, 
a  beautiful  thing  full  of  lovely  flowers  and  fruits  and  everything 
he  could  think  of  to  make  man  happy,  and  then  he  created  a  man 
in  his  own  image  and  made  him  Adam  and  turned  over  the  whole 
garden  to  him,  and  Adam  seemed  to  be  having  a  fine  time  for  a 
short  while,  and  then  the  Lord  noticed  one  afternoon  Adam  was  not 
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happy  any  longer ;  he  was  blue,  desolate,  and  seemed  to  be  down  in 
spirits,  and  the  Lord  thought  about  the  matter  and  finally  laid  a 
deep  sleep  over  Adam  and  then  he  took  out  his  brains  and  made 
a  woman."  (Laughter.) 

And  now  I  believe  that  story  is  actually  the  truth  and  is  not  a 
child  of  any  one's  imagination. 

I  am  delighted  again  to  address  this  word  to  you  and  to  express 
Richmond's  appreciation  and  honor  in  the  privilege  of  receiving  and 
entertaining  those  of  this,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Conventions 
I  think,  in  the  country.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :    Thank  you  very  much,  Mayor  Bright. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  now  until  eight  o'clock  this  evening ; 
this  to  enable  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  enjoy  the  automobile 
tour  and  sight-seeing  trip  which  the  Richmond  committee  has  pro- 
vided for  us  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  taken  as  indicated.) 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  17,  1934 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  resumed  their  deliberations  at 
eight  o'clock  P.  M.r  in  the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
whereupon  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore  :  The  Secretary  will  read  the  following  letters 
from  the  Mayor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
Hopewell. 

(The  Secretary  read  the  letters  inviting  the  Convention  to  visit 
Hopewell. ) 

President  Moore  :  These  communications  are  very  gratefully 
received  by  the  Association,  which  appreciates  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Hopewell  and  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  are  so  anxious  to  have  us  with  them, 
but,  as  we  are  operating  under  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  Rich- 
mond Committee,  we  shall  have  to  refer  those  letters  to  that  Com- 
mittee, to  see  if  the  invitation  conveyed  in  the  letter  will  fit  into 
the  program. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Hopewell  is  one  of  the  progressive  cities 
today  on  the  James  River  and  has  had  a  wonderful  development, 
due  to  its  fine  water  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  quite  a  lengthy  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Miami,  Florida, 
Mayor  Sewell,  who  came  to  Washington,  hoping  he  would  be  able 
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to  come  to  the  Waterways  Convention,  but  who  has  been  suddenly 
called  back  home.  Mayor  Sewell  states  that  Miami  would  like  to 
have  the  next  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  encloses  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Miami,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

RESOLUTION  No.  9304 

A  resolution  by  the  Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida, 
to  invite  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  to 
hold  its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention  in  1935  in  the 
City  of  Miami ;  and  to  request  and  authorize  the  Mayor 
to  present  this  invitation  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Miami, 
Florida. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami: 

1.  That  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  be 
invited  to  hold  its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention  in  the 
year  1935  in  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida. 

2.  That  Mayor  E.  G.  Sewell  is  hereby  requested  and 
authorized  to  present  to  the  1934  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  this  invitation. 

Passed  and  Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  this  12th  day 
of  September,  1934. 

(Seal)  E.  G.  SEWELL, 

Mayor. 

Attest : 

H.  E.  Ross, 

City  Clerk. 

President  Moore  :  This  communication  bears  the  big  seal  of  the 
City  of  Miami,  showing  that  the  invitation  is  hearty  and  authentic. 
It  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  of  which 
Mayor  Blair,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  is  Chairman. 

Captain  Bernard,  Treasurer,  are  you  ready  to  submit  your  report? 

Captain  Bernard  seems  to  be  tied  up  with  other  matters  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  will  have  his  report  later. 

Is  Mr.  Bates,  of  New  York,  present? 

The  Chair  will  ask  some  one  to  notify  Mr.  Bates  that  he  has 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  nominations  for  officers  are  now 
in  order. 

The  Chair  announces  the  personnel  of  the  Committees-at-Large. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place — Walter  H.  Blair,  North  Carolina, 
Chairman;  H.  Stanley  Wood,  Massachusetts;  Thomas  J.  Dolan,  New 
Jersej  *,  Howard  M.  Long,  Pennsylvania;  Jacob  Umlauf.,  Virginia. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  New  York, 
Chairman;  William  H.  McGregor,  Rhode  Island;  E.  M.  Keely„  Penn- 
sylvania ;  G.  J.  Cherry,  South  Carolina ;  W.  P.  Franklin,  Florida. 

Credentials — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolton,  Virginia,  Chairman;  Arthur 
W.  Dover,  New  Jersey ;  Miss  Carrie  H.  Mendinhall,  Pennsylvania ; 
G.  M.  Bowers,  Virginia ;  Joseph  T.  Brown,  Pennsylvania. 

President  Moore:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  the  delegates 
are  still  in  the  dining-room.  I  suppose  we  cannot  help  this  in  view 
of  the  entertainment  provided  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond  in  between 
the  sessions,,  but  we  shall  have  to  make  time  tonight  and  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

The  Secretary  will  kindly  escort  Judge  Woollard,  of  Albany,  to 
the  platform.    He  is  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  will  ask  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Klein,  of  the  Port  Raritan 
Commission,  to  come  forward.  It  looks  from  the  way  we  start  out 
this  evening,  that  we  are  going  to  have  some  fine  speeches. 

When  he  attended  our  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  just 
the  editor  of  a  great  and  noted  Southern  newspaper,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle.  We  all  listened  to  him  for  five  short  minutes  and  decided 
that  he  should  have  a  title.  We  made  him  a  colonel  on  the  spot. 
Our  appointment  has  since  been  confirmed,  we  understand,  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  this  possibly  because  of  his  achievements  and  the 
work  he  and  his  associates  down  there  have  done  in  the  development 
of  the  Savannah  River.  I  will  ask  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  to  come  forward.  (Applause.) 

Following  the  formal  speeches  of  the  evening,  we  hope  to  have 
some  five-minute  speeches,  and  we  will  ask  those  delegated  by  the 
respective  State  delegations  to  be  duly  prepared. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  had  been  able  to  attend,  as  I  was, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Water- 
ways Association,  held  in  Troy,  New  York,  last  month,  you  would 
be  delighted  again  to  hear  the  popular  gentleman  who  is  now  about 
to  be  introduced.  He  is  the  waterways  spokesman  for  the  great 
Empire  State  of  New  York,,  and  that  is  a  State  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  particularly  when  Ave  view  the  immense 
revenue  it  collects  and  the  population  that  it  embraces.  Judge 
Woollard  presided  with  dignity  over  the  convention  in  Albany,  as  he 
does  when  called  upon  to  function  on  other  occasions.  The  resolu- 
tions of  that  convention  of  his  were  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
New  York  and  illustrative  of  a  great  waterway  movement  which  has 
achieved  much  and  has  much  yet  to  fight  for. 

I  shall  not  anticipate  what  Judge  Woollard  has  to  say ;  he  speaks 
so  forcefully  and  eloquently  for  himself  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  do  so,  but  I  shall  be  content  to  present  him  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  speakers  of  the  evening,  the  Hon.  William  E.  Woollard, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  of  Albany, 
New  York.  (Applause.) 
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THE  STATE  BARGE  CANAL  AND  OTHER  NEW  YORK 
WATERWAYS 

Hon.  William  E.  Woollard,  President,  New  York  State 
Waterways  Association,  Albany,  New  York 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  always  heard  said  that  a  man's  greatest  satisfaction  is 
if  at  some  time  in  his  career  he  can  live  up  to  the  expectations  of 
his  friends,  but  it  will  be  the  highest  point  in  my  carrier  if,  at  any 
time,  I  can  live  up  to  the  introduction  of  our  friend,  J.  Hampton 
Moore. 

In  approaching  the  subject  I  have  assigned  to  me  tonight,  I 
would  like  to  present  the  question :  Is  there  due  appreciation  or  even 
ordinary  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  every  State  bordering  upon 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  the  natural 
waterway  advantages  which  they  possess?  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
said  that  no  people  have  ever  become  great  who  have  not  had  some 
natural  waterway  advantage.  It  makes  little  difference  about  the 
ability  or  judgment  or  leadership  of  the  peoples  of  this  earth  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  great  harbor  or  a  great  waterway 
or,  what  country  is  great,  what  people  have  become  great,  without 
the  aid  of  at  least  one  great  natural  seaport? 

The  West  Coast  of  South  America  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
are  wdthout  good  harbors.  The  West  Coast  of  South  America  has 
nothing  better  than  open  roadsteads  and  its  development  is  limited 
accordingly.  But  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  has  two  fine 
natural  harbors  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  and  the  great 
countries  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  has  resulted.  Wherever  a  good 
seaport  exists,  great  peoples,,  great  development  and  progress  exist. 

Each  of  the  great  peoples  of  Europe  who  have  survived  the 
course  of  events  have  survived  primarily  because  of  a  seaport.  The 
Dutch  with  Amsterdam,  the  Belgians  with  Antwerp,  the  Germans 
with  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  the  French  with  Cherbourg,  Boulogne, 
and  Marseilles,  Italy  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  the  Spanish  with  Cadiz, 
and  little  Portugal  with  Oporto,  Scandinavia  with  Stockholm,  and 
so  on  with  all  those  brave  peoples  whose  struggle  to  exist  has  been 
carried  on  on  that  continent. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  instances  to  make  clear  my  point, 
for  the  point  is  that  we  have  on  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  more  good  ports  than  the  total  of  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  each  State 
boasts  of  a  port,  and  from  California  to  Washington  State,  each  State 
has  at  least  one  good  port,  and  our  Gulf  States!  are  similarly  blessed. 
Each  State,  in  fact,  is  blessed  with  a  good  port  and  with  that  good 
port  has  a  base  that  can  be  developed  and  that  can  be  a  means  of 
making  the  State  an  empire  within  itself. 
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Every  country,  every  people  without  a  port  is  struggling  to  get 
to  the  sea  for  an  outlet  for  its  products  of  land  and  mill  and  has 
fought,  and  I  am  sure  would  wage  war,  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  port 
for  its  own. 

So  I  say  above  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  Nature  has  provided 
us  with  this  greatest  of  advantages. 

Of  course,  natural  seaports  must  be  developed.  They  must  be 
provided  with  traffic  connections  from  the  hinterland. 

In  the  early  days  before  railroads  were  constructed,  the  only 
way  to  develop  them  was  by  improving  the  water  connections  to 
the  back  country.  That  brings  me  to  the  subject  to  which  our 
President  has  directed  my  remarks. 

For  New  York  State,  I  assert  the  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  world. 

That  great  Virginian,  George  Washington,  saw  the  advantages 
of  the  development  and  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution  was 
found  to  be  a  traveler  to  Little  Falls,  New  York,  to  advise  about 
the  construction  of  a  great  lock  at  that  point. 

Our  State  has  invested  over  $160,000,000  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  this,  the  greatest  canal  system,  in  the  world,  and  main- 
tains it  at  its  own  expense  for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people. 

It  ist  the  most  important  with  but  the  exception  of  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  and  it  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  China,  which  is  650  miles  long,  built  in 
the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Our  Barge  Canal  system  has  a  total  length  of  526  miles.  When 
I  refer  to  the  system  I  refer,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  principal 
division,  that  of  the  Erie,  which  is  350  miles  long  and  connects  up 
the  Hudson  Eiver  and  Lake  Erie,  but  also  the  Champlain  Division, 
which  connects  up  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  Lake  Champlain,  the  Oswego 
Division,  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  Division  in  central 
New  York,  and  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lake  Division,,  which  connects 
those  lakes  with  the  Erie  Division. 

The  Erie  Division  passes  through  150  miles  of  natural  and  200 
miles  of  artificial  waterways.  It  has  35  locks  of  a  standard  length 
of  311  feet  and  44  y2  feet  width  and  can  accommodate  barges  carry- 
ing over  2,000  tons. 

In  the  artificial  portions  the  canal  system  has  a  minimum  depth 
of  12  feet  and  a  width  of  75  feet  at  the  bottom. 

New  York  has  paid  the  entire  expense  for  the  construction  of 
this  great  system  without  aid  from  any  other  State  and  without  help 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  system  is  capable  of  bearing*  a  traffic  in  excess  of  20,000,000 
tons.  Great  corporations,  for  example,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  General  Electric  Company,  seem  to  be  using  the  canal  to 
the  limit  of  their  needs,  and  the  example  of  such  well-managed 
corporations  must  inspire  confidence  in  all  as  to  the  success  which 
the  canal  will  ultimately  attain. 
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This  wonderful  Barge  Canal  system  grew  from  a  small  begin- 
ning, and  the  progress  of  New  York  State  for  more  than  half  a 
century  seems  to  have  been  wound  around  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  old  Erie  Canal. 

The  original  projectors  of  thel  Erie  Canal  began  their  agitation 
for  its  construction  nearly  forty  years  before  its  completion. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  canals  were  built  with 
private  capital  and  were  deep  enough  to  accommodate  boats  of 
about  ten  tons  burden.  After  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  seen  that  the 
State  must  enter  into  canal  building  with  public  funds.  Proposals 
to  other  States  to  enter  into  the  project  of  constructing  a  canal  con- 
necting up  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  Lake  Erie  were  refused  and  appeals 
were  made  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  this  State  for  aid,  but  without 
result.  In  1811  De  Witt  Clinton,,  then  U.  S.  Senator,  presented  a 
petition  to  Congress  to  construct  the  canal. 

President  Jefferson  said  the  projectors  were  a  century  ahead 
of  the  times. 

In  1816  Governor  Tompkins,  urged  by  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
followers,  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  urging  the  construction 
of  the  canal  by  the  State,  and  a  Commission  for  that  purpose  was 
appointed  with  De  Witt  Clinton  at  its  head. 

In  April  of  1817  the  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  canal  and  on  July  4,  1817,  the  ground  was  broken.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  sections. 

On  April  26,  1825y  the  first  canal  boat,  called  the  "Seneca  Chief," 
left  Buffalo  for  New  York. 

The  artificial  portions  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  had  a  depth  of  but 
four  feet.  There  were  81  locks  with  a  total  lift  of  689  feet.  The 
total  cost  was  $7,143,790. 

Contrary  to  the  fearsi  of  the  opponents  of  the  plan  it  was  profit- 
able from  the  start.  It  paid  for  itself  in  seven  years  and  for  many 
years  sufficient  tolls  were  collected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the 
State  government.  Upon  completion  of  the  canal  the  freight  rates 
from  Albany  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  were  reduced  from 
$100  to  $30  a  ton. 

Until  1873  the  New  York  State  canals  handled  more  freight 
than  did  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  as  late  as  1885  were 
carrying  fifty  per  cent,  as  much. 

De  Witt  Clinton,,  who  might  properly  claim  Albany  as  his  home, 
for  he  spent  most  of  his  official  life  in  Albany,  died  in  1828,  but  in 
October,  1825,  had  the  felicity  of  being  borne  in  a  barge  on  the 
artificial  river  he  seemed  to  all  to  have  constructed  from  Lake  Erie 
to  New  York  Bay,  while  bells  were  rung  and  cannon  saluted  him  at 
every  stage  of  that  imposing  progress. 

No  sooner  had  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal  been  under- 
taken that  the  population  of  the  State  began  to  swell  by  great 
numbers,  coming  from  other  States  and  from  abroad;  prosperity 
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becamq  universal,,  the  older  towns  and  cities  expanded  and  new  ones 
arose  and  multiplied  ;  agriculture!,  manufacture  and  commerce  were 
quickened  in  their  movements  and  wealth  flowed  into  the  State  from 
all  directions. 

The  general  opinion  of  men  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  19th 
century  was  that  Philadelphia  was  destined  to  be  the  principal  city 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  such  thought  was  quickly  dispelled, 
for  the  network  of  canals  developed  the  interior  of  our  State  so 
rapidly  that  it  took  the  commercial  supremacy  away  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia,  and  by  1830  the  combined  population  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  exceeded  that  of  Philadelphia. 

Baltimore  strove  mightily,  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Cooper  and 
his  associates,,  to  "save  Baltimore"  in  the  scramble  for  its  share 
of  the  traffic  which  was  finding  its  way  to  the  sea  across  NeAV  York 
State,  and  as  result,  in  1827,  the  first  railroad  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated  and  financed  by  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  built,  which  made  a  con- 
nection for  Baltimore  with  the  Ohio  River  at)  Pittsburgh. 

The  Erie  Canal  proved  a  perfect  magnet  for  commerce.  The 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  was  built  to  give  Boston  connection  with 
traffic  from  the  west  at  the  Hudson  River. 

Great  Britain  completed  the  Welland  Canal  in  1829  and  because 
she  improved  it  with  sufficient  frequency  to  keep  it  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  changing  times,  and  canalized  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
she  finally  established  the  Port  of  Montreal,  from  which  is  now 
exported  more  wheat  than  from  Boston,,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
combined,  and  has  builti  for  herself  a  seaport  town  of  approximately 
one  million  inhabitants. 

The  original  canal  accommodated  boats  of  75  tons  burden,  but 
by  enlargement  of  the  canal  from  time  to  time,  until  1862,  vessels 
of  240  tons  burden,  were  accommodated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  canal  system  fell  under  political 
control  and  the  further  fact  that  steam  transportation  competed  for 
traffic  along  its  route,  the  canal  until  1873  carried  as  much  traffic 
as  the  railroad  and  as  late  as  1885  carried  fifty  per  cent,  as  much 
as  the  New  York  Central. 

Political  and  railroad  influences  worked  against  the  improvement 
of  the  canal  and  as  a  result  the  canal  be,gvan  to  bej  neglected. 

During  the  panic  of  1873  tolls  were  reduced  and  in  1882  were 
finally  abolished.  After  tolls  were  abolished  improvements  ceased 
and  the  decline  in  the  canal  became  phenomenal.  Neglect  increased 
and  the  canal  was  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  did  not  receive 
the  intelligent  care  and  interest  as  did  the  canals  of  Europe,  All 
know  the  rest. 

In  1895  an  expenditure  of  $9,000,000  proved  entirely  inadequate 
and  after  considerable  agitation  in  1903,  by  referendum,  the  people 
of  the  State  voted  to  expend  $101,000,000  for  a  new  barge  canal. 
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The  opposition  from  the  northern  counties  of  the  State  against 
the  referendum  was  in  some  places  ten  to  one,  and  one  of  these 
counties  now  favors  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  to  dig  a  canal  in  a 
foreign  country  which  will  attempt  to  compete  with  our  barge  canal. 
(Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Now  we  are  having  quite  an  audience,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying,  but  while  we  are  waiting  for  a  few  more  of 
our  delegates  to  come  in,  the  Chair  will  announce  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  E.  Keith  Compton,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
Eichmond.  Those  who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  visting  points 
of  interest  in  Richmond  this  afternoon,  I  think,  will  say,  so  far  as 
public  works  are  concerned,  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Colonel 
Compton.  An  engineer  of  ability,  his  well-earned  reputation  outside 
of  Eichmond  is  fully  sustained  by  what  we  saw  this  afternoon.  I 
wish  him  to  come  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

And  just  because  of  this,  Colonel  Compton,  the  photographer  Gf 
the  City  of  Eichmond  desires  to  make  another  picture.  (Applause.) 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Small  to  come  to  the  platform. 

New  Jersey  presents  a  spokesman  tonight,  one  of  unusual  ability, 
a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  his  home  State,  a  representative  of  the 
Port  Earitan  Commission  created  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 
a  student  of  waterways  problems  of  the  State,  who  will  talk,  I  hope, 
on  the  New  Jersey  State  Canal  project,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  off  and  on  since  this  Convention  began.  Jacob  M.  Klein, 
Esq.  (Applause.) 


A  REPLY  TO  CANAL  OPPONENTS 

Jacob  M.  Klein,  Esq.,  Counsel,  Port  Raritan  District 
Commission,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  some  time  ago  about  a 
minister  in  a  small  community — it  may  have  been  Eichmond 
— many,  many  years  ago.  This  minister  had  been  attached  to  the 
parish  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  ground 
because  the  attendance  kept,  falling  off.  The  minister  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  extemporaneously  from  his  pulpit  on  Sunday 
morning  and  he  devised  the  plan  that  he  would  write  his  sermons  and 
see  if  he  could  not  get  his  parishioners  to  attend  more  regularly, 
so  he  proceeded  along  those  lines  and  wrote  his  first  sermon  accord- 
ingly. He  wrote  it  out  and  when  he  was  finished  and  the  parishioners 
were  walking  out  of  the  church,  down  the  aisle,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  went  to  the  door  and  after  they  had  all  filed  out,  all  but  one, 
who  was  an  old  parishioner,  he  jDlucked  up  courage  and  said,  "John, 
how  did  you  like  my  sermon?" 
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John  was  very  frank  about  it  and  he  said,,  "I  did  not  like  it." 
The  minister  said,  "Why  did  you  not  like  it?" 

John  replied,  "Well,  for  three  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  you 
read  it ;  in  the  second  place,  you  read  it  poorly ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  the  damn  thing1  was  not  worth  reading-. "  (Applause.) 

So  I  shall  read  my  address  to  you  this  evening-.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

The  very  subject  matter  of  my  address  could  easily  lend  itself 
to  a  stinging-  rebuke  directed  against  certain  opponents  of  the 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  More  particularly  could  this  rebuke  be 
heaped  against  a  group  of  insincere  individuals  and  org-anizations 
who  not  only  fail  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  countless  merits 
of  the  Ship  Canal,  but  also  permit  themselves  to  be  herded  like  sheep 
and  driven  by  a  variety  of  sinister  influences.  Every  individual  and 
every  organization  is  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  any  question  of 
public  policy,  but  when  that  opinion  owes  its  origin  to  a  wedding  of 
"selfish  interests"  and  "ulterior  motives,"  then  the  legitimacy  of  that 
opinion  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in  a  war  of  petty  personalities  or 
rank  vilifications  with  our  opponents.  Our  opponents,  have  shown  a 
surprising  willingness  to  assume  that  undignified  position,  but  try- 
as  they  will,  they  cannot  alter  our  path  of  lofty  purpose — and  that  is, 
to  advocate  and  keep  advocating  the  economic  justification  for  the 
construction  of  the  "missing  link"  !  The  achievements  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years  have 
always  been  attained  without  sacrifice  of  ethics  or  dignity.  Let 
those  who  have  raised  the  cry  of  "chasing  rainbows"  and  "following 
hobbies,"  satisfy  their  troubled  conscience  with  innuendoes  and 
reproach.    They  have  skins  to  save  !    We  have  cargoes  to  deliver  ! 

For  a  great  many  years  certain  propagandists,  who  opposed 
the  Ship  Canal,  based  their  case  on  the  lack  of  economic  necessity 
for  its  construction.  Suddenly,  and  very  recently,  there  was  a  blow- 
ing of  whistles  and  the  railroads,  leaving  the  siding  where  they 
were  content  to  remain  so  long,  came  tearing  down  the  main  stem, 
and  through  their  legal  engineer,  gave  the  signal  to  canal  proponents 
that  they  wanted  a  clear  track  ahead ;  that  because  they  were  now 
obliged  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  automobile,  the  bus,  the  truck, 
the  airplane  and  the  waterways,  they  were  now  and  henceforth 
definitely  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

It  would  be  a  far  cry  for  us  to  attempt  to  point  out  to  the  rail- 
roads their  errors  of  the  past,,  just  as  it  would  be  ill-advised  for 
us  to  recommend  policies  of  operation  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads will  eventually  inure  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  our  right  as  well  as  our  duty  to  point  out  to  them  the 
inconsistency  of  their  opposition. 

The  size  of  a  rail  terminal  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  city 
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or  metropolis  in  whose  environs  it  is  located.  The  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  are  located  on  water.  This  applies  not  alone  on 
the  East  Coast,  the  West  Coast  and  the  Gulf,  but  in  the  hinterland 
as  well  as  along-  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  im- 
portant inland  waterways  of  the  country.  This  must  mean  beyond 
any  peradventure  of  doubt  that  where  ship  meets  rail,  the  community 
prospers  and  the  railroads  prosper  with  it.  The  late  Mr.  Walter 
Wood,  of  the  Florence  Iron  Works,  in  a  hearing-  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  last  March,  said  that  he  once  told 
the  vice-president  of  a  great  railroad  that  of  the  material  he  re- 
ceived by  water,  ninety-five  per  cent,  went  out  in  carload  lots  over 
the  railroad,  and  he  used  that  before  the  Committee  as  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  railroads,,  in  opposing  waterway  development,  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  vision. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  bulky  raw  material  delivered  to  indus- 
trial centers  by  water,  is  made  up  into  small  parcels  which  are 
shipped  by  rail.  Right  now,  in  my  own  district  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Titanium  Pigment  Corporation  is  building  a  $3,500,000  plant.  The 
location  of  this  plant  at  Sayreville  on  the  Raritan  River  was  made 
possible  by  the  construction  of  the  quarantine  anchorage  basin  and 
the  cut-off  channel  at  Perth  Amboy,  as  well  as  the  contemplated 
deepening  of  the  Raritan  River.  This  Company  receives  its  ore  from 
India  and  Brazil  and  its  sulphur  from  the  South  and  its  gypsum 
from  the  North.  This  material  will  be  manufactured  into  pigments 
which  will  be  distributed  all  over  the  country.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  finished  product  will  find  its  outlet  by 
means  of  the  rails.  And  so  it  is  wherever  raw  material  is  brought 
into  the  great  terminals  of  the  country. 

Industrial  expansion  in  any  locality  represents  the  life  blood 
of  rail-shipped  commodities  as  soon  a,s  they  are  manufactured,  be- 
cause they  are  then  packed  and  sent  out  for  distribution  to  the  con- 
sumer markets.  Why  the.  railroads  cannot  understand  this  natural 
process,  is  something  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  true  that  in  some 
instances  cheaper  waterway  rates  constitute  a  form  of  competition 
with  the  rails,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  likewise  true  that  as  the 
ultimate  result  of  industrial  expansion,,  the  railroads  receive  the 
benefit. 

The  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  from  the  Raritan 
to  the  Delaware  will  open  up  a  new  territory  of  industrial  expansion 
which  has  never  existed  before  and  who  can  say  that  out  of  this 
newly  created  commercial  area  the  railroads  will  not  derive  a  tremend- 
ous revenue?  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  since  the  railroads  represent 
an  incalculable  asset  in  the  development  of  our  great  country,  the 
day  will  some  time  come,  when  out  of  the  horizon  of  conflict  and 
doubt,  there  will  emerge  a  completeness  of  co-ordination  and  harmony 
to  weld  together  an  everlasting  bond  between  these  two  important 
arteries  of  transportation — rail  and  water. 
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Another  group  of  Ship  Canal  opponents  has  recently  come  to 
light  by  reason  of  municipal  engineering  problems.  These  problems 
are  based  on  damages  resulting  to  sewage  disposal,  water  supply, 
terminal  disturbances  by  flooding,  ice  and  other  claims  of  a  kindred 
nature.  No  one  has  the  right  to  condemn  municipal  officials  who 
are  trying  to  protect  their  local  interests.  This  is  not  only  their 
privilege,  but  it  is  their  duty  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  method 
of  approaching  their  problems  is  something  which  justly  calls  for 
comment  at  this  time. 

The  Army  Engineers,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  laying  out  the  canal  route  and  who  have  definitely  recommended 
a  route  between  Sayreville  and  Bordentown,  have  ever  been  mindful 
of  the  public  good  and  welfare,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  when 
the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  becomes  a  reality,  the  engineering  prob- 
lems which  have  been  brought  up  will  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  one  concerned.  In  the  meantime,  however,  why  rush  off 
to  press  or  local  conferences  with  an  attack  on  the  whole  Ship  Canal 
project  instead  of  first  going  to  the  Army  Engineers  in  charge  of 
this  work,  laying  the  problems  before  them  and  determine  an  amicable 
and  orderly  solution  of  the  technical  questions  involved? 

Again  it  is  my  privilege  to  cite  a  local  illustration.  Perth 
Amboy  receives  its  water  supplj'  from  Bunyon,  a  few  miles  distant 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  route  of  the  canal  as  laid 
out  by  the  original  Board,  passed  through  the  well  field  that  sup- 
plies Perth  Amboy  and  neighboring  communities  with  water.  When 
this  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Engineers,  an  investi- 
gation was  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  shift  in  the  line  in 
this  region  would  reduce  possible  damages  that  would  result  from 
a  sea-level  project.  The  investigation  resulted  in  a  slight  shift  to 
the  south  and  everybody  was  satisfied.  I  hope  that  the  municipalities 
which  claim  to  be  affected,  will  pursue  their  complaints  directly 
with  the  Army  Engineers  to  the  end  that  their  objections  may  be 
considered  and  disposed  of  in  the  due  course  of  business-like  pro- 
cedure. 

I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  mention  at  this  time  that  when 
Major-General  E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers,  presented  the 
canal  project  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  said,  "the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Pavers  and  Harbors  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  construc- 
tion be  authorized,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  should  be  given  authority 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  plans  for  locks,  dams  and  other  appur- 
tenances as  may  be  found  desirable."  Will  any  one  raise  the  ques- 
tion that  this  body  of  honest,  efficient  and  painstaking  engineers 
will  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time? 

Still  another  group  of  opponents  has  sprung  up  in  the  form 
of  taxpayers'  associations  and  other  civic  organizations  which  are 
located  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  These  organizations  occupy 
an  important  place  in  every  community  in  the  country  today  and 
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they  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  reduce  burdensome 
taxation.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  experts  employed  by 
these  groups  are  able  to  paint  horrible  mathematical  pictures  of 
increased  taxation  when  they  launch  a  tirade  against  a  public  im- 
provement, whether  it  be  municipal,  county,  State  or  Federal.  As 
far  as  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  is  concerned,  one  group  of  these 
opponents  has  alleged  that  the  operation  of  the  canal  would  cost 
the  taxpayer  at  least  $2.78  for  each  ton  of  freight  passing  through 
the  waterway.  They  also  contend,  that,  based  on  past  experiences 
of  canal  operations,  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  guarantee  enough 
tonnage  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  canal.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
these  adversaries  ever  heard  of  the  Panama  Canal !  Here  again  is 
a  lack  of  vision. 

Beginning  at  a  place  where  the  Earitan  Bay  meets  the  River 
and  starting  at  Sayreville  right  across  the  heart  of  New  Jersey 
to  Bordentown  on  the  Delaware,  there  will  open  up  industrial  activity 
which  would  not  be  possible  for  generations  without  such  a  waterway. 
There  is  much  vacant  land  for  further  industrial  development  on 
the  shores  of  Earitan  Bay,  the  Arthur  Kill,  the  Kill  von  Kull,  the 
South  Eiver  and  the  entire  district  up  the  Earitan  Eiver  to  New 
Brunswick.  We  believe  that  great  manufacturing  plants  will  build 
not  only  in  the  Earitan  district,  but  in  the  Delaware  district  as  well, 
and  fill  up  much  of  the  vacant  land  between  these  points  with  new 
enterprises  of  all  descriptions.  What  about  the  increased  ratables 
which  would  come  to  these  communities  located  in  the  canal  district? 
What  about  the  increased  ratables  for  the  counties  where  these  com- 
munities are  located?  What  about  the  increased  ratables  for  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  when  the  canal  district  is 
teeming  with  new  industrial  prosperity?  I  direct  these  questions 
to  these  associations  which  present  us  with  fantastic  figures,  and 
ask  them  to  ponder  over  the  happy  prospects. 

In  a  general  reply  to  all  of  our  opponents,  barring  none,  I  want 
to  tell  them  that  for  twenty-seven  years  an  adequate  waterway  has 
been  projected  across  New  Jersey  connecting-  New  York  Harbor  and 
the  Delaware  Eiver ;  after  a  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  be- 
tween Sayreville  and  Bordentown,  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
have  determined  upon  and  recommended  the  most  advisable  route 
as  set  forth  in  House  Document  219,  Seventy-third  Congress,  Second 
Session ;  that  major  companies  operating  shipping  lines  have  ex- 
pressed both  the  intention  and  desire  that  their  ocean-going  vessels 
shall  make  use  of  an  adequate  inland  waterway  connecting  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  thus  eliminating  546  miles  of  ship 
travel  in  a  round  trip  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  and  358  miles 
in  ship  travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  return ;  that  an 
ocean  ship  may  save  about  $2,300  per  round  trip,  New  York  to 
Baltimore  and  about  $1,650  per  round  trip,  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
in  cost  of  travel  under  existing  costs ;  that  the  shipping  concerns 
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using-  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  and  officials  of  that  waterway 
both  state  that  greatly  increased  tonnage  may  be  expected  over 
that  route  when  a  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  is  completed ;  that  ocean 
vessels  using  New  York  as  a  port  of  entry  may  readily  call  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  for  return  cargo,,  thus  reducing  transportation 
cost  of  materials  for  export  with  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  consumer ; 
that  a  reduction  of  548  land  miles  in  a  round  trip  between  the  ports  of 
Baltimore  and  Oswego  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  358  miles  in  a  round 
trip  between  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Oswego  indicate  greatly 
increased  demand  for  and  shipment  of  domestic  iron  ore,  copper, 
grain,  gypsum,  titanium,  aluminum,,  lumber,  kaolin,  zinc  ore,  phos- 
phate rock,  sulphur,  oil,  salt,  lime,  sug*ar,  asphalt  and  other  ma- 
terials and  allied  products,  due  to  lessened  cost  ;  that  the  impulse 
given  to  domestic  employment  by  these  stimulated  activities,  includ- 
ing steel,  cement,  and  home  building  for  employees  in  addition  to 
approximately  $147,000,000  ($2,500,000  per  month  average)  estimated 
by  Army  Engineers  as  the  value  of  direct  employment  in  canal  build- 
ing, will  constitute  a  major  help  to  industry  along  our  Atlantic 
seaboard ;  that  the  estimated  tonnage  not  only  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, but  by  others  who  have  been  engaged  for  that  purpose, 
indicates  that  this  great  improvement  is  economically  justified  and 
should  be  built  without  delay ;  that  the  national  defense  of  our 
country  calls  for  the  prompt  construction  of  this  great  waterway ; 
that  the  intraeoastal  waterway  system  from  Boston  to  Miami,  too 
long  broken,  should  now  be  completed  by  the  construction  of  the 
"missing  link." 

Our  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  The  Board  of  Engineers 
is  giving  consideration  to  all  of  the  proofs  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted.   The  verdict  is  awaited  with  confidence.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  One  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  what  may 
result  from  the  desire  of  a  people  to  be  brought  down  from  the 
hinterland  to  the  sea,  may  be  developed  by  the  next  speaker.  Augusta 
is  a  beautiful  city  in  Georgia,  a  city  of  historic  interest,  but  it  was 
far  removed  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
approached  by  the  Savannah  River,  it  was  so  far  inland  as  to  be  the 
most  western  of  Atlantic  coastal  cities  which  have  waterway  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  sea.  The  depth  of  channel  was  inadequate,  and 
the  people  of  Augusta  felt  that  they  should  get  out  to  the  sea  and, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  agitating  for  that  contact,  very  largely 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  next  speaker,  the  people  of  Augusta 
got. — or  are  now  getting— what  they  wanted. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  situation,  except  to  say  that  you 
must  go  after  that  which  you  desire  in  the  matter  of  improvement, 
and  while  the  expenditure  may  be  very  great  (as  those  of  us  in 
control  of  municipalities  sometimes  understand)  and  there  must  be 
economy  in  matters  of  this  kind,  if  you  desire  to  compete  with  your 
neighbors  and  obtain  facilities,  you  must  agitate  and  educate,  before 
you  can  attain  your  objective. 
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Our  friends  from  the  South  at  this  Convention  did  desire  to  get 
out  to  the  sea,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  allotment 
for  the  work  of  improving  the  Savannah  River  away  up  to  the  City  of 
Augusta,,  and  that  work  is  proceeding  and  is  the  result  of  agitation 
and  education  on  the  part  of  the  public-spirited  men  of  Augusta. 
Colonel  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  whom 
I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  was  one  of  their  untir- 
ing leaders.  (Applause.) 


AUGUSTA  TO  THE  SEA 

Colonel  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Editor,  " The  Augusta  Chronicle," 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  and  at  the  same  time  extend  an 
invitation  in  this  little  address  on  "Augusta  to  the  Sea"  that  your 
distinguished  President  has  asked  me  to  deliver  before  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  iUlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation. We  of  Augusta  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  great  help  you  have  given  us  in  the  development  of  the  Savannah 
River,  where  the  Government  is  now  expending  approximately  two 
million  dollars,  and  we  predict  that  we  shall  have  a  nine-foot  channel 
in  the  next  few  years. 

It  was  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  that  your  very  able  and 
brilliant  President  came  to  Augusta  and  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  our  civic  clubs.  I  shall  never  forget  his  speech  "Bringing  the  Sea 
to  Augusta  or  Augusta's  Relation  to*  the  Comprehensive  Plan." 
Mr.  Moore  encouraged  us  and  inspired  us,  and  from  that  time  on 
we  worked  with  renewed  determination  for  the  goal  which  we  have 
at  last  attained.  Your  Association,  at  its  numerous  Conventions  for 
the  past  several  years,,  has  been  good  enough  to  endorse  our  project 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  never  regret  it. 

In  the  development  of  the  Savannah  River  below  Augusta  we 
feel  that  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having'  as  successful  bidder 
for  the  lock  and  dam  project  a  great  building  concern  of  Baltimore,, 
the  Arundel  Corporation,  which  has  had  a  wealth  of  experience  with 
Governmental  contracts,  as  well  as  huge  hydro-electric  and  other 
developments  throughout  the  country.  We  have  made  most  pleasing 
contacts  with  President  Hogan  and  other  officials  of  that  company 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  our  association  with  them  through 
the  coming  months  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Augusta  is  the  farthest  point  west  that  may  be  reached  by  any 
waterway  leading  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  are  west  of  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburgh  and  on  a  line  north  and  south  with  Toledo,  Ohio. 
We  are  the  key  to  the  great  Southeast  and  shall  be  the  gateway  to 
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that  marvelous  section  with  almost  virgin  resources,  the  Carotin  as 
and  Georgia  Piedmont,,  which  section  is  going  to  show  more  progress 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  than  any  other  section  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  everything  down  there,  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  an  abundance  of  cheap  power,  water,  rail,  and  paved 
highways,  as  well  as  a  profusion  of  raw  products  for  manufacturing. 
We  are  rich  in  agricultural,  mining  and  timber  resources,  while  the 
trend  of  industry  is  unmistakably  toward  the  South  to  take  advantage 
of  the  exceptional  opportunities  that  are  not  offered  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

As  stated,  we  wish  to  extend  our  earnest  thanks  to  President 
Moore  and  the  members  of  this  Association ;  to  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  including  the  distinguished  Chief 
of  Engineers,  General  Edwin  M.  Markham,  our  Division  Engineer, 
Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown,  our  District  Engineer,  Major  Cresswell 
Garlington,  and  other  eminent  engineers  who  have  preceded  them. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  States  that  will  secure  Government  appropriations  for  deep- 
ening our  harbors  and  rivers.  The  old  fable  of  the  father  who  called 
his  sons  together  and  illustrated  with  a  bundle  of  fagots  that  "united 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  applies  for  providing  deeper  waterway 
facilities,  as  well  as  everything-  else.  Illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Georgia  fought  the  proposed  unwise, 
injudicious  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  which  New  York  and  all  the  North 
Atlantic  States  have  fought  against  for  so  many  years.  (Applause.) 

I  wish  to  pledge  you  our  continued  co-operation  on  all  worthy 
projects  that  are  advanced  by  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  would  consider  as  of  paramount  importance  providing 
twenty-five  feet  of  water  in  the  Delaware-Chesapeake  Canal.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  matter  to  be  acted  upon  favorably  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  I  think  that  we  should  also  work  to  the  end  of 
providing  as  early  as  possible  the  Delaware-Earitan  Canal — the  miss- 
ing link  in  the  inland  waterway  system — and  also  one  across  the 
Florida  peninsula. 

And  now  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Augusta  for  your  Annual  Convention  next  year.  In  order  to  see 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  real  South  you  must  come  to 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  just  as  though  you  wished  to  see  a  real 
"down  east"  Yankee  you  must  go  to  the  State  of  Maine.  We  love 
these  Virginia  people  and  appreciate  this  great  State,  which  is  "the 
mother  of  presidents."  In  fact,  there  are  few  people  among  my 
associates  in  my  native  city  of  Augusta  who  do  not  boast  of  their 
Virginia  ancestry.  Indeed,  it  is  a  grand  old  State,  but  you  are  a 
little  bit  too  close  to  Washington  and  you  are  somewhat  sophisticated. 
Then,  too,  you  have  been  associated  through  the  years  in  our  national 
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capital  with  affluent  members  of  a  political  party  now  deceased- 
peace  to  its  ashes.  (Laughter.) 

So  I  tell  you  in  order  to  see  the  real  Dixie,  you  must  come  to 
Georgia.  Augusta,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Savannah  River 
for  two  centuries,  is  the  place  where  the  Piedmont  section  meets 
the  great  coastal  plain.  It  is  the  place  where  seven  railroads  and 
three  national  highways  meet  the  sea.  It  is  the  place  where  there 
is  a  happy  blending  of  the  old  South  and  the  new ;  the  old  South 
with  its  chivalry  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  days  "when  knighthood 
was  in  flower,"  and  the  new  South  vibrant  with  commerce  and 
industry.  We  of  Augusta  are  proud  of  our  past,  but  we  are  glad 
that  we  do  not  now  live  in  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will 
draw  the  distinction. 

Augusta  is  on  the  border  line  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
and  is  in  the  heart  of  that  land  that  is  known  as  the  domain  of 
King  Cotton.  However,  King-  Cotton  must  share  his  throne  with 
the  peanut,  pecan,  melon  and  peach,  and  one  visiting  our  fair  section 
has  the  choice  of  kissing  Miss  Elberta's  fair  cheek  or  possessing  the 
heart  of  a  Georgia  watermelon.  Indeed,  one  may  do  both  at  the 
same  time  and  be  a  member  of  the  nobility  in  the  realm  of  King 
Cotton  as  well.  (Laughter.) 

We  still  have  a  few  colonels  left  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
— of  which  I  am  not  one,  in  spite  of  the  generous  references  to  me 
in  that  capacity  by  the  distinguished  President  of  your  Association. 
I  think  it  would  interest  you  to  know  also  that  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  there,  corn  on  the  cob  and  corn  in  the  keg,  and  it  is 
an  insult  to  a  Southern  gentleman  to  offer  him  corn  from  a  keg  that 
has  not  been  mellowed  for  at  least  twelve  months,  until  its  smooth, 
soft,  velvety  taste  is  very  similar  to  one  of  your  favorite  Bourbons. 
(Laughter.) 

Augusta  is  a  city  that  still  has  packet  boats  on  the  river  of 
the  type  of  the  "Robert  E.  Lee"  and  the  "Natchez"  of  Mark  Twain's 
days  on  the  Mississippi.  Old-fashioned  negroes  still  sing  aboard 
our  packet  boats  their  spirituals  and  folk  songs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  guitar.  When  you  hear  them  you  will  be  lifted  up  a 
little  closer  to  things  ethereal.  Our  city  is  often  called  the  garden 
city  of  the  south,  for  there  the  honeysuckle,  wisteria,  crepe  myrtle, 
azalea  and  camelia  are  at  their  best,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glorious 
magnolias  which  are  famed  in  song  and  in  story.  We  want  you 
to  come  to  Augusta  and  we  promise  you  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
Our  city  does  not  hum  as  yet  with  the  activity  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  or  even  Richmond,  but  we  are  destined  to  have  a 
city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  population  within  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  because  of  the  Savannah  River  improvement.  Come  with  us 
next  year  and  you  shall  not  regret  it.  (Applause.) 

In  Augusta  we  will  treat  you  to  old-fashioned  barbeque.  and  you 
will  then  realize  that  the  barbecues  you  have  had  up  to  that  time 
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are  but  travesties  on  the  name.  Come  and  we  shall  give  you  days 
crowded  with  interesting*  events,  sight-seeing'  expeditions  over  the 
glorious  sections  of  our  Southland,  play  on  the  world's  greatest  golf 
course,  which  was  built  by  the  inimitable  Bobby  Jones,,  visit  the 
spots  made  famous  and  sacred  by  the  visits  of  George  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  where  Woodrow  Wilson  lived  as  a  boy  while  his 
father  preached  in  a  Presbyterian  Church,  dismissing  his  congrega- 
tion one  Sunday  morning  just  after  invoking  it,  because  of  the 
Confederate  Army  needing  powder.  Men,  women  and;  children  went 
to  the  powder  factory  to  send  the  precious  ammunition  to  repel 
Sherman's  invasion  in  his  famed  march  to  the  sea. 

Come  to  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something  about 
our  wonderful  section  of  the  country,  a  section  that  you  have  prob- 
ably never  visited.  We  promise  you  not  only  crowded  days,  but 
glorious  and  glamorous  evenings  when 

"The  air  shall  be  filled  with  music 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall   fold   their   tents   like   the  Arabs 

And  as  silently  steal  away." 

(x\pplause.) 

President  Moore:  I  knew  we  would  all  enjoy  this  manifestation 
of  the  real  life  of  Georgia,  and  we  all  regard,  with  great  appreciation, 
the  invitation  which  the  Colonel  extends  to  us,  but  we  will  have  to 
refer  his  invitation,  eloquent  and  beautiful  as  it  was,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place.  I  suspect  that  when  the  Colonel  gets 
that  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  in  a  corner,  there  may  be  some- 
thing doing. 

You  may  have  noticed  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small  came  in  evidently 
dressed  for  business,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  him  to  introduce  the  next  speaker. 

All  in  favor  of  having  Mr.  Small,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  introduce  the  next  speaker  will  rise.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

There  are  no  "noes."  We  are  not  giving  you  a  chance.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Well,  let  us  give  our  old  friend  a!  chance  to  get  himself  together. 
Think  quickly !  And  now,  Mr.  Small,  present  to  this  distinguished 
audience,  if  you  will,,  Colonel  R.  Keith  Compton,  Director  of  Public 
Works  of  the  City  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Small  :  There  are  some  occasions  when  words  with  which 
to  introduce  some  men  and  some  women  are  so  superfluous,  that 
it  is  a  useless  consumption  of  time  to  attempt  it. 

To  an  audience  composed  at  least  in  generous  part  of  those  who 
are  domiciled  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  next  sj)eaker  is  really  a  superfluous  task,  but  there  is 
just  this  thought  about  this  distinguished  engineer  and  builder  of 
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useful  utilities  in  the  City  of  Richmond  which  ought  to  be  said : 
All  of  us  have  the  responsibility  of  shaping  our  lives.  The  way  in 
which  we  shape  them  controls,  in  large  degree,  whether  we  are 
happy  and  contented  and  able  to  raise  a  smile  upon  slight  provoca- 
tion. The  ability  to  do  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  unselfishness 
with  which  we  commit  ourselves  to  some  line  of  public  iservice.  The 
doing  of  things  with  absolutely  self-abnegation  and  with  no  hope  of 
personal  reward — that  is  the  surest  benefit  of  aj  happy  and  contented 
mind.  That  degree  of  happiness  possesses  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man whom  I  am  g*oing  to  present  to  you.  He  has  lived  a  life  of 
unselfish  service,  and  the  fruitage  of  his  years  of  toil  is  manifest  to 
those  who  may  walk  and  observe  the  evidences  of  his  activities.! 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  present  to  you 
Colonel  E.  Keith  'Compton,  of  the  City  of  Eichmond.  (Applause.) 


THE  JAMES  RIVER;  ITS  IMPROVEMENT,  COMMERCE 
AND  ADVANTAGES 

Colonel  R.  Keith  Compton,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Mr.  Small,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  really  did  not  recognize  myself  at  all.  A  while'  ago  when  our 
distinguished  President  talked  about  Augusta,  Georgia,  I  .said  to  my 
friend  on  my  left,  I  said,  "That  is  you." 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  am  as  nervous  as  hell,  too."  (Laughter.) 

Well,  if  nervousness  can  bring  the  applause  he  brought,  I  am 
willing  to  be  nervous  right  now. 

I  stood  in  this  room  this  morning  and  heard  my  very  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  Engineer  Corps — and  I  say  "colleagues"  because  I 
served  in  that  Corps  for  two  years  during  the  War ;  and  I  do  not 
mean  the  war  between  States,  but  the  recent  one. — I  heard  them 
swear,  man  after  man,  that  their  wives  had  written  their  speeches. 
Well,  I  cannot  make,  unfortunately,  such  an  admission  here,  but  I 
have  to  admit  that  my  office  wrote  this  speech  that  I  will  present  now. 

Physical  Characteristics 

The  James  Eiver  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cowpasture 
and  Jackson  Eivers,  located  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  after 
flowing  320  miles  in  a  generally  eastern  direction,  empties  into 
Hampton  Eoads  at  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

For  convenience  of  description,  the  river  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections  at  Eichmond,  which  is  104  miles  from  the  mouth.  Here 
the  tide  meets  the  lower  end  of  the  river  falls,  and  also  marks  the 
liead  of  navigation.    The  remaining-  216  miles  has  a  total  fall  of 
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1,018  feet  over  a  partly  exposed  rocky  bed.  The  drainage  area  within 
the  fall  section  is  6,870  square  miles,  while  that  tributary  to  the 
tidewater  section  is  3,330  square  miles,  or  a  total  watershed  of  10,200* 
square  miles  for  the  entire  river.  After  passing-  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  the  river  traverses  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  easily  eroded  clays,  which  contributes 
most  of  the  sediment  and  gives  to  the  water  at  Richmond  a  reddish, 
muddy  color,  the  degree  of  which  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river. 

The  usual  summer  discharge  of  the  river  at  Richmond  is  about 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  winter  discharge  is  much  greater,, 
usually  from  4,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Extraordinary 
droughts  have  reduced  the  flow  to  about  800  cubic  feet,  while  the 
maximum  freshet  height  of  28.62  feet  above  mean  low  water,  which 
occurred  in  1877,  produced  a  discharge  estimated  to  be  200,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  horsepower  of  the  James  River  at  Richmond 
during  the  summer  is  usually  stated  to  be  about  20,000,  or  nearly 
double  that  obtainable  at  many  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
located  on  rivers  in  the  New  England  States, 

Freshets  in  James  River  in  excess  of  12  feet  above  mean  low 
water  at  Richmond,,  cause  troublesome  currents  and  inundation  of 
most  of  the  wharves  at  which  vessels  normally  berth,  and  to  that 
extent  interferes  with  navigation.  The  frequency  of  floods  reaching 
this  height  will  average  about  one  per  year,  resulting  only  in  the 
interruption  of  navigation  for  not  more  than  24  hours,  without 
damage  to  person  or  property.  The  highest  flood  to  occur  within 
the  past  ten  years  reached  a  height  of  22.4  feet  above  mean  low 
water    and   this   without    serious   damage   to  person   or  property. 

The  installation  of  Shockoe  Creek  Pumping  Station,  which  was 
put  into  operation  in  1927,  acts  as  a  flood  control  up  to  elevation 
23.0,  thus  protecting-  the  low-lying,  congested  business  section  of 
the  city. 

There  are  many  years  during  which  the  river  is  free  from  ice. 
With  the  use  of  the  city  tug  as  an  ice-breaker,  the  river  has  never 
been  closed  to  navigation  since  1918,  a  period  of  16  years. 

The  mean  tidal  range  for  different  parts  of  the  river  below 
Richmond  are  as  follows:  Richmond  3.9  feet;  Dutch  Gap  3.5  feet? 
City  Point  2.8  feet;  Jamestown  1.9  feet;  mouth  2.5  feet. 

Channel  Improvements 

Little  is  known  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  tidal  or  navigable 
portion  of  James  River  prior  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  a  transportation- 
medium  by  the  early  settlers  of  America  from  the  year  1607  and 
throughout  the  Colonial  period.  It  is  stated  that  before  any  Federal 
improvements  were  begun  that  the  minimum  usable  low  water 
depth  was  seven  feet. 
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It  is  recorded,  however,  that  the  development  of  Richmond  as  a 
port  through  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  channel  of  James 
River  has  been  the  aim  and  object  of  the  city  and  Federal  authorities 
and  other  local  civic  organizations  for  more  than  125  years. 

The  first  recorded  Federal  survey  of  James  River  was  made  in 
1818,  at  which  time  recommendations  were  made  for  its  improvement 
only  in  part.  An  examination  and  report  on  Harrison  Bar,  located 
five  miles  below  City  Point,  was  made  in  1826  by  Claudius  Crozet, 
a  distinguished  Virginia  engineer  of  that  time.  In  1827  a  survey 
was  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Richmond  and  recom- 
mendation made  for  its  improvement  to  a  depth  of  13  feet  below 
mean  low  water.  No  approval,  however,  was  given  to  any  of  these 
•recommendations  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  first  improvement  of  record  was  made  in  1852  and  1854, 
when  $44,000  was  expended  in  removing  dangerous  rocks  and  dredg- 
ing the  channel  immediately  below  Richmond.  This  expense  was 
^equally  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  City  of  Richmond. 

During  the  war  between  the  States,  the  Federal  military  forces 
ordered  the  cutting  of  a  canal  in  the  vicinity  of  "Dutch  Gap"  for 
the  free  and  easier  movement  of  Federal  iron-clads  upstream  in  their 
siege  upon  Richmond.  The  work  was  ordered  to  be  commenced  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1864,  and  involved  the  removal  of  about  50,000 
-cubic  yards  of  excavation  for  a  canal  500  feet  long,  15  feet  deep, 
40  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  85  feet  wide  at  the  water  line. 
Excavations  were  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a  dredging  machine 
operating  on  the  south,  or  downstream  end,  with  men  and  carts 
employed  on  the  upstream  portion  of  the  cut.  Almost  immediately 
after  beginning  construction,,  the  Federal  working  parties  suffered 
from  the  fire  of  Confederate  batteries  located  nearby,  assisted  by  the 
Confederate  rams  which  had  come  down  the  river  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Dutch  Gap.  However,  the  engineers  of  the  Federal  Army, 
under  the  return  fire  of  their  gunboats  and  shore  batteries  located 
below  the  Gap,  kept  doggedly  and  faithfully  at  their  work.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  dredge  was  sunk  by  a  Confederate  mortar  shell. 
Major-General  Geo.  E.  Pickett,  who  lived  at  Turkey  Island  Farm 
nearby,  in  his  report  of  September  25,  1864,  states  that  the  firing  of 
Col.  Mayo's  sharpshooters,  together  with  Poague's  and  Huger's  eight- 
inch  mortars  kept  the  enemy  busy  dodging.  The  Federal  forces, 
however,  continued  their  work  up  to  the  winter  months  of  1864,  but 
without  successful  completion. 

Following  the  war  between  the  States,,  Congress,  in  1870,  author- 
ized the  excavation  of  a  channel  varying  in  depth  from  14y2  to  16% 
feet  below  mean  low  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Richmond, 
including  a  canal  at  Dutch  Gap  180  feet  wide.  Operations  under 
this  project  were  proceeded  with  and  the  work  done  was  principally 
confined  to  the  14-mile  reach  immediately  below  Richmond  in  remov- 
ing sunken  vessels  and  military  obstructions,  excavating  rocky  reefs 
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and  constructing-  regulating-  works,  such  as  jetties  and  timber  train- 
ing walls.  The  result  of  this  and  other  lesser  work  done  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  including  the  opening  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
to  navigation  and  the  elimination  of  five  miles  of  the  old  channel 
around  Trent's  Reach  or  Farrar's  Island,  produced  a  usable  channel 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Richmond  with  a  depth  of  12.%  feet 
at  mean  low  water  and  a  minimum  width  of  100  feet  at  a  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  $763,000,  including  the  work  done  in 
1852-1854. 

The  project  as  adopted  by  Congress  in  1870  was  later  modified 
by  an  Act  approved  July  5,  1884,  in  which  Congress  authorized  more 
extensive  improvements  in  the  river  by  providing  for  a  channel 
depth,  below  mean  low  water,  of  22  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  the  corporate  limits  at  Richmond,  with  channel  widths  varying" 
from  200  to  400  feet.  Subsequent  Acts  of  Congress  in  1902  and  1905 
authorized,  respectively,  extensions  of  the  improvements  authorized 
in  1884  by  providing  for  a  22-foot  depth  of  channel  from  the  cor- 
porate limits  at  Richmond  to  the  city  lock  gates  and  the  excava- 
tion of  a  400  by  600-foot  turning  basin  in  the  Richmond  Harbor. 

Improvements  under  these  authorizations  were  made  from  time 
to  time  and  as  funds  allocated  by  the  War  Department,  would  permit, 
resulting  in  the  completion  about  1916  of  a  channel  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  all  the  way  up  to  Richmond,  a  distance  of 
104  miles,  having  a  minimum  depth  of  18  feet  below  low  water  and 
a  minimum  width  of  110  feet.  Although  the  Act  of  1884  authorized 
a  channel  depth  of  22  feet  all  the  way  up  to  Richmond,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  during  the  existence  of  that  Act  to  provide  a  channel 
depth  greater  than  18  feet  below  mean  low  water  above  City  Point. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  for  channel 
improvements  in  James  River  from  1852  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1915,  was  approximately  $4,000,000,  while  that  expended  by  the 
City  of  Richmond,  within  the  same  period  for  both  channel  and 
terminal  improvements  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  or  a  total 
combined  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000.  This  does  not  include  any 
moneys  expended  in  maintenance  work  within  the  period  mentioned. 

Beginning  in  1924,  the  commerce  on  James  River  increased  an- 
nually. Realizing  the  necessity  for  improved  channel  conditions  to 
meet  this  increased  use  of  the  river,,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond in  1927  passed  an  ordinance  creating  the  Richmond  Port 
Commission  with  duties  to  co-operate  and  endeavor  to  secure  further 
improvements  in  the  James  River  and  enlarged  terminal  facilities 
at  Richmond.  The  Port  Commission,  working  in  co-operation  with 
the  city's  administration,  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  civic  organizations,  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  Federal 
Government's  adoption  of  a  modified,  co-operative  project  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  project  adopted  in  1884.  Accordingly,  Congress  on 
July  3,  1930,  in  recognition  of  the  justification  for  further  improve- 
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ments  in  James  River,  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $4,500,000,  so 
as  to  provide  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  Newport  News  to  City  Point,  a  distance  of 
70  miles,  thence  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide,  via  the 
cut-off  route  through  Turkey  Island,  Jones  Neck  and  Dutch  Gap- 
Aiken  Swamp,  from  City  Point  to  the  proposed  Richmond  deepwater 
terminal  located  3.8  miles  below  the  corporation  line,  and  a  channel 
18  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  from  the  proposed  deepwater  terminal 
to  the  head  of  navigation  at  the  Richmond  Lock  Gates.  This  ap- 
proval and  authorization  by  Congress  was  made  with  the  proviso 
that  the  City  of  Richmond  furnish  all  necessary  rights  of  way  and 
spoil  disposal  areas  for  channel  deepening  and  straightening,  release 
the  United  States  from  any  and  all  claims  for  damages  resulting* 
from  the  cut-offs  across  Turkey  Island,  Jones  Neck  and  Aiken  Swamp, 
and  provide  a  turning  basin  and  adequate  terminal  facilities,  at 
Richmond. 

Congress  in  authorizing"  improvements  in  James  River  in  1930, 
made  no  direct  appropriation  for  construction,  but  left  to  the  War 
Department  to  allocate  to  James  River  such  funds  as  that  Depart- 
ment may  from  time  to  time  provide  out  of  the  usual  War  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill,  or  any  other  funds  appropriated  for  special 
river  and  harbor  improvement  work  or  emergency  public  works 
purpose. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  latter  Act  of  Congress, 
the  city  authorities,  in  co-operation  with  the  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  became  quite  active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  funds  for 
channel  improvements  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  river  com- 
merce. Our  efforts  were  rewarded  the  following  year  by  the  War 
Department's  allocation  of  funds  sufficient  to  provide  and  complete 
in  1931  channel  improvements  to  the  full  project  depth  and  width  in 
that  section  of  James  River  between  its  mouth  and  City  Point,  a 
distance  of  72  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $821,043.68.  Concurrent  with  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  in  improving  the  channel  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  the  city,  in  keeping*  with  its  obligations, 
acquired  and  transferred  title  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  1932  of 
all  necessary  rights  of  way  and  spoil  disposal  areas  for  channel 
deepening  and  straightening-,  including-  that  necessary  for  the  three 
cut-off  canals,  between  City  Point  and  the  upper  end  of  Aiken  Swamp 
at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $251,000.  In  addition  to  those  land  acquisi- 
tions the  city,  through  improvements  made  from  1928  to  1932,  inclu- 
sive, expended  approximately  $400,000  in  enlarging-  its  present  ter- 
minal facilities  at  Richmond.  The  city  also  expended,,  within  the 
past  four  j^ears,  $50,000  on  economic  and  engineering  studies,  surveys 
and  land  appraisals  incident  to  land  acquisitions  and  plans  covering 
the  proposed  deepwater  terminals,  or  a  total  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  city  in  meeting  its  apportioned  lot  of  the  present  co- 
operative plan  of  $701,000. 
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The  city's  advance  in  this  project  was  met  in  1933  by  the  War 
Department's  allocation  of  funds  out  of  Federal  Emergency  Belief 
appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  work  sufficient  to 
complete  and  open  to  navigation  on  November  1,  1933,  the  first  cut-off 
canal — across  Aiken  Swamp — at  a  cost  of  $391^000.  The  following 
year  another  allocation  was  made  by  the  War  Department  out  of 
the  same  source  sufficient  to  complete  and  open  to  navigation  on 
September  1,  1934,  the  second  cut — across  Turkey  Island — at  a  cost 
of  $586,000. 

To  summarize  and  bring  to  date  the  total  expenditures  and 
improvements  thus  far  made  on  the  part  of  both  the  city  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  present  co-ox>erative  project,  shows  that 
the  city  expended,,  in  round  figures,  $700,000  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1,800,000,  or  a  combined  total  of  $2,500,000  during  the  past 
seven  years,  with  the  result  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  navigable 
length  of  the  river  has  been  completed  to  its  authorized  depth  and 
width;  6.3  miles  have  been  eliminated  from  navigation;  rights  of 
ways  have  been  secured  for  further  improvements ;  terminals  have 
been  enlarged  and  terminal  facilities  improved. 

An  understanding  has  been  reached  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  city  authorities,  that  the  city  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
proceed  further  with  its  portion  of  the  co-operative  project  until 
the  city  feels  that  it  is  in  financial  position  to  do  so.  Further 
progress,  therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  lead  and  initiative 
taken  by  the  city,  and  the  government  will,  in  case  the  city  takes 
the  initiative,  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  city  in  pursuing  the  project 
to  its  ultimate  completion. 

To  complete  the  project,  the  city  is  now  in  negotiation  with 
property  owners  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  easements  for  spoil 
areas  for  channel  deepening  between  Aiken  Swamp  and  the  proposed 
deepwater  terminal  and  awaits  the  authority  of  the  City  Council  to 
acquire  the  site  and  construct  thereon  the  proposed  deepwater 
terminal,  the  cost  of  which  is  difficult  to  estimate,  due  to  the  extent 
and  questionable  value  of  lands  involved.  Federal  improvements 
remaining  to  be  done  are  the  cutting  of  a  third  canal — across  Jones 
Neck— and  channel  improvements  to  project  depth  and  width  from 
City  Point  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Richmond  Harbor,  a  distance  of 
about  22  miles,  involving  the  removal  of  about  6,500,000  cubic  yards 
of  material  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,250,000. 

The  three  cut-off  canals  will  eliminate  from  navigation  three 
hazardous  bends  in  the  river  and  reduce  the  length  of  the  navigable 
channel  a  total  distance  of  10.8  miles.  With  their  completion,  the 
maximum  freshet  heights  at  Richmond  will  unquestionably  be  re- 
duced. The  existence  of  solid  rock  in  the  river  bed,  to  a  depth  of 
18  feet  below  mean  low  water  extending  from  the  city  lock  gates 
to  a  point  3.8  miles  below  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  its  remvoal  to  a  greater  depth,  brought  about  the 
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necessity  of  terminating-  the  25-foot  channel  and  location  of  the 
proposed  deepwater  terminal  at  that  point.  Here  the  rock  line  dips 
to  greater  depth,  making  it  economically  possible  to  consider,  should 
the  needs  of  commerce  justify,,  a  still  greater  depth  of  channel  than 
that  authorized  under1  the  present  project.  Furthermore,  the  present 
undeveloped  state  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  new- 
terminal,  its  topography,  its  relative  close  proximity  to  existing 
highways  and  railroads  allows  considerable  latitude  in  the  layout 
and  planning  of  a  new  terminal  at  this  location  to  the  end  that  the 
requisite  facilities  and  possible  future  extensions  may  be  accom- 
plished as  economically  as  possible. 

The  River's  Commerce 

Unfortunately,  records  are  not  available  as  to  the  amount  of 
freight  handled  on  the  James  River  prior  to  1890.  It  is  stated  that 
before  any  improvements  were  begun  and  more  particularly  during* 
the  ante-bellum  period  and  for  some  years  after  the  war  between 
the  States,  Richmond  had  considerable  foreign  trade,  shipping  cargoes 
of  tobacco  and  flour  to  South  American  and  European  ports  and 
receiving  cargoes  of  coffee  and  a  great  variety  of  general  merchan- 
dise. It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  of  the  30-odd  sea-going 
vessels  sailing  from  Richmond  during  the  month  of  January,  1859, 
22  were  recorded  as  being1  Richmond  owned.  It  is  reported  that  in 
1872  the  river  then  carried  more  tonnage  than  all  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  combined.  This  trade  was  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels, 
the  drafts  of  which  were  increased  as  the  general  river  improvements 
proceeded  and  as  the  effective  channel  depth  increased. 

In  1890,  the  first  year  in  which  Government  tonnage  records  are 
available,  a  total  of  743,100  tons  of  freight  was  moved  over  the 
river.  Since  1890  and  up  to  1924,  a  period  of  34  years,  the  records 
show  a  fluctuating  but  gradual  decline  in  freight  carried  over  the 
river.  The  reason  for  this  can  be  explained  perhaps  in  that  channel 
deepening  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  draft  of  all  vessels 
built.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  channel  depth  and  tonnage,  and  that  where  adequate  channel 
depth  and  terminal  facilities  are  provided,  commerce  responds  and 
is  quick  to  make  use  of  them.  In  1924,  our  total  river  tonnage  had 
again  risen  to  a  level  in  excess  of  that  attained  in  1890  by  nearly 
50,000  tons,  due  in  the  main  to  the  general  increase  in  business 
activities  at  that  time.  In  the  following  ten-year  period,  from  1924 
to  1933,  both  inclusive,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  city  com- 
bined spent  approximately  $2,250,000  in  channel  and  terminal  im- 
provements, with  the  result  that  the  total  river  commerce  increased 
within  that  same  period  of  time  from  789,500  tons  to  1,333,700  tons, 
an  increase  of  544,200  tons,  or  approximately  69  per  cent.,  and  this 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  a  general  decline  in  practically  all 
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lines  of  business  endeavor  and  within  a  period  of  world-wide  depres- 
sion. Could  there  be  presented  any  better  illustration  or  more  con- 
vincing example  to  show  that  as  you  improve  your  waterways  you 
increase  the  commerce  thereon  and  raise  the  prestige  of  both  your 
port  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located?  The  value  of  the 
1,333,700  total  river  tonnage  handled  in  1933  was  $64,172,700.  Rich- 
mond's contribution  to  this  total  and  value  of  tonnage  was  55  and  70 
per  cent.,  respectively. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  influence  which  channel  and  terminal 
improvements  have  upon  water  commerce,  the  city,  after  having 
expended  approximately  $250,000  in  enlarging  and  opening  in  1933 
its  present  water  terminals,,  increased  the  tonnage  handled  through 
the  improved  terminal  65  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  These 
improvements  alone  were  responsible  for  the  arrival  last  year  of 
twelve  foreign  ships,  loaded  with  Cuban  refined  sugar,  the  first  such 
arrivals  in  the  harbor  since  the  days  of  the  old  sailing  vessel.  These 
foreign  shipments  continue  to  come  in,  so  that  in  this  one  commodity 
shipments  received  since  January  1,  1933,  to  date,,  have  reached  a 
total  of  28,625  tons,  on  which  the  Federal  Government  has  collected, 
in  the  form  of  import  duty,  $931,186.82,  an  amount  sufficient  to  return 
to  the  Federal  Government  52  per  cent,  of  all  that  was  expended  by 
it  in  channel  improvements  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
river  project  in  1930. 

The  chief  commodities  which  now  move  over  the  river  are, 
besides  Cuban  refined  sugar,  petroleum  products,  bricks,  sand  and 
gravel,  manufactured  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials,  scrap  iron, 
steel  billets,  forest  products,  canned  foods,  ammunition,  sulphuric 
acid,  agricultural  products,  and  a  varied  list  of  general  merchandise 
and  manufactured  products,,  especially  tobacco  and  paper  goods. 

The  city's  present  river  commerce  is  handled  at  the  city-owned 
terminals  (City  Wharf  and  Richmond  Dock)  and  at  14  privately- 
owned  wharves  located  within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Richmond  Harbor.  The  City  Wharf,  known  as  the  Intermediate 
Terminals,  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Nicholson  Street.  This  wharf  is 
758  feet  in  length,  with  a  two-story  warehouse  and  transit  shed 
adjacent  thereto  and  with  railroad  connection  both  to  the  building 
and  to  the  open  wharf.  A  five-ton  electric  Gantry  crane  is  available 
for  handling  cargoes  between  vessel  and  terminal  building.  Fresh 
water  and  electric  current  service  is  obtainable.  The  use  of  the 
City  Wharf  is  open  to  the  public  under  rules,  regulations  and  rates 
prescribed  by  the  City  Council.  Its  operation  is  leased  by  the  city 
to  the  Richmond  Waterfront  Terminals,  Inc.  The  Richmond  Dock  is 
3,450  feet  long,  extending  from  the  river  in  an  upstream  direction 
to  17th  Street,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  warehouse  section  of  the 
city.  There  is  a  total  of  4,570  linear  feet  of  wharf  frontage  in  the 
Richmond  Harbor,  988  feet  of  which  is  publicly  owned  and  3,582  feet 
of  which  is  privately  owned.    Our  recent  channel  and  terminal  im- 
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provements  have  induced  vessels  within  the  past  twelve  months  to 
come  into  our  port  with  a  length  of  350  feet  and  a  loaded  draft  of 
17y2  feet,,  with  a  maximum  net  cargo  of  3,000  tons,  the  largest  ships 
to  enter  the  Eichmond  Harbor  within  the  history  of  the  river's 
navigation. 

Advantages 

With  the  completion  of  the  present  authorized  co-operative 
project,  which  we  believe  to  be  not  in  the  distant  future,  permitting 
vessels  to  enter  Eichmond  drawing  seven  feet  more  water  than  is 
now  possible  and  with  modern  terminal  facilities  commensurate 
with  a  25-foot  depth  of  channel,  Eichmond's  present  industries  will 
not  only  be  stimulated  and  extended,  but  new  industries  will  be 
invited  and.  developed,,  and  our  growth  immeasurably  quickened. 

With1  the  advantages  of  a  favorable  geographic  location  one  hun- 
dred miles  inland  from  the  open  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  with  splendid 
banking  and  railroad  facilities ;  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water, 
electric  current,  fuel  and  good  labor  conditions,  coupled  with  the 
added  advantages  of  deep,  navigable  water  reaching  well  into  a  vast 
industrial  trade  area,  Eichmond  occupies  a  unique  position  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  American  city  located  within  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  I  am  sure  that  we  are  immensely  grateful  to 
our  friend  for  his  delightful  and  interesting  talk.  (Applause.) 

Now,  we  have  just  time  for  a  few  responses  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

Is  any  one  present  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  States  under 
the  five-minute  rule? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Hon.  T.  Guy  Woolford,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Canal  Commission. 
This  is  an  important  project  connecting  up  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  Before  Mr.  Woolford  speaks,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  program  this  evening  carries  the  name  of  Colonel  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fine  audience  of  ladies 
present.    Will  Colonel  Lee  come  to  the  platform? 

Colonesl  Lee  :    I  am  happily  seated,  Mr.  President. 

President  Moore:  The  Colonel  won't  come  forward,  and  the 
Chair  does  not  blame  him,  but  the  Colonel  might  stand,  turn  around, 
and  make  his  bow.  The  audience  seems  to  insist  that  the  Colonel 
arise  and  swing  around. 

(The  Colonel  did  as  requested  and  the  audience  applauded.) 

Now,  Colonel  Woolford. 
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CHAIRMAN  WOOLFORD  FOR  GEORGIA 

Chairman  Woolford  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
appreciate  my  embarrassment  in  speaking  to  this  very  distinguished 
group  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  an  engineer,  I  am  not  a  shipper, 
I  am  not  a  steamboat  man,  and  I  live  in  a  city  that  can  never  be  a 
port  unless  Colonel  Hamilton  will  let  us  consider  Augusta  our  port. 

I  speak  as  Chairman  of  the  Georgia  Canal  Commission — we  call 
it  that  for  short  instead  of  that  long  name  you  used.  A  commis- 
sion was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  George  in  1929  as  being 
a  reorganization  of  the  old  Committee  of  1921,  and  our  instructions 
are  to  urge  and  advocate  and  build  a  canal  from  Cumberland  Sound 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  shortest  practical  route — a  very  little 
assignment.  We  have  drawn  our  plans  and  presented  them  to  the 
Engineer  Corps,,  who  do  not  seem  to  think  much  of  them — and  I 
mean  no  reflection  on  the  Engineers  at  all — but  our  thought  has 
been  to  plan  a  great  system  of  inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Gulf  system  and  that  those  great 
inland  waterways  should  be  connected. 

You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  missing'  link  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  represent  the  real  missing  link  in 
the  South.  New  Jersey  would  connect  up  1,435  miles,  but  we  would 
connect  up  several  thousand  miles  with  only  a  distance  of  166  miles. 
You  ask  the  General.  I  have  a  map  in  my  room  and  if  any  of  you 
are  interested  in  seeing  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you.  It  is 
too  large  to  bring  down  here,  but  it  is  a  map  showing  almost  a 
straight  line  from  the  Cumberland  Sound  to  Georgia  Sound,  and  the 
entire  route  that  would  be  involved  in  connecting  up  these  waterways. 

It  seems  absurd  to  us  that  the  proposition  that  we  have  advanced 
should  meet  with  any  opposition  at  all. 

You  may  ask  what  commerce  the  canal  would  carry.  Nobody 
knows  about  that.  Your  guess  is  about  as  good  any  anybody  else's 
guess.  I  have  seen  a  guess  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  I  have  seen 
a  guess  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  guess  of  our 
own  engineers  and  our  own  Commission,  but  your  imagination  is 
just  as  good  as  any  one  else's.  After  all,  there  are  a  great  many 
thing's  in  connection  with  it  that  you  have  to  draw  on  your  imagina- 
tion, and  I  ask  the  doubting  Thomases  to  look  into  the  whole  problem 
and  see  if  there  is  not  much  of  merit  in  it. 

The  waters  around  the  Florida  Keys  are  quite  rough  and  unsuited 
and  are  dangerous  to  small  craft,  and  it  is  our  thought  that  when 
this  canal  is  built,  many  of  the  fishermen  of  the  East  can  take 
their  yachts  through  the  canal|  and  there  in  the  Gulf  have  the  finest 
sport  and  fishing  that  they  could  hope  for. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  say  these  few  words  to  you,,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  all  look  into  this  matter  and  give  it  your 
support.  (Applause.) 
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President  Moore:  Is  any  other  State  representative  motivated 
to  speak  at  this  time? 

We  can  take  one  more  speech  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
Is  any  one  ready? 

If  not,  bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  an  off-day 
tomorrow. 

There  being-  no  further  reports,  and  the  negro  spirituals  of 
Richmond  being  in  waiting  to  entertain,  so  that  the  audience  can 
judge  between  them  and  the  spirituals  of  Augusta,  we  will  recess 
until  Friday  morning,  tomorrow  being  reserved  for  the  James  River 
expedition. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  had  as  indicated.) 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1934 

This  day  was  given  over  to  an  inspection  of  the  James  River 
from  Richmond  to  historic  Brandon.  The  weather  was  delightful. 
Colonel  R.  Keith  Compton  and  Colonel  Walker  C.  Cottrell,  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Richmond,  pointed  out  the  places  of  historic 
interest,  including  the  river  improvements  since  General  Butler 
attempted  the  cut  through  Dutch  Gap.  Forty-five  miles  below  Rich- 
mond at  Lower  Brandon,  Major  Robert  W.  Daniel  entertained  at  his 
beautiful  old  colonial  home. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  19,  1934 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  and  their  guests  assembled  in 
the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel  John  Marshall  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
Friday,  October  19,  1934,  whereupon  the  following  proceedings  and 
transactions  were  had  : 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

President  Moore  :  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  look  about  the  hall 
and  if  he  can  find  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Ronan,  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  escort  him  to  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Director  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks 
and  Ferries,  of  Philadelphia — will  you  arise?  Young  ladies,  this  is 
Director  Seeds.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  appoints  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Captain  Bernard,  to  meet  the  represen- 
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tative  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Commander  LeRoy  Reinburg,  and  bring" 
him  forward.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Blair,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  will  you  come  for- 
ward? (Applause.) 

I  now  ask  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Callahan  to  invoke  the  Divine 
blessing. 

(The  invocation  was  had  at  this  point.) 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  look  out  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Buckman, 
of  Florida,  and,  if  he  comes  in,  escort  him  forward. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  communications  and  telegrams  this 
morning  from  representatives  of  the  various  States.  Among  others 
are  two  letters,  one  from  our  Georgia  friend,  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton,  who  speaks  of  the  pleasant  time  he  had  here  and  the 
reception  that  was  accorded  him.  He  states  that  after  presenting 
their  case  for  Augusta  to  the  Time  and  Place  Committee  for  the 
1935  Convention,  Augusta,  yielded  to  Boston  with  the  hope  of  having 
the  Convention  in  Augusta  the  year  following.  Mr.  Lester  has 
written  us  in  the  same  vein.  Evidently  these  gentlemen  departed 
together. 

Mayor  Jackson,  of  Baltimore,  sends  his  greeting  and  best  wishes ; 
he  is  engaged  in  budget  matters  that  hold  him  in  Baltimore  and 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  come  over  to  Richmond. 

Our  friend,  Mayor  Sewell,  of  Miami,,  renews  his  invitation  for 
the  Convention  to  come  to  the  White  City  of  the  South.  That  letter 
will  have  to  go  to  the  Time  and  Place  Committee,  which  may  meet 
again  this  morning. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Manager  of  the  Maritime  Association 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  successor  of  our  lamented  friend, 
Captain  Magill,  which  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baxter  to  read. 


LETTER  FROM  MARITIME  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  October  15,  1934. 

Dear  Mayor  Moore  : 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  Convention  as  we  have  some  very  im- 
portant matters  coming  up  this  week  in  connection  with 
the  Exchange  that  requires  my  presence  in  New  York  and 
likewise,  am  very  busy  with  the  preparations  for  our  Marine 
Exhibition  which  takes  place  early  next  month. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  is  fraught  with  consequences  so  serious 
that  no  doubt  plans  will  be  laid  at  your  Convention  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  coming 
Congress. 
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We  would  thank  you  very  much  if  you  could  send  us 
copies  of  any  addresses  that  will  be  made  at  the  Convention 
concerning-  the  above  subject  and  you  can  report  our  Exchange 
as  being  opposed  to  the  treaty. 

Wishing  the  Convention  all  success,  we  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

CORNELIUS  H.  CALLAGHAN, 

Manager. 

President  Moore  :  Is  the  Credentials  Committee  prepared  to 
report? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mrs.  Bolton,  of  Richmond,  Chairman  of 
the  Credentials  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 


Virginia    287 

Pennsylvania   71 

New  York    26 

New  Jersey    22 

Massachusetts    12 

Maryland    6 

District  of  Columbia    6 

North  Carolina    5 

Florida    4 

Connecticut    3 

Georgia    3 

Delaware    2 

Rhode  Island    2 

South  Carolina   1 

Tennessee   1 


Total     451 


Respectfully  submitted, 

EDITH  A.  BOLTON, 

Chairman. 

President  Moore:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  presented  so  ably  by  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton  :    I  ask  that  the  report  take  the  usual  course. 

President  Moore:  Mrs.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  moves,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  New  Jersey,  seconds  the  motion  that  the  report  be 
received  and  filed  and  that  the  Committee  be  discharged  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Association.  It  does  seem  also  that  the  motion  is 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Finley  Acker,  of  Pennsylvania, 

All  in  favor  will  say  "aye." 

The  "ayes"  have  it.    There  is  no  opposing  vote. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE 

President  Moore  :  Mayor  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place,  are  you  prepared  to  report? 

Mayor  Blair:  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

Your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  met  and  heard  invitations 
extended  from  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida ;  Augusta,  Georgia ;  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  Hopewell,  Virginia.  The  City  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
was  very  anxious  that  the  Convention  meeting  for  1935  be  held 
in  their  city,  but,  after  explaining  to  the  folks  from  Augusta  that 
it  was  an  unwritten  law  for  this  Convention  to  alternate  in  its 
meeting  places  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  this  being 
the  time  for  the  next  Convention  to  go  North,  they  very  graciously 
gave  way  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  after  having  served  notice  that 
they  would  press  the  invitation  for  the  1936  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Augusta. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  invitation  from  the  City 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  be  accepted  for  the  Convention  to  be  held 
in  that  city  in  1935,  subject  to  further  conference  of  the  Committee 
and  the  folks  in  Boston  as  to  the  plans  and  conditions  under  which 
the  invitation  will  be  accepted. 

We  recommend  that  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  be  desig- 
nated as  the  point  for  our  Convention  in  1935.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  You  have  heard  the  motion  as  it  has  been 
made  by  Mayor  Blair,  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Time  and  Place. 

What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mrs.  Phillips  (Richmond,  Virginia)  :  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  that  invitation  be  accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  appreciation 
and  thanks. 

President  Moore  :  Mayor  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
moves,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Virginia,  seconds  the  motion,  that  the 
invitation  of  Boston  taking  the  Convention  to  that  city  next  year, 
under  certain  conditions  stated  by  the  Chairman,  be  accepted. 

(The  question  was  called  for.) 

President  Moore:  All  in  favor  will  say  "aye,"  contrary  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  vote  that 
Boston  be  selected  for  the  next  place  of  meeting.  We  trust  you 
will  be  there  in  large  numbers.  Boston  has  entertained  us  before 
and  we  were  delighted  with  the  treatment  we  received  in  the  historic 
New  England  city. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  is  motivated  to  say  a  word  I  believe, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 
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Mr.  Davis  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  you  will  recall  the  statement 
that  I  made,  I  believe,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  to  the  effect 
that  I  personally  regarded  the  annual  meeting-  of  this  Organization 
as  a  real,  practical,  dollars  and  cents  investment,  so  I  must  confess 
that  I,  if  I  had  my  way,  would  have  the  Annual  Convention  held 
in  Boston  every  year.  So  I  must  confess  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  the  charming  personnel  making-  up  the  membership  of  your  wonder- 
ful Organization,  the  opportunity  to  have  you  personally  as  our 
distinguished  guest  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  that  is  very  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  people  and  the  officials  of  our  city.  We  shall 
welcome  you  next  year  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Davis,  may  I  inquire  whether  if  we  hold 
the  Convention  in  Boston,  as  it  now  seems  it  will  be  held,  you  will 
arrange  your  entertainment  features  so  that  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men won't  be  out  in  the  City  of  Boston  so  late  in  the  evening  that 
they  cannot  get  in  on  time  for  the  daily  sessions? 

Mr.  Davis:    I  will  do  my  best.  (Laughter.) 

President  Moore  :  I  am  thankful  to  you  all  for  coming  in  so 
promptly  this  morning  in  view  of  the  large  entertainment  the  people 
of  Richmond  provided  last  night. 

The  Chair  is  now  prepared  to  introduce  one  or  two  five-minute 
speakers  if  they  are  ready. 

President  Moore  :    Connecticut  ? 

Mr.  Chatfield  will  speak  for  the  Nutmeg  State. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


MINOTTE  E.  CHATFIELD  RESPONDS  FOR 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Chatfield:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  of  the  Waterways 
Party  here  assembled  : 

I  am  not  here  to  talk;  Mr.  Gildersleve  is  present,  and  might 
do  that,  but  your  President  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  and  I 
will  try  to  do  so. 

The  City  of  Xew  Haven,  as  the  Engineer  stated  the  other  day, 
is  working  on  a  twenty-five-foot  channel  through  to  the  city  wharf. 
A  very  fine  harbor  has  been  developed  quite  rapidly  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  tonnage  was  increased,  in  that  time,  from  one  million 
and  a  quarter  tons  to  over  two  and  a  half  million  tons.  This  is 
principally  coal  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  coming  from  Hampton  Loads, 
Virginia,  and  the  tonnage  is  increasing  very  rapidly  from  this  point. 

Oil  and  gasoline  products  are  handled  and  distributed  from  this 
point  by  all  the  large  companies.    The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company 
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of  Ohio,,  the  American  Radiator  Company,  and  the  Home  Bed  Com- 
pany all  have  distributing"  warehouses  on  the  water-front,  their 
products  being-  brought  through  the  barge  canal  and  distributed  from 
these  warehouses  through  New  England  from  this  point. 

If  I  may  take  a  little  of  your  time  and  speak  about  old  times 
when  I  was  a  boy,  the  reference  to  the  New  York  Barge  Canal 
reminds  me  that  Connecticut  built  soon  thereafter  the  Farmington 
Canal,  which  ran  from  New  Haven  through  Farmington  up  into 
Massachusetts.  If  any  of  you  visit  Connecticut  and  travel  over  the 
College  Highway,  you  can  trace  this  abandoned  canal  where  it  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  highway.  It  is  particularly  interesting-  where  it 
was  carried  over  the  Farming-ton  River.  The  abutments  are  still 
standing.  The  viaduct  over  the  river  that  carried  the  canal  was  of 
heavy  timber  construction,  as  steel  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  The 
canal  was  about  40  feet  above  the  river.  By  the  way,  my  mother 
rode  on  the  canal  boats  many  times,  and  when  the  first  train  was 
run  over  the  canal,  the  Northampton  Railroad  which  succeeded  the 
canal,  my  father  was  a  passenger. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  going  up  and  down  the  James,  they 
pointed  out  how  many  interesting  people  of  note  had  been  born  and 
reared  along  this  neighborhood. 

I  want  to  say  for  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  in  particular, 
that  Eli  Whitney  was  from  Connecticut.  Whitney,  besides  inventing 
the  cotton  gin,,  was  the  first  man  to  assemble  parts  by  mass  produc- 
tion. Previous  to  that  time,  when  a  gun  was  made,  each  part  was 
made  separately.  Eli  Whitney  conceived  the  idea  of  making  one 
thousand  of  a  kind  exactly  alike  and  then  assembling  them,  all  being 
interchangeable.  Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  that  was  a  Whitney 
invention.  My  grandfather  was  employed  by  Whitney  and  by  him 
I  was  posted  on  other  interesting  happenings  of  that  period. 

I  was  born  in  Hamden,  which  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
was  part  of  New  Haven.  Charles  Goodyear,  the  inventor  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  was  born  in  Hamden.  I  remember  my  parents  telling 
how  he  would  pull  out  of  different  pockets,  different  articles  he  had 
made  of  rubber,  like  snuff  boxes,  etc.  Two  other  Goodyears,  Alfred 
and  Albert,  of  the  same  town,  invented  a  lathe  to  make  oval  spokes. 
I  remember  them,,  and  saw  the  newly  invented  lathe  in  operation. 

In  New  Haven  is  the  first  cemetery  in  the  world  that  was  laid 
out  in  family  plots.  Eli  Whitney  and  the  Goodyears  are  buried  there, 
also  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  Dr.  Doolittle, 
the  inventor  of  the  present  telephone  switchboard  system,  was  from 
New  Haven,  and  the  first  telephone  system  in  the  world  was  put  into 
service  in  New  Haven.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  first  little  directory, 
a  single  sheet,  about  5x8,  with  about  30  subscribers.  I  was  a  clerk 
in  the  New  Haven  Post  Office  at  that  time,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  use  the  telephone  in  that  system.  Just  look  at  your  present 
telephone  books,,  like  in  New  York  and  Richmond  and  other  places! 
They  are  started  from  that  one  page  of  30  names.    Dr.  Thompson, 
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who  died  this  summer,  was  the  last  of  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  first  telephone  exchange  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  my  five  minutes  are  up.  I  am  not  a 
talker.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  You  have  certainly  covered  a  lot  of  territory 
and  that  very  interestingly. 

Mr.  Chatfield  :  Connecticut  is  a  small  State,  but  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  we  had  some  people  in  it  who  were  prominent  too. 

President  Moore  :  I  think  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
program  unless  another  five-minute  spokesman  is  ready. 

The  Chairman  visited  Troy,  New  York,  recently,  for  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  and  there  came  in 
contact  with  the  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel  of  Buffalo,  who  is  very 
well  equipped  to  discuss  the  relationship  of  American  waterways  to 
other  waterways.  He  invited  the  distinguished  Buffalonian  to  come 
to  this  Convention,  and  now  has  pleasure  in  presenting  him  to  you  for 
a  talk  on  "From  the  Buffalo  Viewpoint"- — the  Hon.  Andrew  P.  Eonan, 
Deputy  Corporation  Counsel,  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  (Applause.) 


FROM  THE  BUFFALO  VIEWPOINT 

Hon.  Andrew  P.  Ronan,  Deputy  Corporation  Counsel, 
City  of  Buffalo 

Mr.  President  and  Felloiv-Delegates  : 

In  behalf  of  Mayor  George  J.  Zimmerman,  of  Buffalo,  I  desire 
to  express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  his  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation 
extended  to  him  by  you  to  be  present  as  a  delegate  to  this  Con- 
vention. He  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  the  great  interest  that  he 
and  the  City  of  Buffalo  have  in  the  deliberations  which  are  to  take 
place  at  this  Convention.  He  exceedinly  regrets  his  inability  to 
attend  here,  due  to  the  multifarious  official  duties  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  particularly  at  this  time.  He  asked  me,  however, 
to  represent  him  at  this  Convention,  in  order  that  you  would  know 
the  keen  interest  the  City  of  Buffalo  has  in  anything  which  has  for 
its  object  the  defeat  of  the  present  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  might  also  advise  you  that  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Buffalo  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  and  passed  resolution  after 
resolution  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty, 
and  that  a  committee  from  this  Common  Council  are  also  present 
here  today. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  today  is  the  greatest  inland  port  in  the 
world.  By  the  combined  value  of  freight  and  tonnage  handled 
through  this  port,  the  City  of  Buffalo  today  stands  superior  to  that 
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of  any  port,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  anywhere  in  Europe 
or  Asia.  The  position  Buffalo  now  has  in  the  shipping  world  is 
one  that  its  citizens  are  very  proud  of  and  one  which  they  intend 
by  every  means  within  their  power  to  hold. 

Buffalo,  as  you  are  aware,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  point  of  beginning-  of  the  Niagara  Biver.  It  is 
also  at  about  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  that  great 
artificial  artery  of  commerce  created  by  the  illustrious  leader  in 
water-borne  traffic,  DeWitt  Clinton,  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  close  to  the  Great  Lakes  may  not  fully 
realize  their  size  and  importance.  I  have  recently  read  in  an  article 
in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  that  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes 
contains  half  the  fresh  water  on  earth.  It  was  further  stated  that 
there  is  enough  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  cover  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States  ten  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  or,  expressing  it 
in  another  way,  there  is  enough  fresh  water  in  these  Great  Lakes  to 
fill  a  thirty-foot  ship  canal  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

The  greatest  lake  in  Africa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  size  is  almost 
equal  to  Lake  Superior,  yet  the  contents  of  Victoria  Nyanza  would 
have  to  be  poured  seventy-one  times  into  Lake  Superior  in  order  to 
fill  it.  The  greatest  lake  in  Asia,  Aral  Sea,  is  a  small  size  larger 
than  Lake  Huron,  yet  it  would  require  four  Aral  Seas  to  fill  one 
Huron.  Two  Lake  Bikals  in  size  would  scarcely  reach  beyond  the 
edges  of  Lake  Huron. 

Over  this  chain  of  Great  Lakes  there  flows  a  constant  stream 
of  traffic,  eastward  from  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan  to  the  sea, 
and  westward  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  and  Chicago,  carrying  some 
of  the  most  valuable  commerce  in  the  world.  A  great  portion  of 
this  commerce  breaks  at  Buffalo  either  in  canal  boats  or  into  rail 
shipments.  In  the  year  1928  the  lake  tonnage  handled  at  Buffalo 
was  21,005,518  tons,  of  a  value  of  $632,317,412,  while  the  canal  tonnage 
handled  during  the  same  year  was  1,772,311  tons,  of  a  value  of 
$71,938,927.  The  principal  commodities  carried  by  lake  and  embraced 
in  the  tonnage  above  mentioned  were  wheat,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  coal.  Of  late  years  the  carriage  of 
automobiles  eastward  from  that  great  automobile  manufacturing 
State,  Michigan,  has  been  made  during  the  open  navigation  season 
also  by  boat,  and  now  has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  position 
Buffalo  has  assumed  as  the  leading  inland  port  of  the  world. 

The  City  of  Buffalo,  therefore,  is  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  anything  which  is  calculated  to,  and  must  of  necessity,  result  in 
the  loss  of  its  own  prestige.  I  am  informed  by  reliable  shipping 
authorities  that  the  value,  even  at  present  prices,  of  the  ships  plodding 
the  Great  Lakes,  both  freight  and  passenger,  would  well  exceed  the 
sum  of  $200,000,000.  I,  am  also  informed  that  none  of  the  boats 
carrying  the  great  load  of  grain,  limestone,  iron  ore  and  coal  from 
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the  West  to  the  East  could  ever  compete  in  foreign  trade  with  any 
of  the  freighters  carrying  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The  boats  are 
constructed  for  lake  travel  and,  while  they  could  resist  a  severe 
storm  on  the  Lakes  for  a  couple  of  days,  they  never  were  calculated 
to,  and  never  would,  be  able  to  withstand  the  blasts  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

So  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  were  approved,  none  of  the 
freighters  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  be  able  to  carry  merchandise 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  on  to  Europe.  Their  value, 
therefore,  in  ocean-bearing  commerce  is  nothing,  and,  if  the  dream  of 
some  of  the  Western  cities,  of  shipping  direct,  we'll  say,  from  Detroit 
to  Europe,  were  ever  realized,,  the  boats  that  would  carry  the  com- 
merce eastward  therefrom  would  not  be  the  boats  that  are  now 
plying  the  Great  Lakes,  but  would,  of  necessity,  be  ships  capable  of 
carrying  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

Several  of  the  largest  fleets  operating1  the  Great  Lakes  are  owned 
and  operated  by  Buffalo  capital  and  manned  by  local  workers.  In 
the  event  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  were  constructed,  untold 
damage  would  unquestionably  be  done  to  the  eastern  railroads,  with 
a  value  of  approximately  ten  billion  dollars.  Eight  of  these  lines 
make  Buffalo  a  major  terminal.  They  alone  employ  between  twenty 
and  twenty-two  thousand  persons,  while  thousands  of  others  find 
work  on  the  waterfront  in  allied  lines. 

At  the  present  time,  the  people  of  Buffalo  have  an  investment  of 
approximately  $60,000,000  in  grain  elevators  situated  in  the  Buffalo 
Harbor.  If  grain  is  to  be  carried  from  the  West  direct  through  to 
Liverpool,  of  course  the  usefulness  of  these  elevators  is  destroyed 
and  thereby  the  individuals  and  corporations  which  have  invested 
these  millions  of  dollars  stand  to  lose  practically  all,  if  not  all,  of 
their  invested  capital. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  itself  is  keenly  interested  in  this  matter, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  taxes  which  it  receives  from  these 
properties.  We  have  in  the  Buffalo  elevators  a  storage  capacity 
of  approximately  50,000,000  bushels.  If  grain  is  carried  direct  from 
the  West  to  Europe,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this1  capacity  and  the 
spots  along  the  Buffalo  waterfront  that  are  now  buzzing  with  activity 
would  soon  be  covered  with  the  grass  of  disuse. 

It  is  our  view  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  is  approved,  the 
Lake  Commerce  of  Buffalo  will  be  practically  nil.  At  the  present 
time,  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  basins  and  slips  are  filled  with  ware- 
houses, elevators,  coal  trestles  and  railroad  terminals.  Were  this 
treaty  to  be  approved,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  not  be  many  years 
before  the  value  of  all  these  would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  development  of 
these  waterfront  properties  by  individuals  and  corporations,  who 
were  keenly  alive  to  Buffalo's  position  in  the  shipping  world,  would 
be  practically  a  total  loss. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  alarmists  when  we  make  the 
above  predictions.  Buffalo  has  had  a  sample  of  the  value  to  it  of 
its  lake  commerce.  I  might  state  that  in  the  year  1928  there  were 
4,430,491  tons  of  iron  ore  delivered  at  Buffalo,  and  in  the  year  1932 
there  were  only  178,508  tons  received.  In  the  year  1928  there  were 
delivered  in  Buffalo  1,748,058  tons  of  limestone,,  while  in  the  year 
1932  there  were  only  252,,698  tons  received.  In  1928  the  anthracite 
coal  shipments  from  Buffalo  totaled  888,458  tons,  while  in  1932  the 
total  amount  of  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  shipments  was  167,394 
tons. 

Wheat  received  by  Buffalo  in  1928  was  6,054,255  tons,  while  in 
1932  there  was  but  3,007,975  tons.  I  might  say  that  this  great  fall- 
ing off  in  wheat  received  at  Buffalo  was  due  primarily  to  the  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  wheat  through  other  ports.  Of  course,  you  are 
aware  of  the  preferential  tariff  put  into  effect  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  by  virtue  of  which  Canadian  wheat  shipped  to  Canadian 
ports  receives  a  rate  lower  than  that  shipped  in  American  boats  to 
American  ports. 

During  the  depression  Buffalo  has  had  its  eyes  fully  opened  to 
the  importance  to  it  of  its  lake  commerce.  It  has  had  its  object 
lesson.  It  now  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  what  would  happen  to 
it  were  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  to  be  approved,  than  it  could  ever 
have  had  were  it  not  for  the  depression. 

It  is  self-evident  that  what  Buffalo  loses  in  freight  tonnage 
would  also  be  lost  to  the  great  port  of  New  York. 

I  assume  that,  on  the  viewpoint  which  we  express  here,  we  would 
be  charged  with  selfishness,,  although,  personally,  I  cannot  see  how 
one  can  be  sneered  at  and  condemned  for  trying  to  save  one's  choicest 
possessions  from  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  usurper.  If  it  is  selfish 
for  the  people  of  Buffalo  to  try  to  preserve  the  value  of  their  water- 
front property,  to  keep  thousands  of  their  citizens  at  gainful  labor, 
to  keep  property  useful  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  taxes  of 
the  city  are  paidr  to  obtain  some  use  for  the  millions  of  dollars  paid 
by  the  people  of  this  city  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
its  harbor,  to  hold  its  present  position  as  the  leading  inland  port  of 
the  world — if  this  is  selfishness,  then  I  fear  we  must  stand  guilty 
of  that  charge. 

The  maintenance  of  this  Buffalo  Harbor  has  been  handed  down 
by  former  generations  as  a  proud  heritage  to  those  of  us  who  have 
succeeded,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
present  prestige  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  from  being  in  any  way 
minimized  or  its  commerce  diverted  to  other  ports.  We  further 
appeal  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  great 
City  of  Buffalo,  to  again  co-operate  with  us  in  the  defeat  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  There  can  nothing 
but  harm  come  to  Buffalo  from  it.    There  can  nothing  but  harm 
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come  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  can  nothing 
but  harm  come  to  the  residents  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  it. 
We  trust  that  before  this  iConvention  adjourns  a  resolution  will  again 
be  passed,  voicing  in  clear,  unequivocal  language  the  opposition  of 
this  great  Organization  to  the  ratification  of  this  un-American 
treaty.    ( Applause. ) 

President  Moore  :  That  speech  is  descriptive  of  the  situation 
that  Buffalo  finds  itself  in  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Treaty.  It  leads  us  almost  to  inquire  whether  we  are 
building  up  our  great  American  cities  merely  to  have  them  destroyed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

President  Moore  :  Captain  Bernard,  will  you  give  us  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  at  this  time?  (Applause.) 

FINANCIAL  REPORT,  ATLANTIC  DEEPER  WATERWAYS 
ASSOCIATION 

William  E.  Bernard,  Treasurer 


Receipts 

September  1,  1933,  balance  on  hand    $5,148.35 

Prom  dues,  September  1,  1933,  to  August  31, 

1934   $2,530.00 

From  miscellaneous  contributions    590.00 

From  Richmond  Convention,  Guarantee  Fund  2,500.00 

  5,620.00 

$10,768.35 

Expenditures 

Account  operating  office — extra  help,  print- 
ing, traveling  expenses   $1,579.71 

Account    Baltimore    Convention — expenses — 

speakers,  guests,  printing  proceedings   2,996.79 

Account  Public  Funds  commission    57.80 

Account    expenses — connection    with  hear- 
ings— New  Jersey  Ship  Canal    220.96 

Account  expenses — Richmond  Convention   100.66 

  4,955.92 

Balance  cash  on  hand  in  bank,  August  31,  1934    $5,812.43 

Attest : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  W.  E.  BERNAKD, 

August  31,  1934.  Treasurer. 
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President  Moore  :  The  Chair  states,  with  respect  to  this  report, 
that  no  salaries  were  paid  during-  the  year,  except  for  incidental 
clerical  hire.  The  favorable  balance  shown  is  in  anticipation  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Eichmond  Convention,  which,  of  course,  will  include 
the  printing-  of  the  proceedings  and  other  matters  that  will  have 
to  be  cared  for.  However,  it  appears  to  the  Chair  that  is  a  good 
financial  report — one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  many  years. 

What  is  your  pleasure  as  to  the  Treasurer's  Report? 

Mrs.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  moves  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed 
upon  the  minutes.  That  motion  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Am  I  correct  in  this?  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davis  :  You  are  correct,  and  I  also  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  showing,  for  I  think  it  is  splendid.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  Then,  the  motion  is  that  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  be  received  and  spread  on  the  minutes. 

All  in  favor  will  say  "aye."  The  vote  is  unanimous,  and  I  suspect, 
Captain  Bernard,  that  the  Convention  thanks  you  for  the  services 
you  have  rendered  as  Treasurer  during  the  year. 

Captain  Bernard  :    Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  City  of  Philadelphia  was  spoken  of  once 
or  twice  during  the  Convention  and  that  might  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chairman  hails  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  We  have 
already  indicated  that  it  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  United  States, 
although  Buffalo  controverts  that.  However,  every  port  is  entitled 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  greatest  port  and  to;  blow  its  horn  accord- 
ingly ;  if  it  does  not,  no  one  else  will  blow  for  it. 

Seriously,  however,  we  are  proud  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
That  is  where  this  Organization  beg*an  its  work.  We  wanted  to  de- 
velop the  Delaware  Eiver ;  we  could  not  do  it  alone,  and  so  we  helped 
to  establish  this  splendid  intercoastal  movement  and  by  concerted 
effort  had  it  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — all  but 
the  "missing  link"  across  New  Jersey. 

The  next  speaker,  the  Hon.  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  is  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  controls  the  river-front  so  far  as  it  legislatively  may 
be  controlled  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  Mr.  Seeds  has  a  fine  record 
as  a  business  man  and  is  well  versed  in  maritime  and  naval  matters. 
He  was.  once  even  a  Councilman  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.'  So 
when  he  talks,  his  audience  listens,  for  he  always  has  something 
interesting  to  impart.  "The  Port  of  Philadelphia ;"  its  activities,  its 
prospects,  its  hopes  for  the  future  are  now  in  his  hands — Director 
Jacob  J.  Seeds.  (Applause.) 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  WATERWAY  OUTLOOK 

Hon.  Jacob  J.  Seeds,  Director,  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks 
and  Ferries,  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Seeds  :    That  is  a  fine  introduction,  isn't  it? 

President  Moore  :  It  is  well  deserved,  although  I  did  leave  out 
one  or  two  adjectives. 

Mr.  Seeds  :  After  he  tells  what  a  great  official  I  am,  he  says, 
"He  was  even  a  Councilman."  That  will  go  down  here,  but  it  won't 
go  in  Philadelphia. 

President  Moore  :  I  was  doing-  that  by  way  of  compliment  to 
the  Councilmen  of  Richmond,  headed  by  Mr.  Umlauf. 

Mr.  Seeds  :  Our  Council — and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
Mayor — is  a  very  important  body,  and  we  have  to  look  to  them  for 
a  great  many  things.    Don't  we? 

President  Moore:    We  do;  especially  appropriations. 

Mr.  Seeds  :  I  was  going-  to  start  this  little  talk  by  saying-, 
"Mir.  President  and  Mr.  Mayor."  You  notice  I  say  "Mr.  President" 
first,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, takes  more  delight  and  has  more  pleasure  in  being  President 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  that  he  has  in  being 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  his  pet,  the  thing  that 
is  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  I  need  not  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "ladies,"  understand  (be- 
cause ladies  are  a  very  large  part  of  this  Organization)  ;  that  he  is  not 
only  a  g-ood  Mayor  and  a  great  President,  but  he  knows  that  with- 
out a  ladies'  auxiliary  organization,  he  would  not  do  so  well. 

President  Moore  :    It  is  no  longer  an  auxiliary ;  it  is  a  leadership. 

Mr.  Seeds  :  That  is  right,  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  am  glad  I 
joined  this  group  and  I  am  sincere  in  saying  that.  If  the  men  repre- 
senting great  interests  would  take  as  much  interest  in  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  as  the  ladies  do,  it  would  be  a  much 
more  powerful  Organization  and  much  more  influential. 

And  when  I  listened  to  that  report  from  the  Treasurer,  it  did  not 
surprise  me  at  all,  because  for  about  three  years  now,  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Mayor  Moore  and  I  would  not  expect  to 
see  any  balance  from  any  treasurer  associated  with  him.  in  the  red. 
I  congratulate  the  Organization  in  having  the  biggest  balance  the 
right  way.  That  is  the  way  we  balance  the  books  in  Philadelphia, 
the  right  way,  and  the  Mayor  has  had  a  mighty  hard  fight  to  balance 
those  books  the  right  way. 

Now,  I  was  interested  in  another  way,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  got  on  the 
train  rather  late  and,  of  course,  you  cannot  get  much  of  a  sleep  in 
a  Pullman  car.  I  was  never  in  such  a  Pullman  car,  such  a  bumpy 
Pullman  car,  in  my  life.  I  dreamed  I  was  on  a  bucking  broncho. 
It  was  bumping  and  bucking  and  bucking  and  bumping.    I  do  not 
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know  how  many  switches  it  took,  hut  the  next  time  I  come  to  Rich- 
mond, I  am  going  to  come  in  the  daytime  and  not  in  a  sleeping  car. 
But  I  was  very  much  pleased — and  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  this,  either — when  I  found  that  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association  would  take  place  in  Boston.  That  struck  me  as  the  wise 
thing  to  do. 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  it  is  a  noted  place — and  if  you 
look  me  over  you  can  see  the  principal  thing  I  am  interested  in  is 
good  eating — down  in  this  country  and  it  is  God's  country — you  can 
eat  the  Virginia  ham,  the  canvasback  duck  andi  the  luscious  terrapin. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  had  during  the  week,  but  if  you 
have  not  had  it  while  you  were  here  it  is  your  own  fault.  It  is  here 
— where  they  grow  these  things. 

Of  course,  Philadelphia  has  not  so  much  to  boast  of  in  the  eating 
line,  but  there  are  two  dishes,  two  Democratic  dishes,  up  there, 
pepper  pot  and  scrapple,  and  many  years  ago,  before  I  was  born, 
old  colored  women  on  the  streets  sold  hot  corn.    That  was  good. 

But,  this  thing  of  skipping  all  the  way  from  Richmond  to  Boston ! 
I  can  see  the  Mayor  has  one  idea  about  that :  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  after  the  good  living  he  was  giving  this  Association  in  Rich- 
mond, he  had  to  take  them  to  some  place  where  there  was  equally 
good  grub,  so  he  rushes  all  the  way  to  Boston.  Now,  you  have 
nothing  much  on  Boston,  let  me  tell  you.  You  know  what  they  have 
down  there,  one  Democratic  dish,  they  call  it  pork  and  beans,  but 
they  have  another  dish  down  there  that  takes  no  second  place  to 
these  wonderful  products  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  lobster.  I  do 
not  mean  the  men-lobsters ;  I  mean  those  sea  lobsters,  about  which 
my  old  friend  from  the  Sixth  Ward,  Tommy  Ryan,  would  say,  "Them 
is  the  boids."  They  take  them  right  out  of  the  water,  weighing 
four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  they  cook  them,  and  most  everyone  who 
has  tasted  those  "animals"  believe  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
them. 

Now,  I  think  I  had  better  get  back  to  the  Delaware  and  tell  you 
what  a  great  place  we  have  up  there.  I  have  a  speech  which  will 
take  an  hour  to  deliver. 

President  Moore::  If  you  don't  stop  talking  about  lobster,  we 
won't  have  a  Convention — everybody  will  be  hunting  a  restaurant. 

Me.  Seeds1:    I  did  not  think  about  that.    Am  I  to  go  on? 

President  Moore:    You  have  ten  full  minutes. 

Mr.  Seeds  :    Ten  full  minutes. 

I  compliment  that  man  from  Buffalo.  That  was  a  fine  paper  on 
the  canal.  Of  course,  those  statistical  figures  he  had  about  the  wheat 
and  iron,  etc.,  were  very  interesting.  He  has  an  argument  on  that 
canal  and  his  argument  was  very,,  very  convincing,  and  the  mystery 
to  me  was  how,  with  the  argument  that  he  has,  we  people  still 
find  some  who  are  opposed  to  that  canal.  We  find — we  in  this 
Organization — that  great  interests  of  New  York  State  and  others 
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are  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  they  are  throwing* 
away  this  business  that  they  all  have  and  that  we  so  much  need. 
How  is  it  that  there  can  be  any  movement  or  any  group  of  men 
that  can  be  that  way?  There  is  no  common  sense  in  it  from  the 
American  standpoint.  (Applause.) 

Well,  now,  Ave  will  get  down  to  some  facts. 

While  the  rest  of  the  ports  of  the  Nation  were  sustaining  more 
or  less  losses,  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  gain  of  8  per  cent, 
in  its  foreign  commerce  and  10,000  more  tons  than  New  York  in 
the  westbound  intercoastal  trade,  not  only  regains  its  status  as 
second  United  States  port  in  importance,  but  establishes  a  record 
quite  remarkable  in  view  of  the  world-wide  depression  in  shipping. 

Figures  disclosing  this  achievement  issued  by  the  Government 
and  covering  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  for  1933,  just  analyzed  by 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  Ocean  Traffic  Bureau,  show  that  Philadel- 
phia's total  foreign  commerce  increased  from  Q, 988, 605  long  tons  to 
4,306,831  tons,  a  gratifying  record  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  decreased  about  3  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period. 

However,,  in  outdistancing  New  York  by  10,000  tons  in  commerce 
to  the  West  Coast,  Philadelphia  establishes  a  most  extraordinary 
record  over  America's  leading  port. 

These  gains  during-  a  period  when  shipping  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  splendid  economic  facilities  offered 
via  the  Delaware.  In  shipping,  like  any  other  business  activity, 
every  economy  is  being  searched  for  and  taken  advantage  of.  Phila- 
delphia's port  in  this  respect  is  admirably  endowed— more  so  than 
any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  And  these  figures  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  commerce,  along  with  the  achievements  they  disclose 
for  Philadelphia,  indicate  strongly  that  ships  and  shippers  are  taking 
advantage  of  them. 

Commerce 

There  are  some  very  interesting  figures  with  respect  to  commerce 
passing  through  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year,  1933. 
This  movement,  inbound  and  outbound,  totaled  14,676  ships  with  a 
net  register  tonnage  of  33,863,420,  and  was  exceeded  only  once  (1930) 
during  the  past  26  years.  Likewise,  last  year's  total  net  commerce  of 
the  port — 30,333,411  short  tons. — was  exceeded  only  once  during  the  past 
26  years  and  then  by  less  than  1,000,000  tons.  The  Shipping  Board 
records  also  indicate  that  the  foreign  commerce  at  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  during-  the  past  year  was  exceeded  only  by  New  York. 
This  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  port  is  making  substantial  progress  « 
in  recovery.  And  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  month, 
has  leased  for  coastwise  trade  two  of  its  piers  that  had  been  vacant 
for  several  years  by  reason  of  the  depression.  It  is  also  very  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries 
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has  received  more  requests  for  pier  space  during  the  past  three 
months  than  for  the  past  three  years. 

Approaches 

The  main  ship  channel — one  hundred  miles — from  the  Capes  in 
Delaware  Bay  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  trifle  more  than  a  36-foot  depth  at 
mean  low  water  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  ship  channel  approach  from  the  sea  to  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  is  considered  by  navigators  to  be  one  of  the  best  marked 
and  lighted  approaches  to  any  port. 

In  the  lower  Schuylkill  Biver,  where  more  than  one-third  of  the 
port  tonnage  is  handled  each  year,  the  Federal  Government  has, 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  maintained  the  ship  channel  in  better 
condition  for  deep  draft  ships  than  ever  before.  In  the  upper  Schuyl- 
kill, the  city  with  its  municipal  dredging  plant,  has  also  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  river  for  commerce  passing  through  that  section 
at  a  safe  navigable  depth  by  the  removal  of  more  than  300,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  each  year. 

With  the  approval  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  project  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  for  deep-draft 
ships,  it  only  remains  for  the  necessary  appropriations  of  money  to 
be  made  to  further  improve  and  extend  approaches  to  the  port. 

In  the  upper  Delaware  Eiver,  above  Philadelphia,  the  Federal 
Government  has  also  started  work  of  deepening  the  ship  channel  to 
25  feet,  which  work  will  be  continued  upstream  as  far  as  Trenton, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  of  the  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  a  deep-draft  canal  across  Jersey  from  Bordentown 
to  Baritan  Bay.  With  the  completion  of  these  two  canal  projects 
there  would  then  be  three  approaches  for  deep-draft  ships  to  the 
Tort  of  Philadelphia  : 

1.  Our  present  well-maintained  Delaware  Biver  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  port. 

2.  From  New  York  Harbor  across  Jersey  by  the  proposed  New 
Jersey  Ship  Canal  and  then  down  the  Delaware  Biver  to 
the  port. 

3.  From  Chesapeake  Bay  through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  up  the  Delaware  Biver  to  the  port. 

Needless  to  say,  any  port  with  three  deep-water  approaches  like 
those  just  mentioned  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  its  commerce. 

Philadelphia  is  also  admirably  well  equipped  to  keep  the  Dela- 
ware Biver  open  for  navigation  during  winter  seasons.  Last  year, 
during  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  known  to  the  port,  the  munic- 
ipal ice  breakers  very  successfully  kept  the  port  open,  in  addition 
to  clearing  the  ice  from  the  approaches  to  the  New  Jersey  shore 
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and  performing  splendid  service  as  far  up  the  river  as  Trenton 
in  clearing-  that  section  of  the  river  of  ice  jams  that  at  one  time 
menaced  the  communities  along  the  shore. 

It  is  also  well  worth  while  noting  that  the  city's  ice  boats  had 
not  been  called  upon  for  ice-breaking  duties  for  more  than  ten  years 
prior  to  last  winter.  Notwithstanding  this,,  the  opponents  to  the 
canal  are  presenting  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  river  is  closed 
to  navigation  for  three  months  in  winter.  Above  the  city,  last 
winter,  at  the  request  of  the  Port  Authorities  of  Trenton,  our  ice 
boats  kept  the  river  open. 

Facilities 

Philadelphia's  port  facilities  are  very  well  known  throughout 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  general  cargo  piers  that  have  been 
built  by  the  municapality.  More  than  $18,000,000  have  been  spent  by 
the  city  through  its  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  in 
the  construction  of  modern  shipping  piers  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent  in  dredging,  bulkheading,  street 
and  rail  approaches  to  the  river-front,  and  other  appurtenances  All 
told,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,,  since  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  placed 
the  control  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  under  the  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  in  1907,  has  contributed  more  than 
$40,000,000  in  the  improvement,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
port. 

At  the  present  time  facilities  are  available  for  accommodating 
250  ships  of  various  sizes  at  one  time  at  more  than  260  wharves, 
representing  165,000  lineal  feet  of  wharf  docking  space,  and  could 
easily  handle,  without  congestion,  50,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  a 
year.  Undeveloped  river-front  shores  are  also  available,  when  the 
needs  of  the  port  demand  it,  for  increasing  facilities  within  the  city 
limits  to  accommodate  almost  100  additional  deep-draft  ocean  ships 
at  one  time. 

Canal 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  interested  in  the  building  of  the 
New  Jersey  Ship  Canal,  for,  with  the  completion  of  this  waterway, 
we  would  have  three  waterways  connecting  with  the  ocean ;  and, 
while  it  is  true  that  we  would  be  located  inland  on  a  great  waterway 
thoroughfare,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  port.  But 
this  benefit  would  not  compare  with  the  advantages  that  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware  would  receive.  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  body  of  water,  of  great  commercial 
value  to  the  people  of  these  States.  The  average  distance  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean  is  approximately  25  miles, 
and  with  the  completion  of  this  safe  and  economic  mode  of  naviga- 
tion as  far  as  Boston — a  distance  of  600  miles,  the  advantages  are 
easy  to  visualize. 
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Value  in  War 

While  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  in  Baltimore, 
during-  the  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
held  in  that  city  a  year  ago,  a  leading  citizen  of  Baltimore  was 
pointing  out  to  me  some  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  harbor,  and 
he  remarked  to  me  that  at  one  time  this  great  harbor  was  alive 
with  local  shipping — bay  boats  of  all  descriptions  were  in  direct 
connection  with  many  towns  located  on  this  great  body  of  water. 
Today,  that  business  is  nearly  all  gone.  The  future  of  this  great 
waterway,  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  the  trucks,  is  dependent 
upon  the  completion  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

If  I  were  asked  the  question — which  place  in  these  United  States 
is  the  most  desirable  place  in  which  to  live? — I  would  say,  there 
are  just  two  spots  in  this  country,  one  is  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  other  is  on  Puget  Sound,  They  are  4,000  miles  apart,  but 
in  many  respects  are  much  alike — and  my  preference  would  be  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Commissioners  of  Navigation,,  a  State  Commission  created 
by  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  8,  1907,  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Delaware  River  from  the  channel  line  to  low  water  line  (except 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  has  jurisdiction  between  the  pierhead 
line  and  low  water).  The  State  body  also  locates  anchorages,  keeps 
a  list  of  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels,  and  has  charge  of 
the  policing  of  the  harbor,  the  licensing  of  pilots,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Nautical  Schoolship  "Annapolis." 

The  granting  of  licenses  to  pilots,  whose  work  consists  of  bring- 
ing vessels  from  sea  to  this  port,  and  rendering  like  service  on  the 
outward  trips,  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  this  Board. 
Working  on  the  established  theory  that  a  man  to  receive  a  license 
should  be  the  best  available  in  his  line,  owing  to  the  responsibility 
placed  on  his  shoulders  in  the  navigation  of  vessels  through  the 
channel,  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens  (the  predecessor  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Navigation),  established  strict  rules,  many  of  which 
to  this  day  have  been  continued  by  the  Commissioners.  So  strict 
were  these  rules  and  so  thorough  the  examination,  that  in  1881, 
pilots  living  in  Delaware  had  the  'Legislature  of  that  State  pass  a 
bill  providing  that  pilots'  licenses  could  be  obtained  there.  These 
pilots  are  subjected  to  none  of  the  strict  regulations  to  which  the 
Pennsylvania  licensed  pilots  are. 

Pennsylvania  Nautical  School 

An  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  signed  July  8,  1919, 
authorized  and  directed  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Navigation 
for  the  Delaware  River  to  provide  and  maintain  a  nautical  school 
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for  the  education  and  training-  of  pupils  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  navigation.  The  Act  was  designed  to  correct  a  haphazard  method 
which  had  existed  in  supplying  the  demand  for  officers. 

The  necessity  for  a  greater  number  of  American  officers  for  the 
merchant  marine  became  apparent  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  World 
War,  when  it  was  found  necessary  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  amend 
the  shipping  laws  so  as  to  permit  of  the  issuance  to  foreigners  of 
temporary  certificates  to  man  our  ships. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  State  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  assigned  the  S.S.  "Annapolis,"  a  veteran  gunboat  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  the  Commissioners  as  a  training  ship.  Her  first 
voyage  was  made  as  a  schoolship,  leaving  her  anchorage  at  Penn 
Treaty  Park  in  June,  1920,,  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  and  returning 
three  months  later.  Since  then  she  has  annually  made  a  voyage 
carrying  full  classes  of  graduates.  The  maintenance  of  the  school- 
ship  "for  the  education  and  training  of  pupils  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  navigation,"  is  considered  a  successful  undertaking,  as 
the  graduates  are  highly  esteemed  in  merchant  marine  circles  and 
quickly  secure  berths  in  the  service.  There  are  two  graduating 
classes  annually,  and  since  1920,  a  total  of  290  deck  officers  and  103 
engineers  have  been  graduated.  There  are  90  cadets  aboard  the 
"Annapolis"  at  all  times.  The  interest  in  this  course  has  been  so 
great  that  at  each  semi-annual  examination  there  are  generally  about 
from  150  to  180  applicants  for  the  average  vacancies  of  24  cadet- 
ships  on  the  ship.  These  cadets  are  chosen,  in  consecutive  order, 
from  those  making  the  highest  averages  on  the  list.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  The  Director  "has  leave  to  print"  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  winter  conditions  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  for  nearly 
100  years.  It  sounds  like  an  old  time  almanac,  but  the  data  presented 
is  unquestionably  of  value  to  navigators.  You  will  note,  of  course, 
that  when  the  Director  came  on  the  job,  the  ice  began  to  disappear. 


STATISTICAL  DATA  REGARDING  "ICE"  CONDITIONS 
IN  DELAWARE  RIVER 

Covering  Winter  Season,  Years  1838J  to  1933  a  Period 
of  96  Years 

Years  1838-1839  : 

The  Delaware  River  was  fast  with  ice  between  Petty's  Island 
and  upper  part  of  Kensington  during  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1839.  The  ice  was  very  heavy  the  entire  winter,  necessitating 
the  continuous  clearing  of  the  channel  of  ice  to  permit  of  navigation. 
At  some  portions  of  the  winter  the  ice  was  so  severe  as  to  become 
a  permanent  barrier  to  the  movement  of  vessels. 
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Years  1839-1840: 

Nothing-  special  of  record  obtainable  pertaining-  to  ice  conditions 
covering-  this  season,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  nothing 
exceptional  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  winter  or  ice  as  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  in  the  Delaware  Eiver. 

Years  1840-1841 : 

Navigation  on  the  Delaware  Eiver  was  obstructed  by  ice  for  a 
number  of  days  from  December  20,  1840. 

Years  1841-1842  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  a  mild  and  open  winter. 

Years  1842-1843  : 

This  winter  season  was  most  severe,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
maintenance  of  city  ice  boat  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  would  have 
been  closed  for  navigation  and  commercial  purposes  by  the  medium 
of  water  traffic  from  December  24,  1842,  to  March  10,  1843. 

Years  1843-1844  : 

Heavy  ice  prevailed  in  the  Delaware  Eiver,  which  was  more  or  less 
an  impediment  to  navigation,  January  9,  1844,  to  February  29,  1844. 

Years  1844-1845  : 

Ice  conditions  prevailed  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  December  23,  1844, 
to  February  27,  1845.  Numbers  of  vessels  had  to  be  assisted  through 
the  ice. 

Years  1845-1846: 

This  winter  season  was  most  severe.  Navigation  on  the  Dela- 
ware Eiver  was  more  or  less  obstructed  from  December  15,  1845, 
to  February  22,  1846.  The  Delaware  Eiver  was  kept  open  for  naviga- 
tion only  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  city  ice  boat,  without 
which  the  port  would  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  during  this 
season  closed  to  navigation. 

Years  1846-1847  : 

The  ice  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  during  this  period  was  at  no  time 
exceptionally  heavy,  but  was  sufficient  in  volume  to  cause  more  or 
less  obstruction  and  danger  to  navigation  of  small  craft. 

Years  1847-1848: 

Very 'little  of  record  is  obtainable  covering  this  season,  although 
ice  boat  was  kept  in  continuous  service  from  January  11  to  March  13, 
1848,  which  would  indicate  from  its  service  being  brought  into 
requisition  that  the  usual  amount  of  ice  was  prevalent  in  the  Dela- 
ware Eiver  this  season. 
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Years  1848-1849: 

This  season  was  very  severe  as  to  ice  conditions.  On  two  occa- 
sions during-  the  absence  of  the  ice  boat  down  the  river,  the  ice 
formed  in  solid  masses  in  front  of  the  city,  and  became  so  firm  as 
to  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  navigation.  The  impediment  was 
subsequently  removed  and  navigation  opened  on  the  return  of  the 
ice  boat  to  port. 

Years  1849-1850: 

Nothing  special  of  record  as  to  ice  conditions  apparently  obtained 
this  season. 

Years  1850-1851  : 

Mild  and  open  winter,  moderate  temperature,  and  very  little  ice. 
Years  1851-1852  : 

Records  disclose  this  season  to  have  been  the  worst,  both  as  to 
severity  of  the  cold  and  accumulations  of  ice  in  the  Delaware  River, 
since  year  1838.  The  city  ice  boat  was  disabled  several  times  in 
endeavoring  to  cut  a  channel  to  Chester,  making  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  boat  from  service.  While  she  was  out  of  commission 
undergoing  repairs,  the  Delaware  Eiver  froze  solid  and  fast  below 
the  city,  causing  great  difficulty  subsequently  in  opening  up  naviga- 
tion again. 

Years  1852-1853  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  very  mild,  with  not  much  ice  and  no 
obstruction  to  navigation. 

Years  1853-1854: 

This  season  is  recorded  as  an  ordinary  winter.  Nothing  excep- 
tional in  the  matter  of  ice  conditions. 

Years  1854-1855  : 

Heavy  ice  is  recorded  in  the  Delaware  River  covering  this  season- 
Years  1855-1856  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  the  coldest  winter  for  many  years. 
January,  1856,  is  of  record  as  being  most  severe  for  the  intensity  of 
the  cold.  Ice  formed  in  great  thickness  in  the  Delaware  River. 
Navigation  was  impeded  and  many  vessels  were  assisted  up  and 
down  the  river  by  the  city  ice  boat. 

Years  1856-1857: 

This  winter  season  is  recorded  as  being  more  severe  than  any 
in  previous  years.  Cold  weather  set  in  with  great  intensity  toward 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1856,  and  immediately  caused  consider- 
able obstruction  to  navigation  in  the  Delaware  River.  December 
26  and  27,  1856,  the  channel  was  entirely  closed  between  the  Navy 
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Yard  and  Fort  Mifflin.  The  obstructions  to  navigation  between  the 
city  and  Chester  are  recorded  as  being  greater  than  during  any 
preceding  winter.  The  ice,  which  formed,  was  hard  and  solid,  and 
the  westerly  winds,  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of 
December,  1856,  and  January,  1857,  in  addition  to  limiting  the  rise 
of  the  tide,  drove  the  drift  ice  between  the  Fort  and  the  Point 
House,  where  it  packed  and  jammed  in  dense  quantities.  Previous 
years  record  no  such  accumulations  of  ice  obstructions  at  these  or 
other  points  in  the  Delaware  Eiver. 

These  ice  packs  formed  an  ever-increasing  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion for  a  continuous  period  of  three  weeks.  The  impediment  caused 
by  these  severe  ice  conditions  was  eventually  overcome  by  getting 
the  city  ice  boat  into  service.  Channels  were  cut  through  after  the 
most  difficult  and  hard  work,  and  navigation  resumed. 

Years  1857-1858: 

This  season  was  much  shorter  than  for  several  years  immediately 
preceding,  although  when  cold  weather  prevailed  it  was  most  severe, 
and  the  ice,  particularly  at  the  Horseshoe,  was  exceedingly  thick 
and  heavy,  necessitating  the  continual  service  of  city  ice  boat  to 
keep  channel  open  between  the  city  and  Chester. 

Years  1858-1859: 

This  winter  season  was  of  short  duration  and  generally  mild 
temperature,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  spell  from  about  January 
11,  1859,  to  end  of  same  month,  when  it  was  necessary  to  break  ice 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  channel  of  the  river  to  insure  easy 
navigation. 

Years  1859-1860: 

Not  much  is  obtainable  as  to  ice  conditions  covering  this  season. 
More  or  less  ice  was  accumulated  and  vessels  were  assisted  up  and 
down  through  the  ice  floes.  Nothing  special,  however,  is  recorded 
in  this  connection. 

Years  1860-1861 : 

Nothing  special  is  recorded,  other  than  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  ice  broken  in  the  channels  to  permit  of  free  navigation. 

Years  1861-1862: 

Very  little  is  recorded  during  this  season  as  to  ice  conditions. 
City  ice  boat  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
patrol  duty. 

Years  1862-1863  : 

No  record  obtainable  of  any  moment  regarding  ice  conditions 
covering  this  season. 
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Years  1863-1864: 

Nothing  special  recorded  regarding-  ice  conditions,  from  which 
it  is  assumed  that  ordinary  winter  weather  prevailed,  without  any 
unusual  severity  worth  recording. 

Years  1864-1865  : 

Nothing  special  recorded  regarding  ice  conditions.  More  or  less 
ice  made  in  Delaware  Eiver,  as  is  customary  during  winter  season. 
Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Years  1865-1866: 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  ordinary  as  to  ice  conditions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  commencing  about  February  7,  1866, 
and  continuing  for  a  period  of  about  two  weeks,  when  it  was  neces-* 
sary  to  keep  ice  boat  actively  engaged  in  breaking  ice  to  keep  channel 
open  to  navigation. 

Years  1866-1867  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  more  severe  than  for  several 
winters  immediately  prior  thereto.  Accumulations  of  ice  were  very 
heavy  and  outside  power  was  chartered  by  the  municipal  government 
to  assist  the  city  ice  boat  in  breaking  ice  to  keep  the  channel  open 
to  navigation. 

Years  1867-1868  : 

The  ordinary  accumulations  of  ice  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  obtained 
this  season.  Nothing,  however,  is  recorded  as  of  extra  importance 
as  to  special  accumulations  or  severity  of  the  cold. 

Years  1868-1869  : 

Nothing  unusual  recorded  as  to  exceptional  ice  conditions  cover- 
ing this  period.  Necessary  to  keep  boats  in  service  to  clear  channel 
for  navigation. 

Years  1869-1870: 

Little  or  no  data  recorded  or  obtainable  concerning  ice  condi- 
tions during  this  period.  The  season  was  presumably  an  ordinary 
one  as  to  winter  weather. 

Years  1870-1871 : 

Ice  conditions  prevailed  to  more  or  less  extent  during  the  winter 
months.  Two  ice  boats  were  in  service  breaking  ice,  cutting  channels 
and  relieving  vessels  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Eivers. 

Years  1871-1872  : 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  severe  as  to  ice  conditions.  The 
cold  was  unusually  severe.  Eecords  disclose  that  channel  was  kept 
open  only  with  great  difficulty.    More  trouble  was  experienced  in 
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keeping-  navigation  open  in  the  Delaware  River  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  15  years  immediately  prior  thereto. 

Years  1872-1873: 

Nothing  special  recorded  as  to  ice  conditions  or  severity  of  cold: 
during  this  winter  season. 

Years  1873-1874: 

Nothing  of  particular  moment  is  recorded  regarding  ice  condi- 
tions this  season.  The  third  city  ice  boat  was  placed  in  commission 
on  January  3,  1874. 

Years  1874-1875: 

Nothing  special  recorded  regarding  ice  conditions.  Winter  about 
normal. 

Years  1875-1876  : 

Nothing  special  recorded  this  season  as  to  ice  conditiojns. 

Years  1876-1877  : 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  most  severe,  both  as  to  intensity 
of  cold  and  ice  accumulations  in  the  Delaware  River.  Ice  boats 
were  put  into  service  in  the  early  part  of  December,,  1876,  and  were 
working  continuously  thereafter  for  a  period  of  83  days,  cutting- 
channels  and  keeping  navigation  open.  The  winter  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  experienced  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  vessels  were  assisted  through  the  ice 
during  this  period. 

Years  1877-1878  : 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  very  mild.  Little  or  no  cold 
weather  is  recorded. 

Years  1879-1880  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  of  an  ordinary  mild  character,, 
excepting  month  of  December,  1879,  when  rather  severe  cold  obtained 
in  the  early  part  of  said  month.  No  record  of  navigation  being 
impeded  by  ice  obstructions. 

Years  1880-1881: 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  severe  from  December  10,  1880, 
to  March  2,  1881,  and  compared  in  many  respects  with  the  experi- 
ences recorded  as  to  severe  cold  and  ice  accumulations  during  the 
winter  of  1876-1877.  Numbers  of  vessels  were  held  fast  in  the  ice 
for'  several  days  during  the  month  of  December,  1880.  January  31, 
1881,  navigation  was  closed  account  heavy  ice.  In  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1881,  moderate  weather  obtained  with  little  or  no  ice. 
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Years  1881-1882: 

The  latter  part  of  January,  1882,  the  Delaware  River  was  full 
•of  large  drifting"  ice.  The  early  part  of  February  several  vessels 
were  assisted,  and  large  quantities  of  field  ice  were  floating  in  the 
Delaware  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Navigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  obstructed  to  any  noticeable  extent  worth 
recording. 

Years  1882-1883  : 

This  winter  was  severe  as  to  ice  and  cold.  January  20  and  23, 
1883,  there  were  several  vessels  fast  in  the  ice,  and  on  January  27th 
navigation  in  the  Delaware  River  for  vessels  was  exceedingly  bad. 
On  the  31st  many  vessels  were  fast  in  the  ice.  The  entire  month  of 
January  the  Delaware  was  full  of  heavy  floating  ice.  Navigation, 
whilst  difficult,  was  not  reported  as  being  entirely  obstructed. 

Years  1883-1884: 

In  months  January  and  February,  1884,  heavy  ice  obtained  for 
almost  the  entire  period.  Navigation  was  obstructed  January  3,  9, 
11,  22  and  26,  1884. 

Years  1884-1885  : 

The  latter  part  of  December,  1884,  there  was  considerable  drift 
ice  in  the  Delaware  River.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1865,  much 
floating  ice,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  same  month  heavy  field  ice 
completely  blocked  the  channel.  January  31,  1885,  several  vessels 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ice.  Heavy  ice  fields  were  floating  in  the 
Delaware  from  February  1  to  February  8,  1885,  and  the  river  was 
entirely  blocked  February  12th.  Heavy  drifting  ice  obtained  through- 
out the  balance  of  the  month  of  February  and  continued  through 
the  early  part  of  March.  On  account  of  heavy  ice,  many  vessels 
were  assisted  through  the  Horseshoe. 

Years  1885-1886: 

January  12,  13  and  14,  1886,  the  Delaware  River  was  in  very  bad 
condition  account  of  ice  accumulations  from  Deep  Water  Point  to 
Reedy  Island.  January  22d  the  channel  was  entirely  obstructed. 
January  29th  a  channel  was  made  to  Cooper's  Creek  and  up  as  far 
as  Frankford  Creek.  The  heavy  floating  ice  in  the  river  was  a  severe 
menace  to  boats  navigating  up  and  down  the  river.  During  month 
of  January  and  early  part  of  February  the  Delaware  River  was  more 
or  less  obstructed  by  heavy  drift  ice. 

Years  1886-1887 

Ice  formed  in  the  Delaware  River  from  December  8,  1886,,  to 
end  of  the  month.  In  January,  1887,  heavy  ice  obtained  and  many 
vessels  were  assisted  through  the  Horseshoe,  January  13th,  the 
river  was  in  bad  condition.    In  February  moderate  weather  obtained. 
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Years  1887-1888  : 

Nothing1  of  special  mention  is  recorded  as  to  ice  conditions  thisf 
season.  All  vessels  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia were  able  to  navigate  up  and  down  the  river  without  deten- 
tion or  undue  delay  on  account  of  ice  conditions. 

Years  1888-1889  : 

First  appearance  of  ice  in  the  Delaware  Eiver,  December  23,  1888. 
The  heaviest  ice  obtained  during  the  season  was  about  two  inches, 
and  navigation  was  not  obstructed  in  any  way. 

Years  1889-1890  : 

This  season  is  recorded  as  mild.  During  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1890,  particular  notice  is  made  of  the  fact  of  th.9 
entire  absence  of  ice.    The  winter  season  was  exceptionally  mild. 

Years  1890-1891 : 

First  ice  observed  in  the  Delaware  River  on  December  27,  1890, 
and  disappeared  January  18,  1891.  Heaviest  ice  attained  in  thick- 
ness, five  inches,  which  was  all  well  broken  up  by  ice  boats  and  no 
obstruction  to  navigation  on  the  Delaware  River  is  recorded. 

Years  1891-1892  : 

No  obstruction  to  navigation  is  recorded  during  this  season 
account  of  ice.  About  2y2  inches  is  the  thickest  ice  attained  as  of 
record  this  season.  Only  one  vessel,  the  Schoolship  "Saratoga," 
made  application  for  assistance  in  towing  through  the  ice. 

Years  1892-1893  : 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  exceptionally  severe.  Up-river 
boats  stopped  running  account  ice  accumulations  December  24,  1892. 
December  31st  the  ice  had  attained  a  thickness  of  seven  inches. 
Vessels  arrived  and  departed  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  During 
January,  1893,  ice  in  some  portions  of  the  river  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  eighteen  to  twenty-two^  inches.  From  January  10  to  25,  1893, 
ice  remained  stationary  in  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  be- 
tween this  city  and  Chester.  Below  this  point  the  ice  drifted  back 
and  forth  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  A  channel  was  kept 
open  by  the  ice  boats  from  the  city  to  Chester,  but  the  unbroken 
severity  of  the  weather  cemented  the  broken  ice  together  as  quickly 
as  a  channel  was  cut  through,  and  at  times  made  it  absolutely 
impassable,  except  to  the  ice  boats  and  full-powered  steamships.  In 
most  cases  it  was  impossible  for  even  steamers  to  approach  or  leave 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  unless  assisted  by  the  ice  boats.  All  ice 
disappeared  about  February  23,  1893. 
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Years  1893-1894: 

This  winter  is  recorded  as  being  exceptionally  mild.  The  heaviest 
thickness  of  ice  attained  is  recorded  as  about  one  inch.  No  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  obtained  during  this  entire  period. 

Years  1894-1895  : 

Up  to  January  4,  1895,  ice  had  accumulated  in  the  Delaware 
River  of  sufficient  quantity  and  thickness  to  impede  navigation. 
About  January  7th  the  east  winds  and  high  tides  caused  the  ice  to 
drift  out  from  the  coves  and  off  the  flats  into  the  navigable  channel, 
where  it  was  broken  up  by  the  ice  boats.  A  channel  was  opened  as 
far  as  Bristol.  During  month  of  January  the  ice  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  about  four  inches.  During  the  latter  part  of  January  the 
river  was  full  of  floating  ice  and  cold  weather  set  in  with  consider- 
able severity.  From  February  7th  to  15th  the  accumulation  of  ice 
was  unprecedented.  Ice  remained  stationary  from  the  city  to  Marcus 
Hook.  A  channel  was  kept  open  by  city  ice  boats  with  difficulty. 
Vast  quantities  of  jumbled  ice  impeded  navigation  of  in-coming  and 
out-going  vessels,  many  of  which  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  ice  boats. 
On  January  24,  1895,  an  effort  was  made  to  widen  the  channel,  com- 
mencing at  Marcus  Hook,  and  after  continuous  hard  and  persistent 
work,  succeeded  by  the  28th  in  getting  the  ice  moving  with  the  tide. 
From  February  28th  to  March  3d  all  three  of  the  city  ice  boats  were 
kept  actively  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  ice  as  it  was  moved  out 
of  the  coves  and  off  the  flats  by  the  tides  into  the  Delaware. 

The  ice  in  the  channels  during  this  period  was  12  to  16  inches 
thick,  and  in  the  coves  and  on  the  flats  where  it  had  remained  undis- 
turbed for  a  considerable  period,  it  reached  a  thickness  of  20  inches, 
and  many  of  the  hummocks  and  accumulations  were  from  three  to 
five  feet  thick.  From  March  4th  on  the  ice  began  to  disappear  and 
formed  no  further  impediment  to  navigation  this  season. 

Years  1895-1896: 

By  January  '6,  1896,  sufficient  ice  had  accumulated  in  the  Dela- 
ware river  to  impede  navigation,,  making  it  necessary  to  put  ice 
boats  into  commission  to  keep  the;  channels  clear.  One  ice  boat  was 
detailed  for  service  along  the  city  front,  Horseshoe,  Blllingsport  and 
Schuylkill  River.  By  January  19th  the  ice  was  no  further  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  below  the  city.  In  the  latter  part  of  January 
the  ice  was  broken  to  Bristol  and  Burlington  and  navigation  was 
established  between  these  two  cities,  and  channel  was  opened  around 
Florence  and  Burlington  Island.  By  the  latter  end  of  January  the 
ice  being  no  further  obstruction  to  navigation,  ice  boats  were  with- 
drawn from  service.  The  thickness  of  ice  attained  during  this  period 
was  about  five  inches.  It  was  necessary  to  place  ice  boats  in  com- 
mission February  20  and  21,  1896,  and  they  continued  in  service  for 
a  short  period.  There  was  nothing  exceptional  recorded  this  period 
in  connection  with  ice  conditions. 
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Years  1896-1897  : 

January  26,  1897,  sufficient  ice  had  accumulated  in  the  Delaware 
River  to  impede  navigation.  Ice  formed  very  fast  and  attained  a 
thickness  of  eight  inches.  Ice  boats,  however,  were  able  to  keep  the 
channel  open  and  vessels  arrived  and  departed  without  much  undue 
detention. 

Years  1897-1898  : 

Sufficient  ice  had  accumulated  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  by  January 
2,  1898,  to  necessitate  the  services  of  ice  boats  in  keeping  the  chan- 
nels open  for  navigation.  By  January  19,  1898,  all  ice  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

February  1,  1898,  ice  again  begain  to  accumulate  and  formed 
so  fast  as  to  more  or  less  impede  navigation  until  ice  boats  were 
gotten  to  work.  Ice  in  the  Delaware  had  entirely  disappeared  by 
February  15th.  The  thickness  of  ice  attained  this  season  was  about 
four  inches.    Xothing  unusual  is  of  record  as  to  ice  conditions. 

Years  1898-1899: 

On  December  14,  1898,  ferry  communication  between  Bristol  and 
other  points  in  the  upper  Delaware  was  stopped  by  ice  and  up-river 
steamers  discontinued  their  trips  for  the  same  reason.  On  December 
17th  drift  ice  was  from  three  to  four  inches  thick.  Heavy  rainstorms 
set  in  on  December  2 2d  and  most  of  the  ice,  which  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  disappeared,  and  traffic  on  the  upper  Delaware 
was  resumed.  The  floating  ice  during  January  and  February  of 
1899  was  at  various  times  somewhat  heavy  and  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  navigation,  but  nothing  special  is  of  record  out  of  the  ordinary 
pertaining  to  ice  conditions  this  season. 

Years  1899-1900: 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  ordinary  as  to  cold  and  ice. 
Ice  boats  were  kept  in  active  commission  and  rendered  efficient 
service  in  keeping  the  channels  of  the  Delaware  Eiver  open  to  navi- 
gation and  in  assisting  vessels  fast  in  the  ice.  January  6th  ice  boat 
was  sent  up  the  Delaware  Eiver  to  Bordentown  to  open  channel  for 
the  imprisoned  up-river  steamer  "Twilight,"  but  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  steamer  clear  until  January  18th.  The  ice  in  the  river 
above  White  Hall  was  about  twelve  inches  thick. 

Years  1900-1901 : 

During  the  month  of  February,  1901,  ice  boats  were  in  continuous 
service  assisting  vessels  caug'ht  in  the  Horseshoe.  March  1,  1901, 
is  recorded  as  the  worst  experienced  by  ship  masters  on  account  of 
obstructions  of  ice  in  the  Horseshoe.  At  12.30  P.  M.  March  1st, 
41  vessels  were  fast  in  the  ice  at  one  time.  By  4.30  P.  M.  of  same 
date,  three  city  ice  boats,  working  collectively,  had  succeeding  in 
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freeing-  all  of  the  ice-bound  vessels  and  opened  the  channel.  On 
March  12th  the  channel  was  full  of  field  and  shore  ice,  which  was 
dangerous  to  navigation.  By  March  5th  the  river  was  open  as  far 
as  Florence,  N.  J.  The  condition  of  the  Delaware  from  February 
5th  to  March  9th  was  extremely  bad,  heavy  ice  being-  jammed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  in  many  places  and  piled  up  30  feet  along 
the  Jersey  shore.  This  condition  was  brought  about  by  the  continu- 
ous long  spell  of  westerly  wind  and  low  tide,,  preventing  the  ice 
fromj  getting  out  of  the  'Shoe  on  the  ebb  tide,  rendering  this  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River  almost  impassable  to  navigation  on  each 
flood  tide.  The  condition  of  the  river  further  down  was  also  very 
bad.  It  required  the  continuous  service  of  two  boats  down  the 
river  to  keep  channel  open  to  navigation,  and  most  frequently  all 
three  ice  boats  were  actively  engaged.  This  winter  is  recorded  as 
being  most  severe  as  to  accumulations  of  ice  and  extraordinary 
obstructions  to  navigation.  Two  ice  boats  were  in  service  33  days, 
from  February  5  to  March  9,  1901,  and  during  that  time  assisted 
113  vessels. 

Years  1901-1902: 

By  January  31,  1902,  heavy  ice  had  formed  in  the  Delaware  River. 
February  3d  a  jam  occurred  in  the  Horseshoe  and  several  vessels 
were  held  fast  at  that  point  until  relieved  by  the  city  ice  boats. 
February  8th  ice  was  in  continuous  stretch  from  shore  to  shore  in 
the  Horseshoe.  Twenty-one  vessels  were  assisted  through  the  'Shoe 
by  ice  boats.  From  February  9th  to  13th  the  condition  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  as  to  ice  conditions  was  extremely  bad.  The  Horseshoe 
was  impassable  for  vessels  except  those  following  immediately  in 
the  wake  of  the  city  ice  boats.  By  the  13th  of  February  the  Horse- 
shoe was  opened  up  and  all  vessels  released.  Fifty  vessels  were 
assisted  during  this  period  through  the  Horseshoe  by  the  city  ice 
boats.  From  February  14  to  24,  1902,  it  necessitated  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  three  city  ice  boats  to  keep  the  channel  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  open  to  navigation.  The  ice  jammed  in  solid  masses  each 
flood  tide,  and  the  ice  boats  only  succeeded  in  opening  the  channels 
on  the  ebb  tide  and  convoying  the  vessels  through  the  'Shoe. 

By  the  end  of  February  ice,  which  in  any  way  was  a  menace  or 
obstruction  to  navigation,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  ice  boats  were  in  service  42  days,  from  January  18  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1902,  the  ice  during  that  time  was  from  18  to  20  inches  thick, 
and  75  vessels  were  assisted. 

Years  1902-1903: 

This  season  is  recorded  as  being  generally  mild.  There  was 
little  or  no  ice  worth  mentioning  or  of  sufficient  thickness  or  quantity 
to  impede  navigation  until  January  15  to  24,  1903,  during  which 
period  ice  attained  a  thickness  of  about  six  inches,  but  was  kept 
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broken  up  by  city  ice  boats.  There  were  some  few  obstructions 
recorded  to  vessels  in  the  Horseshoe  from  January  15th  to  20th,  but 
the  general  run  of  ice  during  this  season  affected  the  navigation  of 
smaller  craft  only.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  Delaware  Eiver 
was  clear  of  all  obstructions  as  to  ice  which  in  any  way  was  a  menace 
or  impediment  to  navigation. 

The  entire  winter  was  generally  open  and  mild  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  the  periods  above  mentioned.  The  ice  boats  were 
in  service  19  days,  from,  January  13th  to  31st,  and  assisted  28  vessels 
as  follows :    17  tugs,,  4  steamships,  6  schooners  and  1  car  float. 

Years  1903-1904: 

This  was  an  unusually  severe  winter,  the  ice  boats  having  to  go 
into  commission  on  December  30,  1903,  and  remain  in  commission 
until  March  4,  1904,  a  total  of  66  days  in  service.  During  that  time 
they  assisted  212  vessels  as  follows:  108  tugs,  94  steamships,,  4  sail- 
ing vessels,  5  barges  and  1  ferryboat. 

The  ice  in  the  coves  and  places  where  it  had  not  be  disturbed 
was  over  24  inches  thick. 

Years  1904-1905: 

This  winter  was  long  and  severe  and  the  ice  was  very  heavy. 
The  ice  boats  went  into  commission  on  January  6,  1905,  and  remained 
in  commission  until  March  11,  1905,  a  total  of  65  days  in  service. 
During  that  time  they  assisted  340  vessels  as  follows :  143  tugs, 
148  steamships,  3  sailing  vessels  and  46  barges. 

Ice  Boat  No.  3  sank  at  the  Breakwater  on  February  5,  1905.  The 
vessel  was  a  total  loss,  with  no  loss  of  lives. 

Years  1905-1906: 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  and  at  no  time  was  there  enough 
ice  formed  to  interfere  with  navigation.  The  services  of  the  ice 
boats  were  not  required  for  the  first  time  in  12  years. 

Years  1906-1907  : 

This  was  a  comparatively  mild  winter ;  at  no  time  being  unusually 
severe,  and  the  ice  in  the  coves  was  not  over  12  inches  thick.  The 
ice  boats  went  into  commission  on  January  27th  and  remained  in 
commission  until  March  13,  1907,  a  total  of  46  days'  service,  during 
which  time  they  assisted  52  vessels. 

Years  1907-1908  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter ;  the  ice  in  the  coves  not  being 
over  10  inches  thick,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  ice  boats  in 
commission  until  the  3d  of  February.  They  remained  in  commission 
until  the  19th  of  February,  a  total  of  17  days'  service,,  during  which 
time  they  assisted  35  vessels.  The  ice  was  not  a  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  at  any  time.  ' 
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Years  1908-1909  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter,  with  very  little  ice  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Harbor,  and  above  the  city  the  ice  was  not  over  4  inches 
thick.  Ice  Boat  No.  2  was  the  only  boat  that  went  into  commission 
this  season,  going"  into  commission  from  February  3d  to  7th,  for 
a  total  of  5  days'  service.  The  ice  did  not  form  a  serious  obstruction 
to  navigation  at  any  time. 

Years  1909-1910  : 

The  early  part  of  this  winter  started  with  severe  freezing- 
weather,  and  the  ice  boats  had  to  be  put  in  commissiion  on  December 
30,  1909,  and  remained  in  commission  until  January  23,  1910,  a  total 
of  25  days'  service.  During  this  period  they  assisted  83  vessels  as 
follows  :    37  tugs,  7  steamships,  36  barges  and  3  naval  vessels. 

The  ice  in  the  river  was  about  12  inches  thick.  During  the 
latter  part  of  January  the  weather  moderated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  continue  the  ice  boats  in  service. 

Years  1910-1911  : 

It  was  necessary  to  put  the  ice  breaker  "John  Weaver"  into 
commission  on  December  22,  1910,  as  ice  was  forming  in  the  river 
and  conditions  were  getting  bad.  The  weather  moderated,  however, 
by  the  26th  of  December  and  the  "Weaver"  was  taken  out  of 
commission.  The  weather  at  no  time  during  the  balance  of  the 
winter  became  severe  enough  to  form  any  ice  to  disturb  navigation 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  ice  boats  into  commission  during 
the  balance  of  the  season. 

Years  1911-1912: 

This  wasi  a  very  severe  winter,  with  continuous  freezing  weather. 
The  ice  boats  went  into  commission  on  January  8,  1912,  and  remained 
in  commission  until  February  28th,  a  total  of  52  days'  service.  The 
ice  was  from  15  to  16  inches  thick,  and  but!  for  the  services  of  the 
ice  boats  navigation  would  have  been  seriously  obstructed.  During 
the  time  in  service  the  ice  boats  assisted  1,079  vessels  as  follows : 
446  tugs,  156  steamers,  11  schooners,  1  yacht,  414  barges,  14  car 
floats,  22  lighters,  12  ferryboats  and  3  dredges. 

Years  1912-1913  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put 
the  ice  boatsi  into  commission  as  there  was  not  enough  ice  at  any 
time  to  interfere  with  navigation. 

Years  1913-1914: 

This  was  a  comparatively  mild  winter  and  it  was  necessary  to 
put  only  two  ice  boats,  Nos.  2  and  3,  into  commission.  They  went 
into  commission  on  January  15th  and  remained  in  commission  until 
March  9th,  for  a  total  of  54  days'  service.    The  cold  spells  during 
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this  winter  were  intermittent.  There  was  never  enough  ice  made 
at  any  time  to  seriously  interfere  with  navigation. 

Years  1914-1915: 

The  river  started  freezing  early  this  season,  making  it  necessary 
to  put  the  ice  breaker  "John  Weaver"  into  commission  on  December 
26,  1914,  but  the  weather  moderated  and  on  January  1,  1915,  she 
was  taken  out  of  commission,  after  7  days'  service.  The  ice  at  no 
time  reached  a  thickness  of  over  5  inches. 
Years  1915-1916  : 

The  ice  boats  did  not  go  into  commission  this  season  as  the  ice 
was  at  no  time  over  4  inches  thick. 

Years  1916-1917  : 

The  early  part  of  this  winter  was  mild  and  open.  However, 
on  February  5th  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  ice  boats  into  commis- 
sion and  they  remained  in  commission  until  February  28th,  a  total 
of  24  days'  service,  during  which  time  they  assisted  324  vessels  as 
follows  :  120  tugs,  61  steamships,  124  barges,  13  lighters  5  ferryboats 
and  1  police  boat.  The  ice  boats  succeeded  in  keeping  the  channel 
open  to  navigation  at  all  times,  and  the  ice  was  no  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation. 

Years  1917-1918  : 

This  was  a  very  serve  winter  with  very  heavy  ice.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  the  ice  boats  into  commission  on  the  29th  of  December, 

1917,  and  they  remained  in  commission  until  the  27th  of  February, 

1918,  a  total  of  61  days'  service.  During  that  time  they  assisted 
996  vessels  as  follows:  368  tugs,  339  steamships,  266  barges,  2  lighters 
and  21  ferryboats. 

The  weather  during  January  and  February  was  of  the  most 
inclement  character.  The  river  during  that  period  was  so  filled 
with  ice  that  navigation  became  difficult,  except  for  the  ice  boats 
and  large  vessels.  It  was  necessary  for  the  ice  boats  to  convoy 
steamers  carrying  employees  to  Hog  Island  every  day  from  5.30 
A.  M.  to  7.30  P.  M.„  so  that  the  work  of  getting  that  shipyard  started 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  They  were  also  called  upon,  to  convoy 
to  sea  many  vessels  carrying  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  Army 
and  assisted  quite  a  number  of  Naval  vessels,  particularly  destroyers, 
in  and  out  of  port. 

This  was  one  of  the  coldest  seasons  for  many  years.  Above  the 
city  the  river  was  frozen  from  shore  to  shore  with  ice  10  to  12 
inches  thick.  The  river  below  Chester  was  filled  with  large  fields 
of  heavy  floating  ice  and  from  Chester  up,  the  river  was  much  worse, 
as  it  was  gorged  with  heavy,  jumbled  ice. 
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Years  1918-1919: 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put 
the  ice  boats  in  commission  as  there  was  very  little  ice  at  any  time 
in  the  river. 

Years  1919-1920  : 

This  was  a  very  severe  winter,  with  continuous  extremely  low 
temperatures,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  ice  boats  into  commis- 
sion on  January  5,  1920,  and  continue  them  in  commission  until 
February  25,  1920,  a  total  of  52  days'  service.  During-  this  period 
they  assisted  579  vessels  as  follows:  189  tugs,  110  steamships,  235 
barges,  36  lighters  and  9  ferryboats. 

The  ice  in  coves  and  places  where  it  had  not  been  disturbed  was 
fromi  18  to  20  inches  thick,  and  but  for  the  services  of  the  ice  boats 
the  Philadelphia  Harbor  would  have  been  closed  to  navigation.  The 
ice  breaker  "John  Weaver"  made  several  trips  to  the  Breakwater 
and  relieved  vessels  frozen  fast  in  the  ice  at  that  place  and  towed 
them  from  the  Breakwater  to  the  upper  river.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  make  several  trips  to  Bristol  for  the  benefit  of  the  Harriman  Ship- 
yard, so  that  new  vessels  built  at  that  place  could  proceed  to  sea. 

Years  1920-1921  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter ;  the  ice  at  no  time  being  over 
4  inches  thick,  and  the  ice  boats  did  not  go  into  commission. 

Years  1921-1922: 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  January  27  to  February  6,  1922,  when  it  was  necessary  to  put 
the  ice  boats  into  commission.  The  ice,  however,  was  not  over 
6  inches  thick  and  was  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  at  any 
time. 

Years  1922-1923  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  except  for  the  period  from  February 
20th  to  March  14th,  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  ice  breaker 
"John  Weaver"  into  commission  for  a  total  of  22  days'  service,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  assisted  70  vessels  as  follows:  25  tugs,  15  steam- 
ships, 26  barges,  3  dredges  and  1  lighter. 

The  ice  at  no  time  was  a  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  place  Ice  Boat  No.  2  into  commission. 

Years  1923-1924  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  with  very  little  ice  on  the  river 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  the  ice  boats  in  commission. 

Years  1924-1925  : 

This  was  a  mild  winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from 
January  28th  to   31st,  when  it  was  necessary  to   detail  the  tug 
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"Wanamaker"  to  ice-breaking  service.  During  that  period  she  made 
a)  trip  up  as  far  as  Bristol,  breaking  ice  at  that  place  and  down  the 
river  to  Delaware  City,  breaking  the  ice  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  The  ice  in  the  river,  however,  at 
no  time  was  any  serious  obstruction  to  navigation. 

Years  1925-1926: 

This  was  a  comparatively  mild  winter  and  the  ice  at  no  time 
was  over  6  to  8  inches  thick.  Conditions  were  easily  taken  care  of 
by  the  tug  "Wanamaker,"  which  made  several  trips  down  the  river 
as  far  as  Chester,  breaking  up  some  field  ice. 

Years  1926-1927  : 

This  was  a  mild  winter,  with  cold  spells  of  short  duration.  The 
ice  at  no  time  was  over  6  inches  thick  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
place  the  ice  boats  in  commission,  except  for  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 21  to  December  23,  1926,  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  tug 
"Wanamaker"  up  the  river  as  far  as  Florence  to  break  up  some 
field  ice. 

Years  1927-1928: 

The  weather  during  January  and  February  was  comparatively 
mild  and  the  "Wanamaker"  was  required  to  make  only  one  trip,  on 
January  30,  1928,  down  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  break- 
ing several  vessels  out  of  the  ice  and  convoying  them  up  to  the  city. 
The  ice  was  no  obstruction  to  navigation  in  the  Harbor  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Years  1928-1929  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  and  the  ice  was  no  obstruction  to 
navigation  at  any  time,  and  the  services  of  the  ice  boats  were  not 
required. 

Years  1929-1930: 

The  weather  during  January  and  February  of  this  year  was 
comparatively  mild,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  January 
29  to  February  2,  1930,  when  it  was  necessary  to  detail  the  "Wana- 
maker" to  ice-breaking  service  in  the  upper  river  above  the  city. 
During  that  time  she  assisted  9  tugs  with  tows.  The  ice  was  from 
6  to  8  inches  thick.  The  river  in  Philadelphia  Harbor  was  clear 
of  ice. 

Years  1930-1931  : 

The  ice  during  this  season  was  not  over  2y2  inches  thick  at  any 
time  and  the  Ice  Boat  No.  2>  and  the  "Weaver"  did  not  go  into  com- 
mission. The  "Wanamaker"  was  required  to  make  one  trip  up  to 
Burlington  on  January  17,  1931,  to  break  up  some  field  ice. 
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Years  1931-1932  : 

This  was  a  mild,  open  winter  and  the  services  of  the  ice  boats 
were  not  required. 

Years  1932-1933  : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  upper  river  was  covered 
with  ice  about  4  inches  thick  and  the  "Wanamaker"  made  a  trip  up 
on  December  18th,  to  break  it  up.  The  balance  of  the  winter  was 
comparatively  mild  and  the  services  of  the  ice  boats  were  not  re- 
quired.   The  ice  was  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation  at  any  time. 

Years  1933-1934: 

This  was  an  unusually  cold  winter,  with  a  continuous  run  of 
extremely  low  temperatures.  Ice  was  formed  in  the  coves  from 
18  to  20  inches  thick.  The  auxiliary  ice  breaker  "John  Wanamaker" 
started  breaking  ice  in  the  upper  river  as  early  as  December  19,  1933, 
and  continued  in  operation  breaking*  ice  until  March  12,  1934.  The 
ice  breaker  "John  Weaver"  went  into  active  service  January  4,  1934, 
and  continued  in  service  until  March  12th.  Ice  conditions  on  the 
river  gradually  getting-  worse,  City  Ice  Boat  No.  2  went  into  active 
service  February  10,  1934,  and  remained  in  service  until  March  12th. 
There  was  no  detention  to  navigation  of  more  than  a  few  hours 
during  the  entire  winter,  the  ice  boats  successfully  keeping  the 
channel  of  river  and  bay  open  between  the  city  and  the  Delaware 
capes.  Three  trips  were  made  to  Trenton  by  the  "John  Weaver"  to 
break  ice  jams  and  to  keep  the  upper  Delaware  open  to  navigation. 
The  extremely  low  temperatures  were  lower  than  had  been  for  years. 
On  February  9th,  the  thermometer  went  down  to  11  degrees  below 
zero,  making  a  low  record  temperature  for  Philadelphia. 

President  Moore  :  One  of  the  arms  of  public  service  that  we  have 
always  respected  and  honored,  an  arm  that  has  always  been  with  us 
in  this  Convention,  has  been  that  of  the  Treasury  Department,  repre- 
sented by  the  Coast  Guard.  It  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  career ; 
its  record  antedates  that  of  many  other  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Originally,  I  suspect,  back  in  the  time 
of  Hamilton,  it  was  organized  for  smuggling-prevention  largely. 
Many  other  uses  have  been  found  for  it.  Life-saving  on  the  high  seas, 
guarding  our  coast  line  and  other  things  of  equal  importance.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  had  a  very  notable  career  on  the  high  seas,  as  was 
noticeable  a  few  months  ago  in  connection  with  the  "Morro  Castle" ; 
there  we  had  an  example  of  what  the  Coast  Guard  stands  for.  Inci- 
dentally, if  we  had  not  had  at  Manasquan  Inlet  the  facilities  for 
navigation  and  life-saving  that  we  do  have,  even  the  Coast  Guard 
might  not  have  landed  so  many  passengers  safely  as  it  did,  and  all 
this  was  within  fifty  miles  of  the  proposed  canal  across  the  State  of 
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New  Jersey,  entrance  to  which,  when  constructed,,  will  afford  a  safe 
inside  waterway  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  the  Delaware  capes. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  interested  in  all  these  things,  both  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Usually  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  has  come  to  talk 
to  us,  but  our  Commandant  at  present  is  ill.  We  suggested  to  our 
friends  in  Washington  that  they  give  us  a  speaker  for  this  Conven- 
tion and  they  were  good  enough  to  suggest  that  the  very  man  we 
desired  was  available.  He  is  here  and  we  honor  him  and  through 
him  we  honor  the  Coast  Guard — Commander  LeEoy  Eeinburg.  Will 
you  kindly  rise  as  a  special  tribute  to  the  Coast  Guard? 

(The  suggestion  of  the  President  was  carried  out.) 


THE  COAST  GUARD  AND  ITS  USE  OF  INLAND 
WATERWAYS 

Commander  LeRoy  Reinburg,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  who  are 
promoting  such  a  wonderful  public  undertaking,  and  to  bring  to  you 
the  cordial  greetings  of  Admiral  Hamlet  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  We  appreciate  the  unselfish  work 
which  you  are  performing  and  pledge  our  whole-hearted  co-operation. 
One  of  your  missions  in  this  undertaking  is  improvement  of  trans- 
portation, an  essential  need  in  any  country.  Not  long  ago,  when  I 
was  on  sea  duty  along  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  occasion  to  use  frequently  a  portion  of  the  inland  waterways 
in  the  Carolinas,  in  Georgia  and  in  Florida,  and  to  see  the  wonderful 
progress  made  by  your  Organization  in  extending  these  waterways. 
At  one  of  the  ports  along  this  portion  of  the  coast,  a  noted  publisher, 
then  journeying  in  his  private  yacht  through  the  inland  waterways, 
made  a  statement  at  a  luncheon  that  if  the  United  States  had  had, 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  present 
day,  the  Civil  War  could  not  have  happened. 

We  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  vitally  interested  in  this  movement 
to  which  you  have  given  such  splendid  support.  Our  problems  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  are  obviously  upon  the  sea,  but 
we  are  also  interested  in  the  inland  waterways,  because  the  inland 
waterways  tend  to  lighten  our  duties  for  the  reason  that  vessels 
not  large  or  staunch  enough  to  risk  the  hazards  of  storms  on  the 
sea  us.e  the  inland  waters,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  notice 
the  increase  in  sea-mindedness  among  the  American  people.  Our 
problems  as  regards  humanitarian  work  are  larger  today  than  they 
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were  a  generation  ago.  The  vessels  which  we  assist  today  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  coasting  schooner  type  which  carried  on  our 
coastal  trade  before  the  World  War.  The  ten  and  twelve-thousand- 
ton  steamer  is  the  type  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  assist  in  case 
of  need ;  hence,  the  inland  waterways  attract  the  smaller  craft, 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  disasters  at  sea,  and  afford  us  more  time  to 
carry  on  more  important  duties.  In  its  role  of  the  combined  marine 
police  and  rescue  force,  the  Coast  Guard  has  often  availed  itself  of 
the  use  of  the  inland  waterways,  particularly  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country.  We  are  enabled,  through  keeping  watch  along  the 
inland  waterways,  to  maintain  surveillance  over  commerce  more 
carefully  than  at  the  time  when  coastwise  shipping  was  compelled 
to  use  only  the  high  seas.  The  use  of  the  inland  waterways  often 
assists  us  in  our  law-enforcement  work,  enabling  us  to  recover  stolen 
vessels  by  keeping  a  careful  check  on  all  craft  through  these  water- 
ways. Just  a  few  days  ago  a  yacht  stolen  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  traced  by  the  Coast  Guard  along  the  inland  waterways  to  Florida 
and  returned  to  its  owner. 

Those  traveling  upon  the  sea  or  upon  our  coastal  waterways  are 
more  than  likely,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  to  sight  a  Coast 
Guard  ship  or  view  a  Coast  Guard  station — a  part  of  our  country's 
organization  charged  with  the  duty  of  affording  those  who  go  to  sea 
the  benefits  of  safety  of  life  and  property,  freedom  from  acts  of 
violence,  and  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  business. 

The  Coast  Guard,  by  law  a  portion  of  the  Nation's  military 
forces,  operating  under  the  Treasury  Department  during  time  of 
peace,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  Navy,  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  war  time,  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  performs 
during  time  of  peace  duties  of  a  civil  nature.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  you  to  know  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year,,  ended  June  30, 
the  Coast  Guard  saved  or  rescued  from  peril  5,597  persons ;  that  on 
board  all  the  vessels  assisted  by  the  Coast  Guard  during  that  period 
there  were  35,000  people;  that  1,246  were  cared  for  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  times  of  distress ;  that  1,400  vessels  were  seized  or  reported 
for  violation  of  law ;  that  more  than  200  regattas  and  marine  parades 
were  patrolled ;  that  during  that  time  the  Coast  Guard  performed 
an  average  of  almost  20  instances  of  saving  life  each  day  of  that 
year,  and  that  in  addition  to  this,  in  nearly  8,000  instances,  miscel- 
laneous assistance  was  rendered  to  the  American  public,  ranging  in 
importance  from  extracting  a  fishhook  from  the  finger  of  a  child 
to  proceeding  to  sea  in  a  flying  lifeboat  300  miles  offshore  and  re- 
moving a  person  bleeding  to  death  from  a  crushed  limb  ;  that  267 
derelicts  or  other  floating  obstructions  to  navigation  along  our  sea 
lanes  were  either  removed  or  destroyed ;  that  from  these  derelicts 
property  to  the  value  of  over  $100,000  was  recovered  and  brought 
into  port  for  the  owners ;  that  the  value  of  all  vessels  assisted  dur- 
ing those  12  months  reached  a  total  of  over  $47,000,000 ;  and  that 
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during-  this  time  nearly  6,000  men  were  examined  by  Coast  Guards- 
men to  determine  their  fitness  to  act  as  lifeboatmen  on  American 
passenger  vessels. 

To  carry  on  this  duty  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  37  cruising  cutters,  24  harbor  craft,  4  special  craft,  9  165-foot 
patrol  boats,  32  125-foot  patrol  boats,  13  100-foot  patrol  boats,  6 
78-foot  patrol  boats,  58  75-foot  patrol  boats,  75  picket  boats,  and 
24  miscellaneous  patrol  boats.  This  floating  equipment  does  not 
include  the  primary  life-saving  boat  equipment  attached  to  life- 
saving  stations  and  vessels.  At  this  time  there  were  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Coast  Guard  459  commissioned  officers),  101  cadets,  84  chief 
warrant  officers,  503  regular  warrant  officers,  180  temporary  warrant 
officers,  160  of  whom  were  on  duty  with  the  War  Department,  and 
8,754  enlisted  men. 

It  was  one  of  these  enlisted  men,,  Surfman  Stephen  Wilson,  on 
watch  at  four-thirty  on  the  morning  of  September  8  in  the  lookout 
tower  of  the  Coast  Guard  station  at  Shark  Eiver  Inlet,  New  Jersey, 
who  first  sighted  the  fire  on  board  the  steamer  "Morro  Castle"  and 
who  reported  at  once  by  telephone  to  the  officer  in  charge,  Chief 
Boatswain's  Mate  M.  M.  Hymer.  Hymer  immediately  rang  the  alarm, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  city  fire  department,  and  though 
none  realized  at  the  moment  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  they  were 
off  in  five  minutes  to  the  rescue,  pausing  a  moment  for  Hymer  to 
answer  the  telephone  advising  him  that  an  SOS  call  had  just  been 
received  by  the  Naval  Radio  Station  stating  that  the  steamer  "Morro 
Castle"  was  afire  25  miles  south  of  Ambrose  Light  Vessel.  As  Hymer 
shoved  his  motor  lifeboat  into  the  water  he  directed  Stephen  Wilson 
and  another  enlisted  man  to  follow  in  a  picket  boat,  a  boat  which 
had  recently  been  seized  and  forfeited  for  carrying  contraband. 
Within  an  hour  the  Coast  Guard  crew  went  alongside  the  flaming 
ship,  the  first  help  to  reach  her,  and  for  the  next  hour  rescued  from 
the  water  87  persons  alive.  The  picket  boat  had,  in  the  meantime, 
reached  the  scene  also,  and  Stephen  Wilson  busied  himslelf  by  jump- 
ing overboard  in  the  sea  and  helping  those  who  were  too  exhausted 
to  climb  into  the  lifeboats,  picking  up  in  all,  alive  30  persons.  Dur- 
ing this  time  other  Coast  Guard  boats  arrived,  the  power  lifeboats 
from  the  Sandy  Hook  station  and  from  the  Squan  Beach  station, 
and  when  the  day's  work  was  completed  it  was  found  that  the  Coast 
Guardsmen  had  rescued  alive  a  total  of  137  persons;  had  picked 
86  of  the  dead  from  the  water,  fing-erprinted  them  and  turned  them 
over  to  relatives  and  had,  in  all,  given  help  to  a  total  of  301  persons 
who  had  been  on  board  the  "Morro  Castle."  As  fast  as  the  lifeboats 
were  filled  with  survivors  the  rescued  would  be  placed  aboard  pas- 
senger vessels  which  had  arrived  at  the  scene.  By  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Tampa"  and  the  patrol  boat 
"Cahoone"  arrived  on  the  scene  and  it  was  decided  to  tow  the  burn- 
ing hulk  into  lower  New  York  Harbor,  where  the  fire  could  be  fought 
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more  advantageously.  After  much  effort  in  the  increasing  heavy 
sea  and  northeast  gale,  a  towline  [was  finally  placed  on  board  the 
"Morro  Castle,"  12,000  tons  dead  weight,  and,  using  the  pilot  boat 
to  steer  the  helpless  craft,  the  "Tampa"  started  in  tow  toward  New 
York,  but  in  the  storm  the  tow  rope  soon  snapped,  with  the  result 
that  the  vessel  grounded  and  the  "Tampa's''  lifeboats  removed  the 
last  of  the  survivors. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  service,  I  served  on  a  vessel  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  based  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  with  cruising  area  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Florida  Straits.  During  the  winters 
of  1905-1906  and  1906-1907,  we  were  called  upon  to  render  aid 
in  a  number  of  marine  disasters  along  the  Graveyard  of  the  Coast. 
On  one  tragic  occasion  we  were  compelled  to  watch  one  by  one  the 
crew  drown,  too  weak  to  cling  longer,  too  numb  to  care,  as  their  vessel 
crashed  in  a  violent  storm  on  Hatteras,  Coast  Guardsmen  powerless 
to  aid  in  mountainous;  seas  50  and  60  feet  high. 

So  these  and  other  sad  but  impressive  memories  compel  us  to 
hope  that  you  meet  with  a  full  measure  of  success  in  your  noble 
work.     ( Applause. ) 

President  Moore:  You  have  read  about  this  "Morro  Castle" 
tragedy  and  may  have  your  own  conclusions,  but  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  you  by  Commander  Eeinburg  is  one  that  none  of  us  will 
ever  forget. 

We  thank  you  heartily,  Commander,  and  wish  you  to  carry  back 
to  the  Coast  Guard  in  Washington  our  appreciation  of  its  splendid 
work.  It  renders  noble  and  courageous  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  other  countries  who  come  to  our 
shores. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

President  Moore  :  Is  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  prepared 
to  report? 

Mr.  Small  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions  to 
submit  their  report  for  your  consideration  and  I  will  ask  your  indul- 
gence for  just  a  brief  explanation  regarding  these  resolutions. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  activity  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  resolutions  have  gradually  become  longer  and  longer,  in- 
volving as  they  have  the  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  acceding  to  the  requests  for  approval  of 
this  Association  that  come  to  your  Committee  from  all  along  the 
coast.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  resolutions  have,  from  year  to 
year  been  submitted ;  they  have  been  lengthened,  but  while  lengthened 
the  resolutions  have  served  a  useful  purpose  because  of  their  educa- 
tional value.    They  have  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  various 
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communities  more  interest  and  more  complete  detailed  knowledge 
of  their  own  local  improvements ;  but  this  year,  after  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  officers,  including  President  Moore,  and  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  has  omitted  substantially  all  of  the  reso- 
lutions regarding  those  insular  improvements  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  a  view  of  providing  and  covering  them  all  with  one 
general  resolution  reaffirming  the  past  resolutions  of  the  Association. 

With  that  explanation,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Committe,  I  now  offer  the  report  of  the  Committee 
and  ask  Mr.  Baxter  to  read  the  resolutions. 

(Mr.  Baxter  read  the  resolutions.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Submitted  by  Direction  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  by 
Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Chairman 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  is  assembled  in  the  City  of  Kichmond,  Virginia. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  Association  has  been  entertained  in 
the  'City  of  Bichmond  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  meetings.  Each 
of  these  was  made  attractive  by  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  the 
hospitality  tendered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  through  its 
Chief  Executive,  and  by  the  people  of  the  City  of  Bichmond  through 
their  official  and  accredited  representatives,.  We  express  the  hope 
that  our  hosts  have  received  even  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
conferred  upon  their  guests. 

This  Association,  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  1907,  dedicated  its  efforts  toward  the  consummation 
of  an  objective  which  it  has  always  believed  exemplified  a  work  of 
public  service.  This  objective  was  to  secure  from  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  their  approval,  and  from  the  Federal  Congress  the  neces- 
sary legislation  and  appropriations,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
an  intracoastal  waterway  from  New  England  to  Florida.  Public 
opinion  on  this  project  twenty-seven  years  ago  was  either  static  or 
in  opposition.  It  would  be  difficult  today  to  find  an  intelligent  citizen 
who  would  ■openly  minimize  the  value  to  commerce  of  this  intra- 
coastal waterway. 

Record  of  Achievement 

Without  inviting  the  charge  of  boastfulness,  this  Association  can 
with  pride  point  to  its  record  of  achievement.  This  waterway  did 
not  involve  the  construction  of  a  continuous  canal  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Boston  to  Florida,  is  indented 
by  numerous  bays  and  sounds,  and  by  the  wide  estuaries  of  many 
navigable  rivers.    It  was  only  necessary  to  connect  these  waters  by 
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the  excavation  of  adequate  canals,,  which  have  been  denominated 
"links,"    These  several  links  may  be  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  connecting  Boston  Bay  with  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  avoiding  the  hazards  of  the  ocean  around  Cape  Cod. 

(b)  A  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  connecting  New 
York  Harbor  with  the  Delaware  River,  effecting  a  saving  in  distance 
and  avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  outside  passage. 

(c)  A  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake 
Bay,  affording  access  from  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  including, 
among  others,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and 
Richmond. 

(d)  A  link  extending  southwardly  from  Norfolk,,  through  the 
inland  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  avoid- 
ing the  hazards  of  the  outside  passage  around  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Cape  Lookout. 

(e)  The  link  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  Cape  Fear 
River,  North  Carolina. 

(f)  The  link  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Georgetown  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

(g)  The  link  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  intersecting  many 
interior  sounds  and  bays,  to  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida. 

(h)  And  the  link  along  the  east  coast  of  Flordia  from  St.  Johns 
River  to  the  City  of  Miami. 

It  will  thus  be  noted  that  a  continuous  inside  navigable  route 
from  Boston  to  Miami  may  be  divided  into  eight  links. 

Connected  Link  by  Link 

All  of  the  above  links  have  been  approved  by  the  Engineers  and 
authorized  for  construction  by  the  Federal  Congress,  except  the  link 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  connecting  directly  the  great  port 
of  New  York  and  its  group  of  contiguous  ports  with  the  ports  on 
the  Delaware  River,  including  the  premier  City  of  Philadelphia.  We 
repeat  that  these  results  constitute  a  record  of  achievement  upon 
the  part  of  this  Association,  although  it  is  freely  admitted  that  such 
results  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  inherent  merits 
of  this  intracoastal  waterway. 

This  Association,  at  its  annual  meetings,  has  endeavored  to  so 
formulate  the  resolutions  adopted  at  each  meeting  as  to  make  them 
both  educational  and  comprehensive.  To  illustrate,  the  various  ports 
and  subsidiary  improvements,  and  ports  located  upon  navigable  rivers, 
have  been  referred  to  in  such  resolutions  in  such  way  as  to  demon- 
strate their  merits  as  feeders  and  beneficiaries  of  the  intracoastal 
waterway  as  a  whole.    The  resolutions  herein  submitted  will  omit 
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the  most  of  these  specific  projects,,  and  will  be  limited  to  the  presen- 
tation of  essential  phases  and  links  in  the  intracoastal  waterway, 
tog-ether  with  a  discussion  of  policies  affecting'  water  transportation. 

The  Missing  Link 

This  Association,  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and  since,  has 
advocated  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
connecting  New  York  Harbor  with  the  Delaware  Biver.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  surveys  and  reports  of  this  project  under  authority 
of  Congress,  in  which  varying  dimensions  for  such  a  canal  were 
recommended.  The  present  trend  of  public  opinion  favors  a  canal 
with  a  minimum  navigable  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  with  adequate 
width  as  best  adapted  to  the  type  of  vessels  which  would  use  this 
canal. 

We  submit  a  few  outstanding  reasons  why  the  construction  of 
such  canal  should  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  receive  the  authorization  of  the  Congress : 

(a)  Every  link  in  the  intracoastal  waterway  between  Boston 
and  Miami  has  been  approved  and  authorized  by  Congress  except 
this  canal  across  New  Jersey.  The  necessity  for  a  continuous  inside 
route  between  Boston  and  Florida  is  obvious. 

(b)  It  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  would  use 
this  waterway,  with  the  resultant  tonnage  and  value  thereof,  would 
justify  the  expenditure  involved  in  its  construction.  Without  intend- 
ing to  disparage  any  other  link  in  the  intracoastal  waterway,  it  is 
apparent,  from  its  geographic  location,  from  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  industrial  area  which  it  intersects,  and  from  the  through 
traffic  to  and  from  the  North  and  the  South  which  would  use  such 
a  canal,  that  it  would  soon  establish  itself  as  the  most  potential  of 
all  the  separate  links  in  the  volume  of  traffic  which  it  would  invite. 

(c)  The  hazards  of  the  ocean  passage  between  Delaware  Bay 
and  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  additional  distance  as  compared  by 
the  canal  route,  constitute  another  important  factor. 

(d)  And  its  inherent  value  as  an  additional  arm  of  defense  to 
the  area  occupied  by  many  important  cities  and  myriads  of  industrial 
units,  make  its  construction  an  element  of  national  concern. 

We  submit  that  its  immediate  construction  is  of  such  outstanding 
value  as  an  instrumentality  of  transportation  and  a  measure  of 
national  defense  as  to  command  the  intelligent  and  unselfish  con- 
sideration of  all  good  citizens. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal 

A  favorable  report  was  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
March  3,  1931,  recommending  the  further  improvement  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  by  increasing  the!  depth  to  thirty  feet,  with  corresponding 
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increase  in  width,  including-  the  improvement  of  the  approaches 
thereto,  and  also  recommending  the  reconstruction  of  certain  bridges 
across  that  canal,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $23,250,000.  (See 
House  Document  No.  795,  Seventy-first  Congress,  third  session.) 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  allotted  toward  the  cost 
of  such  improvement  the  sum  of  $5,'618,000. 

We  approve  this  work  of  improvement,  and  recommend  that  such 
additional  funds  may  be  provided  as  will  make  continuous  such  work 
of  improvement  until  its  completion. 

Inland  Waterway  from  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  a  report  dated  December  6,  1933, 
recommended  the  further  improvement  of  the  above  waterway  by 
increasing  the  depth  to  twenty-seven  feet,  with  corresponding,  in- 
crease in  width,  and  the  further  improvement  of  the  approaches 
thereto,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,500,000.  (See  House  Committee  Docu- 
ment No.  24,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session.) 

We  recommended  to  the  Congress  the  authorization  of  this  pro- 
jected improvement,  and  its  early  completion  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  commerce. 

Extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Waterway  to  Key  West 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  on  June  29,  1932,  submitted  a  report 
recommending  the  extension  of  the  above  waterway  toward  Key 
West,  with  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $130,000. 
(See  House  Committee  Document  No.  44,  Seventy-second  Congress, 
first  session.) 

We  recommended  the  authorization  of  this  project  by  Congress 
in  the  next  Eiver  and  Harbor  bill. 

Public  Works  Administration  and  Allotments  for 
Federal  Projects 

There  has  been  presented  to  this  Convention  a  letter  from  Major- 
General  E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Hon.  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Association.  It  comprises  a  most 
interesting  recital  of  the  improvements  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  which  we  have  compiled  the  following1  interesting*  statements : 

The  P.  W.  A.  has  allotted  to  118  river  and  harbor  projects  for 
the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935  the  sum  of  $342,000,000!. 

In  addition,  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  appropriated  $24,000,000 
for  maintenance  of  river  and  harbor  projects,,  and  $29,000,000  for 
flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Of  the  total  of  $342,000,000  allotted,  $274,100,000  was  for  river 
and  harbor  projects,  and  $67,900,000  was  for  flood  control. 

Of  the   $274,100,000   allotted   exclusively  for  river   and  harbor 
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projects,  the  sum  of  $37,436,000  was  allotted  for  river  and  harbor 
projects  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  append  hereto,  marked  "Appendix  A,"  that  portion  of  General 
Markham's  letter  which  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  a  "progress 
report"  upon  the  various  projects  entering  into  or  being  directly  a 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway.  For  these,  as  indicated, 
the  allotments  have  been  $37,436,000 — about  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  whole  country. 

Gulf -Atlantic  Ship  Canal 

The  great  intracoastal  system  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  together  with  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway,  should  be  connected ;  and  this  Association 
again  renews  its  recommendation  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed Gulf-Atlantic  Ship  Canal  across  the  State  of  Florida,  along 
such  route,  and  of  such  dimensions,  as  shall  be  finally  recommended 
by  the  Engineers. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal  System 

The  Empire  State  earned  an  enviable  distinction  by  the  recon- 
struction and  improvement  of  its  barge  canal  system.  Time  and 
experience  have  demonstrated  that  further  improvement  is  essential. 
The  clearance  below  the  numerous  bridges  across  this  canal  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  type  of  barge  essential  for  navigating  the  Great  Lakes 
with  safety.    Many  of  these  bridges  should  be  raised. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  canals  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum 
depth  of  14  feet,  thereby  making  the  depth  comparable  with  the 
present  canalization  depth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.,  Whether  these 
improvements  shall  be  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or  by  the 
Federal  Government,  should  be  determined  in  the  interest  of  national 
commerce. 

Commerce  upon  the  New  York  State  barge  canals  shows  a  com- 
mendable increase.  In  1925  they  had  a  commerce  of  less  than 
2,000,000  tons  which  had  increased  in  1933  to  4,000,000  tons,  and  the 
current  year  shows  a  further  increase. 

New  York  Harbor  and  Channels 

It  is  only  necessary  to  make  brief  reference  to  this,  great  harbor 
and  its  large  overseas  commerce.  It  has  a  controlling  depth  of  40 
feet  from  the  sea  and  up  the  Hudson  River  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  40-foot  channel  is  being  widened  to  the  full  distance  from 
pierhead  line  to  pierhead  line  as  far  north  as  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ultimate  objective  must  be  for  a  depth 
of  40  feet  for  the  entire  river  between  the  New  Jersey  and  Manhattan 
shores. 
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Further  improvements  which  should  be  initiated  immediately, 
are  the  30-foot  channel  along*  the  New  Jersey  waterfront  of  the 
Hudson  River  at  Weehawken-Edgewater,  the  provision  of  additional 
anchorage  areas  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  present  Upper  Bay 
anchorage,  deepening  of  Staten  Island  Sound  to  35  feet,  and  com- 
pletion of  adequate  channels  in  the  various  inlets  and  rivers  tributary 
to  the  harbor  for  the  cheap  carriage  of  fuel  and  other  necessities  of 
life  to  the  11,000,000  people  of  the  district. 

The  maintenance  of  New  York  Harbor  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  The  disposition  of  floating  and  drift  material  in  the  harbor 
is  important.  We  recommend  to  the  Federal  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  shall  provide  for  local  co-operation  for 
removing  this  drift  material  to  some  designated  location  where 
proper  disposition  may  be  made  of  same.  The  disposition  of  aban- 
doned vessels  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  such  legis- 
lation by  the  Federal  Congress  should  provide  for  their  segregation 
at  some  designated  locality  where  they  may  be  destroyed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Under  present  conditions  they  constitute  a  menace 
to  navigation  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  harbor. 

The  increased  dependence  of  householders  and  industries  upon 
New  York  Harbor  channels  for  fuel  supplies  requires  that  adequate 
ice-breaker  tugs  be  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
these  channels  open  to  navigation  during  the  winter  months. 

The  James  River 

By  reason  of  its  strategic  location,  the  importance  of  the  area 
intersected  by  it,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  navigable  portion 
thereof  extends  to  the  capital  city  of  Richmond,  and  the  unusual 
facilities  for  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  through  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  the  ocean,  the  James  River  has  always  been  regarded 
as  worthy  of  improvement  and  susceptible  of  a  large  commerce.  In 
1930  Congress  adopted  the  present  project,  which  consists  of  a  chan- 
nel 25  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide  from  mouth  to  Hopewell,  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles;  a  channel  25  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  from 
Hopewell  to  the  Richmond  Deep  Water  Terminal,  a  distance  of 
17.8  miles ;  and  a  channel  18  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  to  the 
Richmond  Lock  gates,  a  distance  of  3.8  miles.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  project  has  been  about  65  per  cent,  completed,  which 
includes  the  substantial  completion  of  the  project  from  the  mouth 
to  Hopewell.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  two  sections  above 
Hopewell.  One  of  the  more  important  is  the  completion  of  the 
Turkey  Island  cut-off,  made  possible  by  the  allotment  of  the  sum  of 
$595,000  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  For  various  reasons 
the  adoption  of  the  existing  project  was  delayed  by  Congress,  and 
the  completion  of  the  project  should  proceed  more  rapidly.  We 
urge  Congress  to  make  appropriations  necessary  for  continuous  work 
12 
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to  the  end  that  the  entire  project  shall  be  completed.  We  anticipate 
that  after  the  provision  of  an  adequate  channel,  a  large  coastwise 
and  over-seas  commerce  will  develop  on  the  James  River.  We  con- 
gratulate the  City  of  Richmond  upon  its  enterprise  in  recognizing 
the  necessity  for  modern  terminal  facilities,  to  be  physically  con- 
nected with  all  the  railroads  serving  the  City  of  Eichmond,  and  with 
the  connecting  highways. 

Pawtucket  (Seekonk)  River,  R.  I. 

The  attention  of  this  Association  has  been  directed  to  a  neces- 
sary improvement  on  the  Pawtucket  River,  which  shall  include  the 
removal  of  Bold  Point  and  a  deeper  and  wider  channel  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The  existing  and 
potential  commerce  upon  this  river,  which  serves  an  important  indus- 
trial area,  appears  to  this  Association  as  sufficient  justification  for 
the  foregoing  improvement.  We  commend  to  the  Engineers  and  to 
the  Congress,  favorable  consideration  of  this  projected  improvement. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty 

This  Association  continues  its  strenuous  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty,  and 
commends  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  its  rejection  thereof 
during  the  current  year,  and  urges  its  continued  rejection  in  the 
event  that  it  is  again  submitted  for  consideration. 

And  also,  that  before  the  treaty  is  again  considered  by  the 
Senate  that  a  thorough  economic  survey  of  all  phases  of  the  project 
be  made. 

Pleasure  Yachts 

The  number  of  pleasure  yachts  in  service,,  and  the  increasing 
number  which  move  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  the  South,  and  particularly  to  the  State  of  Florida,  during 
the  winter  season,  and  their  annual  return  to  their  home  waters, 
entitle  this  type  of  boats  to  national  consideration.  Pleasure  yachts 
have  been  particularly  handicapped  by  the  closing  of  the  old  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  an 
adequate  canal  across  New  Jersey,  which  constitutes  an  additional 
reason  for  the  construction  of  this  "missing  link." 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  constituting  a  consolidation  of 
what  were  formerly  designated,  as  the  "Life  Saving  Service,"  and 
the  "Revenue  Cutter  Service,"  has  borne  an  honorable  part  in  the 
public  service.  In  the  saving  of  life  and  property,  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tariff  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  police  laws  affect- 
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ing  the  ocean  and  our  inland  waterways,  the  officers  and  personnel 
of  the  Coast  Guard  are  rendering-  a  valuable  and  distinctive  service, 
which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  this  Association  to  recognize. 

Co-ordination  of  Transportation  Facilities 

This  Association  has  heretofore  advocated  co-ordinated  trans- 
portation. The  several  public  utilities  serving  as  common  carriers 
of  passengers  and  products  can  render  more  effective  service  to  the 
public  by  co-ordinating"  their  several  facilities.  There  should  be  no 
unfair  practices  or  injurious  rivalry  between  the  railroads,  the 
water  carriers,  the  motor  vehicles  upon  the  highways  or  the  air- 
ways. Each  instrumentality  of  transportation  is  a  public  servant, 
and  should  be  dedicated  to  the  public  service.  We  repeat  the  obvious 
deduction  that  they  can  render  the  most  effective  public  service 
when  acting  jointly  rather  than  separately.  We  commend  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  which  shall  tend 
to  promote  a  more  efficient  co-ordinated  service. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army 

During  the  space  of  a  century,  the  Congress  has  entrusted  to 
the  Chief  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  duties  of  studying  all  engi- 
neering- problems  connected  with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  the  recommendation  of  improvements  found  to  be  worthy, 
and  the  engineering  work  involved  in  the  construction  of  those  that 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The  fidelity,  the  skill  and 
the  integrity  which  the  officers  of  the  Corps  and  their  civilian  asso- 
ciates of  the  Army  Engineer  organization  have  devoted  to  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  have  been  so  dependable  and  the  results 
achieved  have  been  so  conspicuously  successful  as  to  command  the 
unstinted  respect  and  admiration  of  that  great  body  of  American 
citizens  familiar  with  this  work.  Appropriations  by  Congress,  aggre- 
gating many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  efficiently 
and  effectively  applied,  so  that  we  now  have  a  well  planned  river 
and  harbor  system,  wdiich  upon  completion  will  be  unequalled  by  any 
other  like  system  of  comparable  extent  in  the  world. 

The  energy  and  ability  of  the  Army  Engineer  organization  has 
been  illustrated  prominently  in  great  works  like  the  Panama  Canal 
and  in  every  branch  of  engineering  connected  with  transportation 
or  river  regulation  and  development. 

This  Association  desires  to  express  its  complete  confidence  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  approval  of  its  work.  We  believe  it  wise 
to  utilize  as  fully  as  practicable  the  great  talent  and  ability  of  this 
unexcelled  organization  in  all  the  important  engineering  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  wTar. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  requested 
to  forward  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
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of  War,  at  an  early  date,  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  includ- 
ing the  resolution  regarding  the  New  Jersey  Canal ;  also,  that  he 
forward  similar  copies  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
U.  S.,  after  the  assembling  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  that 
in  each  instance  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate letters. 

Status  of  Ports  Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

This  Association  favors  legislation  by  the  Federal  Congress  giv- 
ing ports  the  same  status  as  localities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Re-affirmation  of  Previous  Recommendations 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  and  of  space,  your  Committee  have 
omitted  the  recommendation  of  certain  ancillary  or  subordinate 
projects  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  connected  with  or  serving  as 
feeders  to  the  trunk  line  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  Association  re-affirm  all  its  previous  recommendations 
of  such  projects. 

Resolutions  of  Thanks 

The  members  of  this  Association  again  have  the  privilege  of 
expressing  their  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  Richmond  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  their  cordial  welcome.  To 
His  Excellency,  Honorable  George  C.  Peery,  Governor,  and  to  Honor- 
able J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  we  extend 
thanks  for  their  distinguished  i^resence  and  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  Old  Dominion  and  its  capital  city. 

The  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  particularly  earned 
our  recognition  and  gratitude  for  the  efficient,  helpful  and  cordial 
program  arranged  for  this  occasion.  Nothing  was  left  undone  which 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  the  delegates. 
"The  personnel  of  the  entire  Committee  have  earned  our  thanks. 

Cordial  thanks  are  also  rendered  to  the  Richmond  Ladies'  Re- 
ception Committee.  Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  admiration 
by  the  ladies  attending  this  Convention  for  the  cordial  and  gracious 
entertainment  extended  by  the  Ladies'  Reception  Committee. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  press  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
as  represented  by  the  Times-Dispatch  and  the  News-Leader.  These 
newspapers,  and  the  press  associations,  have  intelligently  covered 
our  proceedings. 

We  make  acknowledgment  to  the  Chesapeake  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  having  arranged  for  the  transportation  of  delegates  from 
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Philadelphia  and  points  north,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway,  to  the  City 
of  Richmond  and  return.  The  courteous  consideration  of  each  of 
these  common  carriers  has  earned  our  thanks. 

Mb.  Small  :  By  direction  of  the  Committee  I  move  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions. 

Mrs.  Acker  (of  Pennsylvania)  :    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:    Is  there  discussion? 

All  in  favor  will  say  "aye."    Those  opposed  "no." 

The  "ayes"  have  it;  the  motion  is  carried;  it  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  Bates,  may  I  ask  you  if  you  will  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  ready  for  the  afternoon  session? 

Mr;.  Bates  :  Yes. 

President  Moore  :  Then,  with  that  to  look  forward  to,  we  will 
recess  until  two-thirty  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon  recess  was  had  as  indicated.) 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  19,  1934 

President  Mooke  :  The  Chair  will  take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  Colonel  Ardery  to  come  forward  for  a  moment.  This, 
of  course,  with  apologies  to  the  young  lady  who  sits  by  the  Colonel. 
(Applause.) 

The  Colonel  advises  us  that  he  would  rather  remain  with  the 
audience  than  come  to  the  platform.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Army,  picking  them  out,  to  show  we  are  still  with 
them.  Colonel  Ardery  will  make  his  bow  and  return  to  his  post  of 
duty.  (Applause.) 

Colonel  Aedery  :    It  is  a  post  of  pleasure,  rather  than  duty. 

President  Moore:  The  Colonel  is  gallant.  His,  he  says,  is  a 
post  of  pleasure,  rather  than  of  duty. 

The  Sergeant-;at-Arms  will  kindly  escort  to  the  platform  the 
man  who  made  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Wilmington,  famous, 
while  he  was  host  to  the  Convention  a  few  years  ago.  (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Mayor  Blair,  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.    You  have  heard  of  him.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Long,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
will  you  come  forward?  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  would  like  to  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Rich- 
mond Committee.  I  fear  he  was  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions. 
We  want  him  to  have  full  credit  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
shown  us. 
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Mr.  Umlauf  :  You  have  made  a  mistake.  I  am  not  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.    Mr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Rice  carried  the  labors. 

President  Moore:  The  Chair  stands  corrected.  Mr.  Umlauf  is 
President  of  the  Councilmanic  body.  We  do  not  underrate  Mr.  Jewett 
and  Mr.  Pice.  (Applause.) 

Ladies,  our  good  friend  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  is 
obliged  to  depart  shortly.  He  has  an  appointment  in  North  Carolina 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  enjoy  and  appreciate  this  fine  young  American.  We  have  admired 
him  not  only  for  his  manly  and  statesmanlike  qualities,  but  his 
admirable  appreciation  of  the  waterways  situation  along  the  coast. 
He  is  on  the  program  to  address  us  on  the  subject  of  "Wilmington 
and  the  Cape  Fear  Piver,"  but  while  we  have  tied  this  tag  on  the 
Mayor,  we  will  let  him  run  free  on  any  subject  he  chooses  to  discuss. 

Mayor  Blair,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  (Applause.) 


WILMINGTON  AND  THE  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER 

Hon.  Walter  H.  Blair,  Mayor  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

I  have  no  ready  speech  and  so,  "out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh." 

You  have  heard  so  many  talks  discussing  the  inland  waterways 
on  the  far  north  to  the  southernmost  part  of  our  coast  that  I  find 
myself  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  two  traveling  salesmen  in 
North  Carolina  a  good  many  years  ago  before  we  had  our  system 
of  fine  roads.  The  automobile  and  train  schedules  were  rather 
irregular  in  those  days.  The  drummers  traveled  by  horse  and  buggy 
and  one  stormy  day  they  found  they  could  not  make  the  town  in 
which  they  had  decided  to  spend  the  night  and  so  they  stopped  at 
a  farm  house  on  the  way.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  good  old  farmer 
before  retiring  each  evening  to  call  his  family  around  for  evening 
prayer  and  it  was  also  the  custom  of  the  old  farmer  to  ask  each 
one  present  to  recite  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  The  only  verse  either 
one  of  them  could  think  of  was  the  shortest  verse  in  the  Bible, 
"Jesus  Wept,"  and  without  knowing  it  or  without  either  one  know- 
ing what  the  other  would  say,  the  old  farmer  called  on  them  and 
the  first  said  "Jesus  wept"  and  the  other  one  scratched  his  head,  kind 
of  thinking,  and  then  he  said  "He  sure  did"  (laughter),  and  so  to 
all  the  fine  speeches  that  have  already  been  delivered  on  the  water- 
ways I  would  like  to  say  "They  sure  did." 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  subject  of  "Wilmington  and  the 
Cape  Fear  Piver."  At  the  present  time  all  the  projects  within  our 
district  have  been  completed ;  the  section  of  the  inland  waterway 
from  Beaufort  on  the  north  to  Little  Piver,  South  Carolina,  being 
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completed  and  now  under  maintenance.  That  waterway  is  being 
now  and  has  been  used  and  its  use  is  increasing"  from  month  to 
month  in  the  matter  of  traffic  over  it,  and  the  only  thing-  there 
is  is  some  shoaling-  and  the  Government  has  its  dredge  at  work  doing- 
away  with  the  shoals. 

We  also  are  enjoying-  the  thirty-foot  depth  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  from  Wilmington  to  the  sea,  and  have  encountered  some  shoal- 
ing there,  but  Government  dredges  also  are  at  work  in  the  river 
and  the  full  thirty  feet  will  be  restored. 

We  have  some  new  work  going  on  between  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville ;  the  Government  has  appropriated  sufficient  money  to 
repair  the  two  existing  locks  and  dams  in  the  river  and  also  to 
build  the  third  lock,  which  will  insure  proper  depth  from  Wilmington 
to  Fayetteville,  100  miles. 

So  much  for  our  waterways  as  they  exist  in  our  district. 

There  are  other  things,  however,  in  which  we  are  vitally  in- 
terested. I  refer  first  to  the  missing  link,  that  section  of  the  canal 
which  needs  to  be  cut  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  No  southern 
port  could  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  that  they  should  reap  from 
the  waterways  that  have  been  supplied  to  them  until  the  missing 
link  has  been  provided.  It  is  just  exactly,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, like  cutting  the  body  half  in  two  :  New  York,,  the  chief  port 
of  the  United  States,  means  much  to  the  southern  ports  and  we  have 
a  great  many  commodities  we  would  like  to  supply  to  New  York 
and  the  northern  ports  and  they  likewise  have  a  lot  of  things  we 
would  like  to  get  through  the  inland  waterways. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  South  is  lumber.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible  for  a  southern  port  to  obtain  barge 
rates  in  the  Port  of  New  York.  We  can  only  go  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia and  from  that  point  the  lumber  has  to  be  transferred  to  rail- 
roads and  carried  on  to  its.  destination.  Of  course,  we  could  send 
the  boats  out  on  the  high  seas,  but  sea.  transportation  is  much  more 
expensive  and  dangerous  and  our  southern  ports  are  very  much  in 
the  hope  that  the  Government  will  recognize  the  need,  of  the  missing 
link,  not  only  from  these  States  through  which  it  might  pass  to 
advantage,  but  they  must  realize  that  they  cannot  get  the  tonnage 
at  our  southern  ports  that  they  otherwise  could ;  there  is  tonnage 
there  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  if  the  missing  link  were  supplied. 

Another  thing ;  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  Treaty.  Of  course,  we  folks  clown  South  are  largely 
Democratic  and  some  folks,  might  wonder  why  we  would  object  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty.  First  of  all,  my  friends,  we  feel  that  we 
are  free-born  American  citizens  and  that  we  should  stand  for  those 
things  which  mean  the  upbuilding  not  only  of  our  own  section  and 
State,  but  the  entire  United  States  of  America.  This  morning  you 
heard  the  representative  of  the  Mayor  of  the  great  City  of  Buffalo 
tell  you  that  the  Port  of  Buffalo  would  be  practically  destroyed  if 
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the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  were  enacted  or  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  are  not  willing  that  any  southern  port  or  any 
port  in  the  United  States  should  suffer  through  an  unjust  treaty. 
There  is  no  political  significance  to  the  opposition  of  southern 
Senators  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty,,  but  we  are  not  willing,  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  gentlemen,  that  they  should  be  strangled 
by  a  British  cord  in  the  shape  of  a  waterway  through  some  other 
country,  built  with  American  money  and  yet  using  labor  of  another 
country.  (Applause.) 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  America  for  Americans  (appluase), 
and  we  will  not  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  money  that  is  needed  so 
much  for  the  development  of  waterways  within  our  own  country 
spent  in  a  country  that  belongs  to  another  nation. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty 
that  if  they  are  hunting  additional  business — and  we  deny  that  they 
can  find  additional  business  through  the  treaty — but  did  it  ever  occur 
to  the  proponents  of  that  treaty  that  if  they  would  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  help  us  provide  the  missing  link  across  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  that  they  might  have  in  the  Southland  a  great  market 
which  now  is  practically  unopen  to  them  so  far  as  waterways  are 
concerned? 

We  have  heard  much  in  Eichmond  of  early  American  history 
and  at  no  city  in  which  the  Convention  is  held  from  year  to  year 
have  we  heard  quite  so  much,  and  justly  so,  we  also  hear  much  of 
early  American  history  wherever  we  go  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
We  are  proud  of  the  history  of  our  forefathers  and  we  realize  that 
our  country  today  is  just  exactly  what  it  is  because  our  forefathers 
suffered  and  sacrificed  and  we,  as  patriotic  American  citizens,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  come  from  the  North  or  the  South  or  the  East 
or  the  West,  are  not  willing  to  surrender  one  of  the  principles  for 
which  our  forefathers  bled  and  died. 

I  say  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  many  of  us  feel  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Treaty  is  the  most  damnable  instrument,  one  of  the  most 
damnable  instruments  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  the  Senators 
from  North  Carolina  voted  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  my  opinion,  they  will  have  the  courage  and  the  foresight 
to  vote  against  it  if  it  should  come  up  again. 

There  are  questions  involving  possibly  international  peace  should 
the  treaty  be  adopted  ;  there  are  questions  which  involve  the  indus- 
trial development  of  our  great  country,  and  there  is  the  one  great 
question,  the  eternal  question,  of  justice  to  our  own  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has  already  made  its 
report,  but  this  is  such  a  paramount  question,  the  treaty  with  regard 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  and  we  know  that  the  proponents  of 
that  treaty  are  still  working  clay  and  night,  and  it  is  most  necessary 
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for  us  not  to  think  that  the  battle  has  been  won,  but  to  realize  it 
has  just  begun,  and  the  members  of  this  Organization  must  stand 
alert  and  ready  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  again  fight  that  that  treaty 
may  be  defeated,  and,  if  I  may,  and  am  not  out  of  order  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  present  this  resolution : 

"Resolved*  That  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of 
December.  1933,  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Treaty,  be  approved  by  this  Convention  and  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee then  appointed  be  continued  and  that  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
S.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  be  authorized  to  add  to  the  Committee 
at  least  one  member  from  each  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States  or  as  he 
sees  fit."  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mayor 
Blair,  offers  the  resolution  he  has  just  read.  Under  the  rule,  all 
resolutions  read  on  the  floor  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions without  debate,  but  the  Committee  has  already  reported  ;  its 
report  has  been  adopted.  In  that  report  is  a  further  resolution 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty,  a  resolution  practically  ratifying 
the  action  taken  at  Philadelphia  in  the  great  conference  held  there, 
so  that  this  resolution  is  in  furtherance  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Convention.    The  Chair  therefore  holds  

Mr.  Small  (interposing)  :  I  would  move  that  the  rule  be  sus- 
pended and  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  be  considered  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association. 

President  Moore  :  That  may  be  a  simpler  way.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  hold  that  this  was  in  furtherance  of  a  resolution  adopted. 
However,  it  will  simplify  the  matter,  it  being  seconded,  as  the  Chair 
understands,  by  

Mrs.  Bolton  (Virginia)  :    I  will  second  it. 

President  Moore  :  The  lady  from  Virginia  seconds  the  motion. 
All  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Small,  will  say  "aye."  There  is  no  "no,"  and  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
The  resolution  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  be  put  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mayor 
Blair,  of  North  Carolina,  will  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed  will  say  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it  ;  it  is  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mayor  Blair  :  Now  I  must  go,  but  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
one  moment,.  I  want  to  express  to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  the  high  regard  and  respect 
that  I  hold  for  them,  and  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  most 
pleasant  indeed  to  have  you  gathered  again  together  and  to  have 
met  with  you  on  this  occasion.    I  also  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
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looking-  forward  to  seeing  each  and  every  one  of  you  again  in  Boston 
next  year,  and,  until  then,  God  bless  you  every  one.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  I  think  the  audience  evidences  its  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  the  speaker  has  said.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Small. 

Mr.  Small  :  It  is  our  information  that  our  old  colleague  and 
friend,  Colonel  Eoyall,  underwent  an  operation  at  the  hospital  here 
in  the  city  on  yesterday,  and  I  think  a  message  from  his  old  com- 
rades and  friends  on  this  day  would  be  agreeable,  and  I  therefore 
move  that  the  Association  transmit  to  Colonel  Eoyall  its  sympathies, 
good  wishes,  and  hopes  for  an  early  recovery,  and  that  Mrs.  Bolton, 
a  director  and  a  member  of  this  Association,  be  directed,  in  the  name 
of  the  Association,  to  transmit  this  message  to  Colonel  Eoyall,  accom- 
panying it  with  some  appropriate  flowers. 

President  Moore:  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  before  you ;  obviously  it  needs  no  second.  We  will  amplify 
it  slightly  and  say  that  the  motion  is  that  the  lady  from  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  shall  confer  together  and 
prepare  a  message  of  sympathy  to  be  forwarded  to  our  old  friend, 
Augustine  Eoyall.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
the  suggestion  is  agreed  to.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Bolton  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Small  to  act  as  Vice-Chairman. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Knipe  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Mrs.  Knipe  :  We,  the  ladies  of  the  Auxiliary,  have  planned  to 
send  Colonel  Eoyall  some  flowers ;  this  afternoon  was  the  appointed 
time,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  with  all  our  sympathy,  love, 
and  prayers  for  a  speedy  recovery.  I  want  to  thank  the  ladies  of 
Eichmond  for  their  very  generous  and  cordial  invitations  and  for 
the  many  pleasures  they  have  afforded  us. 

Our  Auxiliary  President  has  been  unable  to  be  with  us  today, 
and  I  know  she  has  regretted  very  much  that  fact,  but  I  wanti  to  say 
that  we  have  a  very  splendid  organization  of  160  ladies  

Mr.  Small  (interposing)  :    That  is  fine. 

Mrs.  Knipe  :  We  have  an  attendance  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
each  month;  we  meet  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  the  second  Monday 
of  each  month.  We  have  pleasant  sessions  all  through  the  year  and 
very  lovely  times.  Through  the  courtesy  of  our  Mayor,  we  occa- 
sionally ride  up  and  down  the  Delaware  Eiver,  reviewing  our  port. 
On  such  occasions  we  are  generally  reviewed  and  safeguarded  by 
Director  Seeds.    Thus,  we  study  our  home  waterways. 

President  Moore  :  '"It  is  inevitable  when  a  lady  makes  an 
eloquent  speech,  that  she  is  supported  by  Mr.  Small.  (Applause.) 
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Me.  Small  :  Inadvertently  the  lady  from  Philadelphia,  who  made 
such  an  interesting  talk  and  contribution,  neglected  one  speaker : 
she  referred  to  Director  Seeds  and  the  delightful  ladies  of  the 
Auxiliary  going  up  and  down  the  Delaware  

President  Moore  (interposing)  :    They  are  studying  geography. 

Mb.  Small:  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  intimation,  even  in- 
directly, militating  against  the  hospitality  of  Director  Seeds  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  want  to  know  if  luncheon  was  served 
by  him. 

Mrs.  Kntpe  :    That  is  absolutely  true. 

Peesident  Moore:  The  Chair  will  ask  Dr.  Husted  to  escort 
Mr.  Neil  S.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  platform. 

Is  Mr.  Buckman,  of  Florida,  here?  (Applause.) 

Will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  look  about  for  Commodore  Schmidt, 
of  the  Waterways  League  of  America?  (Applause.) 

Now,  we  will  have  one  or  two  five-minute  addresses  in  response 
to  the  call  of  States,  and,  first  of  all,  I  will  call  on  the  Hon.  Howard 
M.  Long,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 


MR.  LONG  RESPONDS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Chairmian,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  feel  somewhat  handicapped  in  talking  to  a  Convention  of  you 
Hoiks  this  afternoon,  because  my  mind  is  so  full  of  Virginia  history 
that  I  have  to  keep  reassuring"  myself  that  we  still  have  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  in  Boston  the 
taxi  driver  assured  me  that  Independence  Hall  was  located  there,,  but 
I  told  him  "We  will  give  you  everything  else  but  not  Independence 
Hall ;  that  remains  in  Philadelphia." 

Another  thing  that  is  more  of  a  handicap  I  find  is  the  great 
hospitality  and  fellowship  which  you  people  have  extended  to  us, 
and  to  best  exemplify  what  I  mean  I  want  to  tell  you  a  somewhat 
contrasting  story  of  two  Scotchmen ;  one  was  a  Highlander  and  the 
other  was  a  Lowlander,  and  they  met  in  a  British  tavern.  Each  was 
waiting  for  the  other  to  invite  him  to  have  a  drink ;  being  Scotch 
both  were  loath  to  extend  the  invitation.  Finally,  the  Highlander 
told  the  other  chap  that  he  was  reminded  of  his  experiences  in 
South  Africa,  how  on  one  occasion  he  was  on  a  lion  hunt  and  suddenly 
a  lion  came  crashing  through  the  jungle  and  how  he  raised  his  trusty 
rifle  and  shot  the  lion  through  the  "eurs,"  immediately  the  Low- 
lander  said,  "Eurs,,  what  is  eurs?"  The  Highlander  immediately 
replied,  "Mine  is  whiskey."  (Laughter.) 

I  am  also  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  under  the  in- 
structions of  our  Mayor,,  in  your  presence,  I  am  speaking  to  set 
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straight  before  this  Convention  Philadelphia's  very  popular  Director 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries. 

Before  I  came  to  Eichmond  I  knew  Director  Seeds  was  the 
Admiral  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  hut  after  listening  to  his  speech 
I  find  that  Mayor  Moore  has  also  made  him  our  City's  commissary 
officer.  I  know  a  few  things  about  this  popular  Director.  I  know 
when  he  speaks  about  getting  his  lobster  from  New  England  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  gets  them  from  my  home  town  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater.  And  when  he  speaks  about  getting  his  "spots"  from 
Norfolk  he  really  gets  "Cape  May  Goodies"  from  Cape  May,  and 
although  he  may  get  his  canvasback  ducks  from  Maryland,  he  does 
not  get  his  terrapin  from  Virginia  for  I  have  repeatedly  heard  him 
tell  how  he  raises  his  terrapin  at  his  summer  home  in  New  Jersey, 

Now  in  order  to  explain  these  inconsistencies  and  to  be  charit- 
able to  Director  Seeds,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  hisi  remarks  about 
his  unfortunate  experience  on  the  sleeping  car  last  evening.  He  told* 
you  how  he  was  jostled  around  but  he  did  not  tell  you  that  he 
bumped  his  head  and  a  for  a  while  was  suffering  from  a  slight 
concussion.  I  was  worried  about  him  when  I  first  heard  him  speak, 
but  when  later  I  saw  him  refuse  a  glass  of  water  and  heard  his 
speech  about  the  ladies,  one  that  I  had  heard  so  many  times  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  sincere,  then  I  was  convinced  that  he  had  returned 
to  normalcy. 

I  have  been  given  the  task  of  responding  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  introduced  as  a  Pennsylvania  Legislator,  but  I  am  only  one  of 
208  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  I  am  qualified  to  talk  about  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Delaware  River,  because  I  am  the  only  son  of  a  Delaware 
River  pilot,  the  grandson  of  another  and  the  great,  great  grandson 
of  another  and  for  about  175  years  my  ancestors  have  been  pilots 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  One  was  piloting  at  the  time  the 
first  foreign  merchant  vessel  came  into  the  capes  of  the  Delaware 
and  from  that  time  on  some  one  of  my  family  has  been  navigating 
these  waters. 

But  when  I  speak  about  the  modern  Port  of  Philadelphia  I  think 
of  our  good  friend  Mayor  Moore.  He  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called 
"the  Father  of  the  Modern  Port  of  Philadelphia."  I  have  known 
him  as  a  newspaper  man,  Congressman,  twice  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
and  as  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  urg- 
ing the  improvement  of  our  port,  and  if  you  could  only  realize  the 
extent  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  you  would  truly  marvel. 

It  is  not  merely  that  portion  about  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
but  under  the  decision  of  the  English  Chancery  Court  it  runs  down 
to  the  lower  capes  at  Fenwick  Island. 

I  have  a  chart  made  in  1754  which  shows  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia extending  down  to  Fenwick  Island,  and  if  you  people  who  are 
students  of  waterway  matters  will  betake  yourselves  from  Virginia. 
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for  a  moment,,  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  cases  ever 
decided  by  the  English  Chancery  Court,  was  the  great  legal  battle 
between  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn  as  to  whether  or  not 
William  Perm's  grant  extended  to  the  present  capes  of  the  Delaware 
or  to  the  lower  cai>es.  The  result  of  that  suit  was  that  Penn's  con- 
tention was  upheld  after  16  years'  battle  and  the  Court  extended  his 
grant  to  the  lower  capes. 

The  result  of  that  decision  was  to  give  the  State  of  Delaware 
all  that  territory  south  of  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from 
Lewes,  Delaware,  to  the  Maryland  line. 

Then  as  you  g'O  up  the  river  and  bay  you  will  note  that  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia  extends  up  the  Delaware  River  to  an  imaginary 
line  south  of  Trenton.  This  fact  was  realized  by  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  and  his  Director  of  WTharves  Docks  and  Ferries  last 
winter  when  the  waters  around  Trenton  were  held  fast  in  an  icy 
grip  and  Trenton  applied  to  our  good  Mayor  for  assistance.  Mayor 
Moore  immediately  directed  Director  Seeds  to  render  assistance  and 
he  in  turn  had  Captain  W.  E.  Bernard  take  the  city  ice  boats, 
proceed  up  the  river,  break  the  ice  jam  and  thereby  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  water  terminals  at  Trenton  and  freed  the  channel. 

So  you  can  well  realize  that  when  we  talk  about  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  we  do  not  have,  as  in  New  York,  a  17-mile  stretch, 
we  have  a  stretch  of  125  miles  and  when  you  see  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  along  that  length  of  water  as  a  result,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Moore,  while  in  Congress  and 
as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  you  can  well  understand  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  accomplished  in  making  that  river  safe  for  navigation  from 
Trenton  to  the  sea. 

Now,  touching  on  the  history  of  this  port — I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  one  of  our  United  States  Engineering  officers,  a  body 
of  men  with  reputations  for  exactness,  start  the  history  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  52  years  too  late.  Some  one  suggested  to  me  that  this 
engineer  did  not  want  his  wife  to  believe  he  was  so  old,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  care  to  add  the  52  years  to  his  life. 

But  the  history  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  really  starts  with 
the  landing  of  De  Vries  at  Lewes,  Delaware,,  then  known  as 
■"Zwaandael,"  some  24  years  after  the  James  River  was  first  navi- 
gated. Therefore  we  were  not  very  much  behind  Virginia  in  starts 
ing  the  navigation  of  our  river.  Then  after  DeVries  the  Dutch  came 
in  the  Delaware  and  after  them  the  English,  then  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  our  own  people.  I  can  well  remember  as  a  boy  that 
the  shipping  on  the  Delaware  River  at  that  time  consisted  mostly 
of  sailing  vessels  of  12  to  15  feet  draft  and  the  only  aids  to  naviga- 
tion were  the  use  of  the  three  L's,  "Lookout,  Leadline  and  Log  books." 

Now  we  have  a  well  lighted  river  and  bay,  starting  23  miles  east 
by  south  of  Delaware  Breakwater  and  continuing  to  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  closing  let  me  say  this,  that  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  although 
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justly  proud,  of  what  has  been  accomplished,,  does  not  consider  that 
the  accomplishments  have  been  sufficient,  because  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

However,  we  are  not  selfish,,  for  we  from  Philadelphia  feel  .that 
we  have  done  this  Association  a  very  great  favor  in  loaning  to  it 
for  so  many  years  the  man  whom  we  feel  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  improvements  of  our  port  than  any  other  man  in  history,  and  we 
are  indeed  happy  to  know  that  this  Association  has  so  appreciated 
this  man  and  continued  him  as  its  President.  I  refer  to  the 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  These  kind  words  from  Representative  Long 
are  indeed  generous,  and  I  thank  him  for  them. 

Yachting  is  a  pleasurable  but  extremely  expensive  sport.  It 
takes  as  much  in  some  cases  to  manage  a  yacht  as  it  does  a  hotel, 
for  the  yacht  has  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  hotel.  Yachtsmen  who 
have  yachts  of  that  kind  may  cross  the  sea  to  European  waters — 
and  some  do — but  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  yachts  and 
motorboats,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  been  multiplying  fast. 
Thousands  of  them  do  not  go  into  the  open  seas.  When  they  da 
they  take  great  chances.  How  many  yachts  there  are  in  the  United 
States  I  cannot  say  offhand,  but  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  and  they  represent  human  life  and  valuable  property.  An 
extensive  commerce  enters  into  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
yachts  and  motorboats,  and  much  labor  is  employed  thereon.  So 
that  craft  of  this  kind  are  deeply  interested  in  our  work. 

I  have  pleasure  now  in  presenting  a  friend  of  many  years, 
Commodore  Otto  B.,  Schmidt,  of  the  Waterway  League  of  America, 
who  will  address  us  on  "The  Yachting  Interests." 


THE  YACHTING  INTERESTS 

Commodore  Otto  B.  Schmidt,  New  York,  President  of  the 
Yachting  League  of  America 

President  Moore,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 
To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  privilege  of  attending  this 
Convention,  and  extending  to  you  in  person,  Mr.  President  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  the  greetings  of  the  yachting  fraternity, 
through  the  Waterway  League  of  America,  and  its  heartiest  wishes 
for  a  successful  convention  and  that  this  gathering  may  be  only 
another  milestone  in  the  wonderful  record  of  things  done  and  accom- 
plished by  your  Organization. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  your  untiring  efforts  to  improve  our 
present  waterways  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  and  your  efforts 
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to  bring-  about  a  result  in  which  we  are  all  interested — the  building 
of  the  missing  link — the  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  constant  increase  in  small  or  pleasure  craft  by  those  seek- 
ing recreation  on  the  water  merits  the  creation  of  every  safeguard 
possible  and  by  the  building  of  more  and  the  improving  of  our 
present  inland  waterways  the  hazards  and  dangers  to  small  boats 
will  be  minimized.  With  the  authorizing  and  building  of  the  canal 
across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  pleasure  craft  and  commercial  boats 
will  be  able  to  travel  south  and  north  without  incurring  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  ocean  navigation. 

It  will  also  tend  to  bring  about  an  even  closer  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  yachtsmen  of  the  South  and  North. 

I  feel  sure  that  under  the  able  guidance  and  the  unselfish 
devotion  to  these  principles  and  objects  of  this  Association  of  our 
esteemed  President,  J.  Hampton  Moore,  that  the  building  of  the 
"missing  link"  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for 
their  recommendation  relating  to  pleasure  craft  contained  in  their 
resolutions  submitted  to  and  adopted  this  morning  by  this  Organ- 
ization. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Commander  Rein- 
burg,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  at  this  time  extend  to  the  Commander  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  craft  sailor  for  the  devotion  to  duty 
and  the  many  acts  of  assistance  and  kindness  rendered  each  year  by 
the  members  of  his  service' — the  Coast  Guard — to  the  pleasure  boat 
sailor. 

President  Moore  :  I  wish  you  would  get  one  of  the  highlights 
of  that  talk,  which  is  that  labor  has  benefited,  industry  has  benefited, 
commerce  has  benefited,  manufacturing  has  benefited,  as  have  the 
railroads  and  carriers  generally  in  the  construction  of  yachts  that 
navigate  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Somebody  was  fur- 
nishing the  material ;  lumber  must  be  hewn  and  provided  ;  iron  must 
be  provided  as  well  as  steel,  and  some  one  must  work  on  that ; 
carpets  must  be  provided — because  yachts  today  are  very  well  fur- 
nished ;  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  must  be  available.  The  kitchen 
must  be  established  and  must  be  taken  care  of,  the  sails  must  be 
made,  the  tarpaulins  must  be  made,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  article 
in  commerce  that  you  can  think  of  that  does  not  enter  into  the 
construction  of  yachts;  everything  from  a  nail  to  a  mast,  every- 
thing must  be  manufactured  or  fabricated,,  including  the  finest  kind 
of  machinery  that  is  constructed.  Every  branch  of  labor  must  be 
employed  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the  construction  of  a  yacht 
or  motorboat,  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  these  craft  in  the 
United  States  seeking  an  inside  passageway  for  recreation  and  safety, 
it  does  seem  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  wasi  justified  two 
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or  three  years  ago!  in  passing-  the  Fletcher  amendment  which  author- 
ized the  Engineers  to  include  yachts,  so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned, 
in  the  commerce  that  moves  upon  the  inside  waterways. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  this  yachting  question.  Life  on  a  yacht  is 
precious,  just  as  precious  as  life  on  the  "Morro  Castle,"  and  the 
yacht  should  be  protected  just  as  that  protection  is  afforded  larger 
ships. 

Mr.  Buckman,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Buckman,,  of  Florida,  who  will  now  respond  for  that  State  under 
the  five-minute  rule. 


MR.  BUCKMAN  RESPONDS  FOR  FLORIDA 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before  you  without 
saying  something  about  the  Gulf-Atlantic  Ship  Canal.  You  have 
heard  about  it  from  me  and  others  during  a  great  many  years  past. 
Today  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  it  any  more  than  I  absolutely 
have  to.  These  five  minutes  are  precious  to  the  native  State  citizens 
of  any  State,  for  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  brag  a  little  and 
wave  the  flag  for  his  own  Commonwealth. 

I  am  always  a  little  amused  and  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
hear  my  good  friends  from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  talk  about 
the  age  of  their  civilizations  and  settlements.  I  think  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  you,  without  going  into  detail,  that  we  had 
paved  streets,  churches,  and  schools  in  Florida  fifty  years  before 
the  first  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  nearly  sixty  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth  around  Plymouth  Eock,  and  they 
talk  of  old  days.  (Applause.) 

Just  two  weeks  ago  this  afternoon  I  stood  on  the  Thames  em- 
bankment in  London,  and  I  watched  a  long  way  up  and  down  the 
river,  looking  at  the  great  shipping  of  the  port.  I'  had  seen  it  before, 
but  I  was  impressed  again  by  the  fact  that  men  who  launch  ships 
will  carry  those  ships  as  far  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  reach 
cargoes  that  will  earn  them  a  profit,,  and  all  of  us  who  are  advocates 
for  improved  waterways  will  do  well  to  remember  that.  London 
is  a  long  way  from  the  open  sea,  but  her  commerce  is  the  most  im- 
pressive in  the  world. 

I  looked  at  the  great  Manchester  Canal,  passed  the  great  city 
of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world,  and  saw  the 
tremendous  traffic,  sea-borne,  as  well  as  canal  traffic,  going  up  that 
canal  right  past  one  of  the  great  ports  in  repudiation  of  all  the 
arguments  you  hear  of  the  impossibility  and  impracticability  of 
ports  removed  from  the  seaboard. 

I  flew  across  the  North  Sea.  I  looked  at  the  great  waterway 
development  of  Holland1  and  Belgium,  and  went  again,  for  the  fourth 
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time,  up  the  Rhine,  and  I  saw  the  traffic  on  that,  which  amounts 
to  an  artificial  waterway ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  ; 
for  deep-barge  traffic  it  is,,  however,  artificial.  That,  again,  is  im- 
pressive of  the  fact  that  ships  will  go  anywhere  where  they  will  earn 
a  profit.  Do  not  let  any  one  confuse  you  with  an  argument,  to  the 
contrary.  Men  will  put  ships  on  rollers  and  haul  them  across  dry 
land  to  get  cargo.  That  has  been  done.  Pharaoh  put  his  keels  on 
rollers  and  carried  them  across  Asia  and  launched  them.  That  was 
done  because  they  had  a  definite  objective. 

You  so  often  hear  of  this  port  development,,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
a  matter  of  human  experience.  If  the  port  has  something  that  a 
ship  wants  and  it  can  get  up  there  and  make  money  on  its  trans- 
portation, it  will  go  and  it  will  find  a  way  no  matter  how  difficult 
and  how  great  the  hazard. 

Now,  one  word,  if  you  please,  about  this  Gulf-Atlantic  Ship  Canal 
project.  It  is  an  old,  old  project.  In  1567,  two  years  after  the 
founding  of  St.  Augustine,  Philip  II  of  Spain  wrote  to  his  lieutenant, 
the  Governor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  told  him  that  in  his  opinion  a 
waterway  across  northern  Florida,  which  would  make  a  shorter 
route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  Spanish, 
bringing  bullion  from  Mexico,  was  a  necessity ;  and  he  instructed 
him  to  explore  and  survey  the  St.  Johns  River  and  see  if  it  could  be 
possible  to  find,  or  if  by  a  certain  amount  of  labor  a  waterway 
could  be  constructed  by  which  one  could  cross  the  peninsula.  That, 
I  claim,,  is  the  oldest  waterway  project  in  the  United  States. 

Andrew  Jackson,  having  made  his  campaign  in  New  Orleans,  and 
seeing  the  terrible  hazard  to  the  success  of  the  American  armies 
and  the  failure  of  their  supplies  due  to  the  long,  tortuous,  overland 
haul,  when  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  he  embodied  a  recommendation  for  the  con- 
struction of  that  waterway  as  a  necessity,  to  tie  in  the  Gulf  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  project  was  No.  1  project  surveyed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  is  a  live 
project. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  the  present  status  of  the  project : 
Some  time  ago  the  President  appointed  a  special  committee  to  report 
to  him  on  the  cost  and  economic  justifiableness  of  that  project.  That 
Board  has  reported  to  the  President  that  the  estimated  cost  is 
approximately  $143,000,000  and  has  said  that  it  is  economically  justifi- 
able up  to  a  cost  of  $160,000,000,  and  has  recommended  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  remarks  to 
make,  except  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  and 
talking  to  the  Convention,  except  this:  I  would  like  to  report  that 
the  State  of  Florida  has  been  a  good  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  this 
Organization.  We  have  not  contented  ourselves  with  lip  service 
before  this  Body ;  we  have  been  in  the  trenches,  my  friend,,  working 
13 
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for  all  the  projects  that  this  Association  has  advanced.  We  have 
been  before  Congressional  committees,  I  have  myself,  and  have 
advocated  and  will  continue  to  advocate  the  support  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  and  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal,  and  these  other  projects  for 
which  this  Organization  stands,,  and,  in  closing,  I  remind  you  that 
this  legislation  which  has  placed  yachting  and  their  craft  in  the 
category  of  commerce  should  be  so  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Army  Engineers  in  considering  the  economic  value  of  waterways, 
that  idea  and  that  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher, 
of  Florida. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Mrs.  Barton,  of  the  Eichmond  Ladies  Enter- 
tainment Committee — I  will  ask  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  is  not  a  bit  bad-looking,  and  Mr.  Eambo,  who  is  likewise 
prepossessing,  to  escort  you  to  the  platform.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Barton  :  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  we  have  some 
presents  for  the  out-of-town  ladies  attending  the  Convention  and 
who  have  been  so  loyal  and  good  as  to  come  to  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  instead  of  going  to  the  card  party.  We  do  not  want 
you  folks  to  lose  the  presents  that  we  have  for  you.  You  deserve 
them  alii  the  more,  and  we  have  them  downstairs  at  the  registration 
desk.  We  think  they  are  nice  presents,,  so  don't  go  home  without 
them,  for  we  want  you  to  have  a  souvenir  of  Bichmond  to  take  home 
with  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  That  is  awfully  nice  of  you.  Now  that  you 
have  made  that  announcement,  say  something  to  the  g'entlemen ! 
(Applause.)  Mrs.  Barton  says  that  this  is  only  a  ladies'  affair.  We 
wish  to  say  in  her  presence,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
her  before,  she  has  been  so  busy  otherwise,  that  we  think  nowhere 
have  our  ladies  been  more  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
than  under  your  happy  auspices.  I  am  quite  sure  if  they  had  the 
chance  to  say  this,  they  would  more  eloquently  and  feelingly  say  it 
than  the  Chairman  is  able  to. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  do  feel  grateful  for  your  splendid 
hospitality. 

Mrs.  Barton  :  Thank  you,  and  we  enjoyed  having  you  all 
tremendously,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  all  of  you. 
We  are  glad  to  have  had  you. 

President  Moore,:  Now,  we  will  come  to  our  last  formal  or 
programmed  address.  The  gentleman  now  about  to  talk  will  discuss 
the  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  about  which  you  have 
heard  from  one  or  two  speakers  on  prior  occasions.  Mr.  Neil  S. 
Franklin  is  Secretary  of  a  new  organization  in  New  Jersey  designed 
to  promote  the  New  Jersey  end  of  the  canal  across  the  State,  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  that  association  into  our  ranks.  Mr.  Franklin. 
(Applause.) 
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COMPLETING  THE  INTRA  COASTAL  WATERWAY 

Mr.  Neil  S.  Franklin,  Belmar,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  a  year  ago  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention in  a  Democratic  city,  that  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  sent 
me  as  his  representative  there,,  bearing  his  credentials.  I  come  to 
this  city  without  the  Governor's  credentials  this  time. 

President  Moore:  We  will  make  you  a  Democrat  before  you 
go  home. 

Mr.  Franklin  :  After  observing  the  fast  voting  equipment  out 
here  in  the  capital,  and  the  high  mortality  rate  of  Eepublicans,  I 
felt  that  perhaps  I  should  have  some  misgivings  as  to  appearing  for 
any  long  period  before  a  Democratic  audience  here.  However,  I 
turned  over  most  of  my  speech  to  Mr.  Klein  and  he  has  ably  presented 
a  lot  of  the  facts,  so  that  I  have  had  to  write  a  new  speech  after 
getting  some  courage  subsequent  to  seeing  the  electrical  equipment 
out  there. 

We  had  hoped  that  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  might  be  here, 
as  has  been  his  custom,  to  enjoy  with  his  many  friends  the  splendid 
welcome  of  this  beautiful  city,  and  to  tell  you  of  New  Jersey  activity. 
His  health  has  not  permitted  this  course.  However,  he  will  be  keenly 
interested  in  what  transpires  here  and  in  the  actions)  taken  by  this 
Association,  to  which  he  extends  greeting. 

It  is  fitting,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should  first  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  in  suggesting,  as 
your  program  does,  that  I  may  respond,  even  though  less  ably,  for 
one  who  has  constantly  led  so  useful  a  public  life  and  who  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  intracoastal  waterway. 

As  we  listened  last  Tuesday  to  the  eloquence  of  the  eminent 
men  of  Virginia  and  to  the  addresses  of  that  day  and  evening,  one 
strong  thought  kept  recurring.  It  was  first  touched  upon  by  Con- 
gressman Small  and  later  discussed  by  Mr.  Frank  Davis — the  indirect 
benefit  resulting  from  the  activities  of  your  Association.  Were  I  to 
select  a  text  for  this  thought,  no  more  fitting  one  could  be  found  than 
those  famous  words :  "There  is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  The  future  is  de- 
termined but  by  the  past." 

As  a  child  among1,  the  rock-ribbed  hills  of  old  Vermont  the  people 
of  that  day — American  people  of  the  old  school — would  go  out  of 
their  way  constantly  to  help  their  neighbors.  If  a  barn  or  a  house 
burned,  the  folks  around  for  miles  would  get  together  materials  and 
on  a  certain  set  day  would  have  a  "barn  raising"  or  a  "house  raising" 
and  make  it  a  gala  day,  thus  redeeming  loss  by  misfortune.  Men 
would  believe  their  neighbors.  If  they  needed  a  cow  and  had  no 
money,  they  could  take  the  cow  and  "pay  for  it  when  able."  It 
would  eventually  be  paid  for.    Truth,  integrity,  hospitality,  kindness 
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to  the  less  fortunate  were  matters  of  daily  practice  and  not  the 
unusual.  The  metaphor  may  he  crude,  but  you  are  engaged  in  a 
task  to  serve  all.  When  your  main  objective  is  accomplished  you 
have  an  even  greater  one. 

In  the  two  Conventions  of  your  Organization  which  I  have  thus 
far  attended,  Mr.  President,  there  has  come  to  me  the  feeling  of 
being  at  home;  of  meeting  witty  American1  faces;  of  dealing  with  the 
rugged  character  and  ideals  of  our  American  forbears,  exemplified 
not  only  in  your  Organization,  but  also  among  those  whom  we  have 
visited. 

As  we  linger  here  in  this  lovely  shrine  of  early  American  days 
handed  down  through  centuries  of  fearless  men  and  women  the  old 
ideals  come  back  tremendously  reinforced., 

More  needed  than  waterways ;  more  necessary  than  public  works 
activities ;  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  our  people  and  our 
children's  children  than  any  undertaking  save  that  required  to  live 
is  the  constant  determination  to  acquaint  our  children  with  their 
birthright  of  straightforward  American  citizenship  with  which  both 
your  Association  and  this  community  are  so  richly  endowed.  Time 
dims  the  lustre  even  of  the  most  brilliant  achievement  unless  fortified 
in  youthful  imaginations  both  by  propinquity  and  to  witness  the 
reward  that  history  accords  for  distinguished  public  service. 

No  greater  benefit  can  be  gvained  by  our  young  men  and  young 
women  than  that  of  precious  and  intimate  knowledge  of  both  current 
public  undertaking  and  past  deeds  of  supreme  merit  with  which 
such  a  citadel  of  Americanism  is  so  replete.  So  worthy  a  community 
might  well  sponsor  with  this  Association,  which  does  so  uncon- 
sciously, a  movement  to  bring  back  to  American  business  the  ideals 
of  America — badly  battered,  not  hopelessly  maimed — through  making 
this  old  State  "the  mother  of  Presidents,"  and  other  historic  spots 
a  Mecca  for  visiting  children  to  come  and  learn  those  things  their 
famous  fathers  builded.  Those  things  our  President  is  trying  to 
restore  in  a  wilderness  of  uncertainty.  Future  work  of  this  Organi- 
zation may  well  follow  out  such  a  constructive  program. 

Regarding  the  New  Jersey  ship  canal,  our  principal  objective, 
a  committee  of  twenty-five  firms  and  offices  is  being  steadily  selected 
and  on  the  basis  of  both  benefit  from  the  project  and  the  extent 
and  scope  of  their  commercial  activities.  This  committee  will 
probably  be  completed  about  November  1.  It  appears  that  the 
acceptances  received  from  what  might  be  termed  influential  firms 
permits  a  strong  committee  to  be  promptly  named  even  now  from 
those  firms  who  have  evidenced  such  interest. 

One  of  the  unlooked-for  results  of  our  activity,  which  among 
others  I  asked  Mr.  Klein  to  mention  on  Wednesday,  has  been  the 
expressed  intention  of  ocean  shipping  firms  to  follow  an  adequate 
inland  route  to  Baltimore  and  to  Philadelphia.  Such  firms  as  the 
foreign-owned  Hamburg-American  line  and  our  Luckenbach  line  have 
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filed  evidence  with  the  Board  of  Engineers  making-  the  survey,  that 
they  will  follow  an  adequate  inland  route,  when  completed.  A 
large  coastal  motor  ship  corporation  has  given  evidence  of  a  poten- 
tial canal  tonnage  of  7,000,000  tons  composed  largely  of  grains  and 
food  products,  much  of  it  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Army  Survey  Board  has  a 
huge  task  to  sort  out  all  the  necessary  information,  eliminate 
duplications,  and  get  at  the  real  facts.  Every  possible  co-operation 
is  being  given  them. 

The  importance  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  shipping  that 
now  carries  foreign  commerce  to  and  from  inland  waterway  cities 
is  manifest,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  of  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Chester,  Newport  News,  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  amounted,  during  1926,  to  over  30,000,000 
tons.  In  1927  this  had  fallen  about  one-half  and  in  1932  was  less 
than  eight  and  one-half  million  tons  to  and  from  these  cities. 

The  coastwise  commerce  to  and  from  these  ports  for  1932  was 
over  27,000,000  tons,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one.  Recent 
press  comment  indicated  that  the  1933  foreign  tonnage  to  and  from 
Baltimore  was  up  to  sixty  per  cent,  over  1932.  We  have  made  no 
detailed  analysis  of  the  recent  report,  but  if  this  percentage  holds 
for  the  same  inland  ports  of  the  intracoastal  route  the  foreign 
tonnage  of  the  inland  waterways  will  have  amounted  during  1933 
to  more  than  13,000,000  tons. 

If  the  1926  tonnage  was  normal  and  ocean  shipping  concerns 
plan  to  use  the  New  Jersey  ship  canal,  it  is  easily  understood  that 
perhaps  half  of  that  30,000,000  tons  will  go  past  New  York  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  northern  Europe  and  hence  will  be  unlikely  to  go  outside 
when  they  can  save  about  $2,300  per  round  trip  and  cut  the  time 
of  passage  in  half  despite  canal  speed  restrictions.  It  would  appear 
that  these  statistics  may  perhaps  justify  canal  construction  for 
normal  times  even  disregarding  the  added  benefits  to  coastwise 
traffic  with  a  much  larger  tonnage. 

You  may  have  observed  that  New  Jersey  had  during  September 
510,000  people  on  relief  rolls  and  that  this  included  an  increase  of 
6,538  for  September  over  August.  The  total  is  an  increase  of 
105,081  over  the  same  month  last  year.  The  expenditures  for  relief 
in  August  were  $3,326,287.94.  This  over  $800,000  per  month  more 
than  the  average  cost  of  employment  to  build  the  New  Jersey  ship 
canal  with  no  resultant  increased  buying  power,  or  equivalent  value 
for  the  money  thus  spent. 

You  may  likewise  have  noticed  the  combined  program  of  the 
railroads  to  spend  $1,400,000,000  of  Government  money  on  grade- 
crossing  construction  with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  conference 
of  Mayors.  This  huge  sum,  if  appropriated,  for  railroads  may  pre- 
clude further  waterway  activity  and  is  possibly  so  intended.  It  is 
believed  in  the  public  interest  to  oppose  this  measure  at  least  to 
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the  extent  of  limiting*  the  appropriation  so  that  the  more  basic 
benefits  from  waterway  development  may  be  also  obtained.  Since 
barge-shipped  traffic  can  be  moved  at  about  one-third  the  rail- 
borne  cost  per  ton  mile  and  since  ship-borne  traffic  is  moved  for 
about  one-fifth  of  rail  cost  per  ton  mile,  the  benefits  of  water 
shipping  are  obvious. 

On  October  6  Professor  Huntingdon  of  Yale  at  a  luncheon 
broadcast  of  the  New  England  Conference  called  specific  attention 
to  thq  fact  that  the  four  large  industrial  areas  of  the  United  States 
came  about  as  a  result  of  waterways.  The  interconnecting  railroads 
of  this  country  were  built  and  sustained  through  use  by  commerce, 
initially  water-bourne,  to  these  areas.  If  the  effectiveness  of  water- 
ways is  increased  between  these  industrial  areas  through  eliminat- 
ing a  thousand  miles  around  Florida  one  way  and  546  miles  in  around 
trip  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  358  miles  in  a  round 
trip  passage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  with  similar  distances 
saved  to  Great  Lakes  and  New  England  ports  and  to  foreign  ship- 
ping, the  exceptional  benefits  to  railroad  operation  and  to  our 
general  commercial  structure  cannot  well  be  denied. 

It  is  believed  in  view  of  the  comment  of  Honorable  Joseph  B. 
Weaver,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  at  this  convention,  that 
this  Association  because  of  its  interest  in  waterway  development 
may  justifiably  take  some  constructive  action,  by  resolution  or 
otherwise  which  may  deter  railroads  from  filing  schedules  that  both 
prevent  the  waterways  from  securing  a  profit  (though  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  cheaper  form  of  transportation)  and  which 
apparently  must  therefore  increase  the  alleged  deficits  of  railroads 
filing  such  schedules. 

Because  of  the  apparent  desirability  of  combining  the  efforts 
of  various  associations  interested  in  waterway  matters,  the  sugges- 
tion is  here  made  that  some  form  of  waterway  institute  or  similar 
instrumentality  be  created  among  waterway  proponents  to  effi- 
ciently aid  in  furthering  matters  of  interest  to  all  the  waterways 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  inland  waterway  communities  as  may 
realize  the  benefits  of  shortened  distances,,  safer  and  quicker  passage 
and  quickened  commerce  will  take  early  action  to  support  the  New 
Jersey  ship  canal  and  the  completion  of  the  intracoastal  waterway. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation  to  your  Assocition,  Mr.  President, 
expresses  the  hope  that  this  community,  which  has  so  endeared 
itself  to  us  during  this  visit  may  find  pleasure  and  benefit  in  helping, 
through  this  waterway,  to  build  up  American  commerce  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  thus  further  stimulating  the  port  activity  here. 

On  September  20,  the  President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  sent  to 
his  association  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  were  generally 
approved.  I  won't  have  time  to  read  this  to  the  Association,  but  I 
would  like  to  file  it  as  part  of  the  record. 
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President  Moore:  Without  objection,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  will  be  incorporated  in  the  proceeding's. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  NEW  JERSEY  SHIP  CANAL 

"At  a  meeting  of  certain  undersigned  active  presidents  of  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  held  at  the  Earitan  Inn,  Keyport, 
New  Jersey,  September  20,  1934,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
upon  and  endorsed  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions there  represented  and  by  additional  club  presidents  thereafter 
as  subscribed  below,  namely : 

"1.  Whereas,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  an  adequate 
waterway  has  been  projected  across  New  Jersey  connecting  New  York 
Harbor  and  the  Delaware  River,  and 

"2.  Whereas,  the  present  waterway  has  been  abandoned  due 
to  inadequacy,  and  because  its  course,  depth  and  design  are  such 
as  to  conflict  with  rail  and  road  traffic  and  would  involve  prohibitive 
expense  as  a  route  for  ship  travel,  and 

"3.  Whereas,  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  after  careful 
study,  entailing  more  than  five  hundred  core  drillings  below  sea 
level  between  Sayreville  and  Bordentown,,  have  determined  upon  and 
recommended  the  most  advisable  route  as  set  forth  in  House  Docu- 
ment 219,,  73d  Congress,  2d  Session,  and 

"4.  Whereas,  shipping  concerns  such  as  the  Luckenbach  Line, 
the  Holland-American  Line  and  others  have  expressed  both  the  in- 
tention and  desire  that  their  ocean-going  vessels  shall  make  use 
of  an  adequate  inland  waterway  connecting  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  thus  eliminating  546  miles  of  ship  travel  in  a  round 
trip  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  and  358  miles  in  ship  travel  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  and 

"5.  Whereas,  the  intention  so  expressed  to  use  this  waterway 
is  by  reason  of  saving  approximately  one-half  the  time  of  travel 
required  now  by  outside  routes,  and  eliminating  damage  to  cargo 
and  loss  of  life  from  tropical  storms,  increasing  in  their  intensity 
as  time  passes,  and  from  other  storms,  and 

"6.  Whereas,  an  ocean  ship  may  save  about  $2,300  per  round 
trip,  New  York  to  Baltimore,  and  about  $1,650  per  round  trip,  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  in  cost  of  travel  under  existing  costs,  and 

"7.  Whereas,  the  trip  one  way  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
will  be  reduced  to  209  land  miles  from  482  land  miles,  and  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  from  277  land  miles  to  99  land  miles,  and 
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"8.  Whereas,  press  reports  indicate  an  increased  vessel  clear- 
ance from  Baltimore  of  sixty  per  cent,  more  tonnage  during  1933,  and 

"9.  Whereas,  shipping  concerns  using  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  and  officials  of  that  waterway  both  state  that  greatly 
increased  tonnage  may  be  expected  over  that  route  when  a  New 
Jersey  ship  canal  is  completed,  and 

"10.  Whereas1,  ocean  vessels  using  New  York  as  a  port  of 
entry  may  more  readily  call  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for 
return  cargo,  thus  reducing  transportation  cost  of  materials  for 
export,  and 

"11.  Whereas,  coastwise  shipping  of  materials  and  products 
will  likewise  be  reduced  as  to  transportation  cost,  dependent  upon 
vessel  tonnage,  and 

"12.  Whereas,  present  coal  costs  to  industry  and  for  power  com- 
panies having  about  two-thirds  of  this  cost  as  transportation  will 
be  lessened  by  a  waterway,  entailing  a  substantial  tonnage  now 
rail-borne,  and 

"13.  Whereas,  both  coastwise  and  ocean  shipping  concerns  of 
long  experience  indicate  that  the  projected  waterway  will  of  itself 
give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  ship  and  barge  construction,  a  result 
desired  in  expansion  of  our  merchant  marine,  and 

"14.  Whereas,  a  reduction  of  546  land  miles  in  round  trip 
between  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Oswego  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  359  miles  in  round  trip  between  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and 
Oswego  indicate  greatly  increased  demand  for  and  shipments  of 
domestic  iron  ore,  copper,  grain,  gypsum,  titanium,  aluminum,  lumber, 
kaolin,  zinc  ore,  phosphate  rock,  sulphur,  oil,  salt,  lime,  sugar,  as- 
phalt and  other  materials  and  allied  products,  due  to  lessened  cost, 
and 

"15.  Whereas,  money  now  spent  in  relief  activity  furnishes 
no  benefit  through  increased  buying  power  of  those  receiving  it, 
nor  through  value  of  public  improvements,  equivalent  to  such  ex- 
penditures, and 

"16.  Whereas,  a  large  development  such  as  the  New  Jersey  ship 
canal  will  impose  an  unusual  demand  for  labor  in  normal  times 
and  may  best  be  accomplished  when  general  unemployment  more 
readily  permits,  and 

"17.  Whereas1,  both  public  convenience  in  the  form  of  safety 
and  in  lessened  tariffs  and  in  lessened  taxes  for  concrete  highway 
construction,  Avith  public  necessity  for  employment  and  a  lessened 
cost  of  existence,  a  like  demand  that  such  an  activity  be  undertaken ; 
therefore 
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"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  below  subscribed  and  duly 
authorized  executives  of  our  respective  Kiwanis  Clubs,  as  indicated, 
do  hereby  endorse  the  immediate  construction  of  a  ship  waterway 
across  New  Jersey,,  adequate  for  ocean  commerce,  and  along"  the 
route  recommended  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers." 

President  Moore:  The  President  takes  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Mr.  J.  M.  Overton,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  who  has  a  word 
to  say  to  this  Convention.  (Applause.) 


MR.  J.  M.  OVERTON,  PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  was  very  much  surprised  and  embarrassed,  too,  when  the 
President  of  this  Convention  called  on  me.  This  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  in  attending.  It  has  been  a  personal  pleasure, 
it  has  been  a  profitable  Convention  to  me.  I  have  learned  things 
about  our  great  country  that  I  never  knew  before. 

I  was  impressed  this  morning  by  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Buffalo.  I  think  he  impressed  upon  my  mind  the 
enormous  area  of  the  Great  Lakes  more  than  in  any  other  way 
possible.  While  he  was  speaking-  on  that  subject,,  and  referring 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  fresh  water  contained  in  those  lakes, 
it  occurred  to  nle  to  relate  an  illustration  I  heard  a  number  of 
years  ago  given  by  a  gentleman  from  Texas  who  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  amount  of  shipping,  the  various  sizes  of  tremendous 
undertakings,  and  in  respect  to  this  statement  he  said  that  if  all 
the  cattle  raised  in  Texas  were  to  be  molded  into  one  animal  by 
some  divine  power,  that  you  would  have  an  animal  sufficiently  large 
to  plant  its  front  feet  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  eat  grass  from  the 
fields  of  Canada ;  he  could  spread  his  hind  legs  across  the  United 
States  with  his  right  foot  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  his  left  foot 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  his  tail  switch  flies  off  the  Andes 
Mountains. 

I  was  also  very  greatly  pleased  to  hear  the  very  pleasant  refer- 
ence made  this  morning  by  the  Commissioner  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  and 
especially  do  I  refer  to  his  reference  to  Virginia  food.  He  referred 
to  Smithfield  ham  and  canvasback  ducks.  There  are  two  other 
articles  of  food  that  it  would  please  me  greatly  if  he  would  refer 
to  at  the  next  opportunity  he  has  to  speak  of  Virginia  food,  and 
those  articles  are  Norfolk  spats  and  Lynn  Haven  oysters. 

On  the  subject  of  fish  and  oysters,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  just  a  word  or  two  on  my)  first  appearance  on  your  platform : 
I  am  in  Richmond,  the  capital  of  my  State,  on  a  threefold  errand. 
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I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  this  Organization  appointed  by 
his  Excellency,  Governor  Peery,  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  an  honor  of  which  I  am  keenly  cognizant  and  which  I 
greatly  esteem.  I  am  in  Eichmond,  besides  that,  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  a  commission  known  as  the  Hampton  Eoads  Pollution 
Commission,  authorized  by  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  commission  has  been  formed  and  has  started  in  its  work 
with  a  study  of  the  subject  of  pollution,  and  on  that  subject  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  or  two,,  and  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments  to  it;  that  is  what  has  led  me  to  seek  a  place  in 
this  program. 

There  are  under  observation  at  this  time  104,000  acres  of  oyster 
ground  and  fishing  ground  in  the  Hampton  Eoads  area,  which  entire 
section  is  today  threatened  by  pollution,,  three  forms  of  pollution.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  various  forms  of  pollution,  but 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how  serious  this  problem  is,  more  than 
10,000  people  are  dependent  primarily  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
fish  and  oyster  industry  in  Tidewater,  Virginia,  and  of  the  104,000 
acres,  more  than  60,000  have  been  withdrawn  by  authority  of  the 
Virginia  Health  Department  and  the  Federal  Government  as  being 
grounds  unfit  to  produce  oysters  for  human  consumption. 

In  1928  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  authorized  and  appointed 
a  commission  to  study  this  project.  It  was  headed  by  an  eminent 
jurist,  an  eminent  man  in  more  respects  than  one,  the  late  Judge 
Stratley,,  who,  in  his  report  in  1928,  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  stated  there  were  10,000  acres  of  oyster  grounds 
which  had  become  polluted  and  so  they  were  withdrawn  from  usage 
by  the  people  of  Virginia.  From,  1928  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
acreage  has  increased  from  10,000  acres  to  more  than  60,000  acres. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  those  of  you  who  love 
seafood  and  who  enjoy  the  delicacy  of  oysters,  I  beg  of  you  to  have 
no  fear,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  State  of  Virginia,  through  its 
Health  Department  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government, 
guarantees  to  you  that  every  can  of  oysters  that  leaves  the  Tidewater 
section  of  Virginia,  the  Hampton  Eoads  area,  has  a  stamp  of  purity 
upon  it,  and  the  commission  which  has  just  begun  operation  wishes 
to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  their  duty  as  well  as  their  pleasure  to 
seek  help  from  the  four  or  five  counties  on  the  Tidewater  area,  in 
addition  to  the  City  of  Norfolk,  the  cities  of  Portsmouth,  Newport 
News  and  Hampton  Eoads,  and  with  that  assistance  we  hope  to 
receive  from  the  State  of  Virginia  additional  assistance  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  further  assist  us  and,  in  combination  with 
all  of  them  we  assure  you  of  a  prosperity,  an  abundance  of  fish  and 
oysters  from  the  Tidewater  section  of  our  grand  State  of  Virginia. 
(Applause.) 
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President  Moore  :  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  the 
preservation  of  our  seafood  supply. 

For  an  address  to  which  I  know  all  of  you  will  be  pleased  to 
listen,  I  present  our  friend  from  Albany,  New  York,  Mr.  Bates. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  BATES,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

First,  may  I  say,  that  those  attending-  the  Convention  wish  me 
to  express  to  you,  the  local  committee  of  Richmond  and  of  Virginia, 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  many  nice  things  you  have  done  for  us 
while  we  have  been  in  your  great  City  of  Richmond.  (Applause.) 

Upon  my  arrival  here  Monday  night,  I  met  my  good  friend 
Judge  Woollard  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "I  thought  Rochester, 
New  York,  was  a  great  city,  but  I  do  feel  now,  after  spending  the 
afternoon  in  Richmond,  that  Richmond  is,  if  anything,  greater  than 
Rochester."  (Applause.) 

While  we  are  proud  of  being  here,,  we  also  feel  proud  of  our 
City  of  Albany  and  our  State  of  New  York,  not  particularly  for  its 
bigness,  but  it  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  proud  of  that  territory 
where  we  have  gathered  together  11,000,000  people.  We  grow  in 
population,  but  not  only  that,  we  grow  in  our  municipal  resources, 
particularly  our  iron  ore.  New  York  State  is  where  iron  was  one 
of  the  first  ores  developed  in  this  country  and  the  place  where  it 
was  first  manufactured,  and  we  feel  sure  that  conditions  are  becom- 
ing" such  in  the  iron  trade  that  eventually  New  York  will  again  be 
one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union  for  the  development  of 
our  iron. 

We  are  great  in  New  York  State  for  our  agricultural  products 
and  pursuits.  We  are  now  carrying  on  something  unique  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  is  a  "drink  more  milk"  campaign, 
which  is  being  carried  on  under  the  State  government,  which  has 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  that  one  campaign. 

We  are  great  in  New  York  State  for1  our  railroads — that  is  not 
a  popular  subject  here,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  we  feel,  in  New 
York  State,  that  our  transportation  facilities  of  this  country  are 
such,  our  railways,  waterways  and  highways  are  such  that  we  can 
co-ordinate  them  so  that  we  can  have  in  this  country  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  transportation  that  will  be  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  (Applause.) 

Now,  in  the  development  of  waterways,  Mr.  Ronan  spoke  of  the 
Great  Lakes  territory.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  development  of 
our  Hudson  River,  for  which  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
this  Association  for  what  we  have  reaped  in  New  York  City  and 
in  New  York  State  in  having  the  Federal  Government  make  a  sea- 
way from  the  great  sea  up  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Port  of  Albany. 
I  think  you  will  be  interested,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  read  it, 
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an  article  that  appeared  in  our  great  Knickerbocker  Press  in  Albany, 
New  York,  on  October  4.  If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  this 
to  show  you  what  can  happen  in  the  development  of  a  port  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  this  Association  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  organizations,  the  Port  of  Albany  having  been  opened  in  1932. 
The  article  from  the  Knickerbocker  Press  is  as  follows : 


Knickerbocker  Press — October  4,  1934 

ALBANY  PEACHES  10th  PLACE  AMONG  ALL 
AMERICAN  PORTS 

Jumps  from  19th  in  1932  in  Foreign  Import  Commerce 

Evidence  that  the  Port  of  Albany  definitely  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  major  American  seaports  was  contained  in 
annual  reports  on  foreign  and  intercoastal  trade  issued 
yesterday  by  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce., 

The  reports,  for  the  calendar  year  1933,  showed  the 
Albany  port  advanced  to  10th  place  among  all  American 
harbors  on  the  basis  of  foreign  import  commerce.  In  1932 
Albany  was  19th. 

In  foreign  commerce  as  a  whole  the  Albany  port  jumped 
from  38th  position  in,  1932  to  29th  place  in  1933.  In  foreign 
export,  its  position  remained  unchanged  at  49th. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Albany  in  1933  was  454,866 
tons  against  248,719  tons  in  1932  ;  import  commerce  increased 
from  183.430  tons  in  1932  to  370,248  tons  in  1933,  and  export 
commerce  rose  from  65,289  tons  in  1932  to  84,618  tons  in  1933. 

As  the  10th  import  port,  Albany  ranked  next  to  Norfolk 
and  ahead  of  Providence,  Portland,  Me.,  Savannah,  Ga.* 
Seattle  and  other  long-established  harbors. 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  port  chairman,  expressed  "gratifica- 
tion" at  the  report,  and  noted  that  officially  the  Albany  port 
has  only  been  open  since  its  dedication  in  1932. 

While  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  did  not  furnish  data 
on  the  commodities  making  up  the  import  trade,  the  port 
records  show  that  woodpulp,  pulpwood  and  grain  were  the 
large  commodities  received  from  foreign  countries. 

The  rapidity  of  Albany's  climb  into  the  first  division 
among  the  import  harbors  was  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
Norfolk  in  19321  was  in  10th  place  and  Albany  in  19th;  while 
in  1933,  Norfolk  went  into  9th  place,  leading  Albany  by  only 
19,113  tons.  Albany  is  also  found  to  be  close  on  the  heels 
of  Los  Ang^eles,  which,  in  8th  place,  led  Albany  by  only  73,587 
tons. 

In  its  report  on  intercoastal  trade,  the  Shipping  Board 
Bureau  credits  Albany  with  a  commerce  of  152,900  tons,  of 
which  136,767  tons  were  inbound  and  16,133  tons  outbound. 

The  figures  on  this  trade  show  Albany  in  9th  position 
among  the  Atlantic  coast  seaports  for  business  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  On  this  rating  also  Albany  ranks  next  to 
Norfolk,  which  held  8th  position  in  1933.  Leading  Albany 
in  the  intercoastal  trade  were  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
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more,  Boston,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Tiverton,  R.  I.  (an 
oil  port),  and  Norfolk. 

Further  comparison  in  the  intercoastal  trade  shows 
Albany  had  a  larger  commerce  in  1933  than  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  Portland,  Maine ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Port  Arthur,  Texas ; 
Galveston,  Houston,  San  Diego  and  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Houston's  intercoastal  trade  totaled!  129,563  tons;  Galveston's 
was  81,493  tons;  Mobile's,  131,812  tons  and  Portland,  Maine, 
84,494  tons. 

Inbound  intercoastal  tonnage  was  greater  at  Albany  than 
at  Norfolk,  Portland,  Ore.,  Tacoma  and  several  other  ports. 

The  10  leading  export  harbors  of  the  country  last  year 
were  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  Port 
Arthur,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Toledo,  Galveston  and 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

IMPORTANT 

How  the  leading  American  ports  are  rated  on  foreign 
import  trade  for  1933  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  with  the  Port  of  Albany  in  10th  place.  In  1932  Albany 
stood  19th  in  import  commerce. 

Foreign  Trade — 1933 — Imports 

Commerce 


Rank       Port  (Tons) 

1 —  New  York    9,651,539 

2 —  Philadelphia    3,065,642 

3—  Baltimore    2,423,028 

4 —  New  Orleans    1,587,992 

5 —  Boston    1,584,022 

6—  Buffalo    1,151,506 

7 —  San  Francisco    751,550 

8 —  Los  Angeles    443,835 

9 —  Norfolk    389,361 

10—  Albany    370,248 

11 —  Providence,  R.  1   310,855 

12 —  Chicago    306,308 

13 —  Portland,  Me   296,238 

14 —  Savannah,   Ga   294,998 

15 —  Wilmington,  Del   278,748 

16 —  Erie,  Pa   261,542 

17 —  Charleston,  S.  C   228,644 

18 —  Seattle    143,858 


(Grain,  ores  and  other  Canadian  imports  account  for 
the  position  of  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Erie,  Pa.) 

I  just  read  that  to  show  you  that  since  1932  a  port  such  as 
Albany  can  really  do  something  and  to  show  you  what  it  has  done. 
It  gives  us  confidence  in  this  Association  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  to  accomplish  things  elsewhere  throughout  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, for  when  you  can  bring  a  place  133  miles  closer  to  the  ocean 
and  increase  your  commerce  in  that  length  of  time,,  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  and  a  thing  that  this  Organization  should  be  justly  proud  of. 
It  is  good  that  we  are  interested  in  navigation  and  particularly 
in  navigation  for  the  State  of  New  York 
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I  am  glad  to  be  a  party  to  this  Organization  and  I  trust  that 
all  of  our  efforts  will  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  I  am  glad  Mr.  Bates  made  that  speech,  which 
was  effective  and  informative.  I  wish  you  to  know,  too,  that  Mr. 
Bates  is  one  of  the  real  railroad  men  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  waterways,  nor  is  he  afraid  to  express  himself  on 
the  subject.  He  recognizes  the  value  of  other  carriers  and  he  also 
observes  that  the  waterway  creates,  business.  He  has  just  demon- 
strated that  by  this  fine  talk  on  the  Port  of  Albany,  which  we,  of 
this  Association,  have  seen  grow  from  a  barge  canal  depth,  until 
it  is  now  able  to  take  a  foreign  ship  up  to  the  capital  city. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Keely,  of  Philadelphia,  will  you  come  forward  for  a 
minute?  We  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  exercises  and  I  will  ask 
you  to  bear  up  with  us.  Mr.  Keely  is  representative  of  the  Crew- 
Levick  Company  on  the  Delaware  River  and  is  interested  in  all  the 
cities  along  that  river.  He  is  not  so  far  removed  from  New  York, 
only  eighty-six  miles  by  canal,  when  we  get  one,,  but  2501  miles  away 
when  he  has  to  use  the  open  sea. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Keely  to  describe  in  a  few  words  what  it  means 
to  a  great  concern  like  his,  to  have  business  impeded  by  a  barrier 
such  as  exists. 


MR.  EDMUND  M.  KEELY 

Crew-Levick  Company,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention: 

If  our  President  will  give  me  one  more  minute  or  two,  I  would 
like  to  follow  along  with  what  Mr.  Bates  talked  about  and  explain 
to  you  how  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  helped  an 
operating  man.    It  won't  take  me  long. 

President  Moore  :    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Keely:  Along  about  1920  our  company  acquired  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  ground  on  Petty  Island,  opposite  Port  Richmond  and 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  That  island  at  the  time  we  acquired 
it  was  about  in  the  same  condition  except  for  some  river  fill  up 
there  as  it  probably  was  when  Penn  came  up  the  river.  It  had  been 
sold  three  or  four  times  for  taxes  and  I  am  sure  and  know  that 
there  were  considerable  taxes  due  when  our  company  took  it  over. 

Now,  our  executives  selected  that  site  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  it  was  the  head  of  the  thirty-five-foot  channel  and  second, 
because  there  was  not  much  ground  available  where  you  could  get 
two  hundred  acres  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  If  you 
think  there  is,  go  and  see  what  you  can  do.  You  will  find  very 
little  ground  available  and  what  there  is  is  in  strong  hands,  the 
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hands  of  railroads  and  municipalities  and  other  folk  who  do  not 
want  to  sell.  Our  plant  was  established  there  and  we  started  out 
immediately  by  spending-  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and  over. 
Then  I  became  superintendent  of  the  plant  and  we  started  to  bring" 
in  tank  steamers,  and  I  found  that  we  were  at  the  head  of  the 
thirty-five-foot  channel  and  the  channel,  at  that  bend,  was  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  not  a  thousand,,  and  it  was  only  improved  for  five 
hundred  feet  and  we  were  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  channel  and  five  hundred  of  one  thousand  feet  was  not  im- 
proved.   In  other  words,  we  only  had  twenty-three  feet  of  water. 

We  also  had  an  anchorage  that  was  on  the  Government  maps 
and  so  forth,  but  it  was  only  an  anchorage  in  name  ;  you  could  anchor 
something  there  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water,  so  immediately  we  were 
fronted  with  a  large  amount  of  transfer  of  material ;  steamers 
would  come  up  on  high  water  and  we  had  to  tie  up  securely 
for  there  was  not  room  enough  to  turn  around  in  the  channel  and 
get  back.  This  was  quite  a  problem  and  the  result  was  that  our 
executives,  about  three  years  after  I  went  there,  decided  that  they 
had  enough  and  moved]  the  plant  to  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  I  fought 
that  proposition  from  the  start  because  we  had  a  fine  location  and 
what  we  needed  was  water.  We  finally  got  in  touch  with  our  good 
friend  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  and  explained  to  them  our  situation  and  we  talked  to 
them  and  they  assisted  us  and  we  have  water  now  so  that  we  can 
bring  in  our  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  feet  boats  without  any 
trouble. 

Before  we  got  in  touch  with  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  at  that  industrial 
plant  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and  I  will  tell  you  that  we  spent 
exactly  $225,000  dredging  the  Delaware  River  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  channel  open  into  our  old  plant.  That  is  a  large  amount  of 
money.  That  plant  today  is  on  ground  that  had  no  use  whatever. 
We  have  three  hundred  employees  on  our  payroll  and  that  amounts 
to  $25,000  a  month.  We  are  giving  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  almost 
every'  day  twenty-five  tank  cars  to  pull  out  and  we  are  loading  every 
day  eleven  or  twelve ;  it  is  about  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  our 
freight  charges  and  our  bills  are  running  with  the  railroad  $300,000 
a  year  and  our  salaries  $300,000  a  year  and  we  are  paying  taxes 
now  that  were  not  paid  on  that  property  before,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  this  all  has  come  about  by  the  improvement  of  the  waterway, 
and  if  you  can  improve  property  by  the  improvement  of  your  streams 
and  make  possible  the  building  of  industrial  plants  that  will  bring 
about  a  return  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  you  are  justifying 
your  efforts. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  question  is  raised  about  the  New 
Jersey  Ship  Canal.  I  do  not  see  why  any  one  can  be  opposed  to 
the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.    As  I  look  at  the  Delaware  Eiver  from 
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our  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  flat  ground  to  come 
back  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  absolutely  of  no  use,  you 
cannot  farm  it  and  there  is  nothing-  but  idle  land  which  could  be 
made  ideal  sites  for  industrial  plants.  It  is  true  that  we  would 
probably  have  to  fill  in  in  order  to  hold  our  plants  so  that  they  will 
stay  there,  but  that  is  not  so  expensive,  and  that  ground  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  figure,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  or  two  thousand 
dollars  an  acre,  and  there  is  no  reason  if  the  New  Jersey  Ship 
Canal  is  put  there  why  we  could  not  have  vast  quantities  of  plants 
on  to  Bordentown  as  well  as  on  the  canal.  Our  commodity  comes 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Franklin,  with  whom  I  have  worked  somewhat  on 
the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal,  asked  me  to  get  up  figures  as  to  com- 
parison of  freight  rates.  We  have  no  argument  with  the  railroads. 
We  give  them  lots  of  business.  They  get  more  out  of  us  in  freight 
than  we  can  expect  to  get  from  the  railroads  in  their  purchases  from 
us.  They  are  getting  a  lot.  In  fact,  our  business  for  them  is.  so 
good  that  they  send  a  shifting  engine  in  and  it  stays  all  day.  So 
they  must  think  that  we  are  worth  while. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  justification  of  this  waterway,  in  the  first 
place  we  must  use  the  water.  Our  crude  oil  comes  from  Galveston 
and  Philadelphia  by  rail  at  a  cost  of  $1.29  per  barrel,  a  forty- two- 
gallon  barrel.  There  is  ten  cents  for  the  gathering  line,  two  and  a 
half  cents  for  loading  in  the  tank  cars  and  a  delivery  charge  of 
eighty-four  cents  to  bring  the  material  to  Philadelphia.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  that.  We  cannot  pay  it.  By  tank  steamer  it  will 
deliver  it  so  much  cheaper.  The  pipe  line  charge  is  twenty-five  cents 
and  the  tank  rate  is  seventeen  and  a  half  cents,  so  that  you  have  a 
total  cost  of  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  get  that  into  our  plant. 
When  you  figure  that  on  two  million  barrels  more  or  less  you  will 
see  the  tremendous  saving  that  is  to  be  effected. 

Now,  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  difference  between 
$800,000  and  $4,000,000  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  a 
plant  employing  three  hundred  men  the  year  around  and  give  $300,000 
to  the  railroads,  and  we  are  purchasing  a  vast  amount  of  electric 
power  from  the  Public  Service  of  New  Jersey  each  month. 

Now,  none  of  that  money  would  be  available  in  that  territory 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  have  water  facilities,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  any  one  will  oppose  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  because  it  will 
make  it  much  larger ;  we  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
— how  would  the  Port  of  Bichmond  like  to  have  on  its  records  one 
plant  receiving  three  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  tons  of  material 
a  year,  bringing  that  into  its  port?  It  is  a  nice  little  bit  for  the 
Director  to  figure  on. 

We  have  right  now  120,000  tons  a  year  and  that  should  be  in- 
creased with  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  when  it  is  finished. 

Mr.  Small:  Mr.  Keely  has  made  an  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  amount  which  would  be  saved  to  his  company  by  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal.  I  am  assuming-  that  there  are 
a  number  of  other  industrial  and  shipping  companies  which  would 
likewise  effect  savings  by  the  construction  of  that  canal.  I  wish 
to  ask  Mr.  Keely  this  question :  Why  is  it  that  other  industrial  and 
shipping  concerns,  somewhat  analagous  to  yours,  if  benefited  by 
the  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Canal,  do  not  come  out  in  the 
open  and  help  sell  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  the  commercial  and 
economic  and  industrial  value  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  and 
help  us  create  a  public  sentiment  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
get  the  canal? 

President  Moore:    Do  you  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Keely  :  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer. 
I  will  say  this :  That  is  a  result  of  the  Ship  Canal  work,  as  you 
know,  we  started  out  to  canvass  all  the  large  oil  companies  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  several  instances  we  found  an  entire  state  of  ignor- 
ance ;  I  Avas  surprised  at  the  reaction ;  they  seem  to  know  nothing 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  say : 
"Why  did  not  you  come  and  tell  us  all  about  this?"  We  had  to 
supply  them  with  records  of  Congressional  hearings  and  reports  and 
copies  of  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  and  they  said  : 
"This  is  fine.  Sure  we  are  in  favor  of  this  but  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  it." 

Now,  why  did  they  not  know  anything  about  it?  I  cannot 
answer.  Of  course,,  I  cannot  answer  why  they  did  not  get  up  and 
go  out  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  They  certainly  all  think  well  of  it. 
If  it  is  the  railroad  that  they  are  afraid  of,  they  are  giving  more  in 
freight  than  they  are  getting  back  in  sales  to  the  railroad. 

I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Small:  May  I  ask  another  question?  In  the  long  run 
would  not  the  railroads  now  serving,  we  will  say,,  the  metropolitan 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  be  benefited  by  the  construction 
of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  in  the  added  traffic  which  would  be 
given  to  them? 

Mr.  Keely  :    I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Small:  Well,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  allies  said 
to  be  serving  the  great  Port  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  compiled 
a  brief  and  filed  it  with  the  Board  of  Engineers,  in  which  they 
set  up  various  reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
construct  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

Have  you  read  that  brief? 

Mr.  Keely:    No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Small:  Well,  they  have  served  notice  that  their  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  is  definite.  Which 
is  the  strongest  in  that  industrial  section  of  the  country,  the  allied 
railroads  opposed  to  the  canal  or  the  public  sentiment? 
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Mr.  Keely  :    I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question. 
Mb.  Small  :    It  is  quite  pertinent. 
Mr.  Keely:    Oh,  yes. 

President  Moore  :  Mr.  Keely  is  entirely  friendly.  The  reason 
we  asked  him  to  speak  was  to  get  a  practical  man's  viewpoint. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  is 
Chairman,  is  asked  to  report  now.  (A  pause.)  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  ap- 
pears to  be  absent. 

This  is  the  Committee  expected  to  raise  money  to  help  the 
Convention  during  the  interim  from  Convention  to  Convention.  I 
suspect  it  is  too  late  now  to  proceed  upon  a  money-raising  campaign. 
The  President  is  considerate  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  it.  However,  if  there  be  those  who  are  inclined 
to  contribute  as  before,  Captain  Bernard  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  subscriptions.  We  will  not  unduly  press  any  one  this 
afternoon.  For  the  moment  the  treasury  is  in  good  condition, 
although  after  this  Convention  it  may  be  depleted  again.  If  any  one 
feels  inclined  to  help  out  as  heretofore,  we  will  be  grateful. 

Is  any  other  State  ready  to  respond  to  the  five-minute  call? 

If  not,  we  will  come  back  to  old  Virginia  and  ask  our  excellent 
Chairman  of  the  City  Council  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Umlauf,  who  has 
been  faithful  to  us  all  the  way  through,  to  give  a  short  talk  on  the 
Old  Dominion. 


THE  OLD  DOMINION  STATE 

Mr.  Jacob  Umlauf 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  suppose  I  am  to  be  the  last  to  speak.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
am  last  because  I  have  read  somewhere,  I  believe,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  last  shall  be  first. 

One  of  the  speakers  who  preceded  me  referred  to  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  Director, 
Mr.  Seeds.  I  just  want  to  say  that  while  sitting  back  listening  to 
him  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  he  said.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
when  he  was  throwing  out  those  bouquets  to  everyone,  especially  the 
ladies,  that  he  might  not  be  getting  ready  to  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Richmond. 

Mayor  Blair  said  he  did  not  have  a  prepared  speech  and  that 
reminded  me  that  I  was  in  a  position  of  a  preacher  whom  I  heard 
of  once  who  used  manuscript  and  one  Sunday  he  preached  without 
his  manuscript  and  at  the  end  of  the  service  one  deacon  said : 
"Pastor,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  manuscript?"  "Why,"  he 
said,  "Brother,  I  began  to  realize  that  when  I  stood  up  to  preach 
from  manuscript  the  devil  was  right  behind  me  looking  over  my 
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shoulder  and  knew  just  what  I  was  going-  to  say,  but  now  the  devil 
does  not  know  because  I  don't  know  myself." 

I  am  in  the  dual  capacity  this  afternoon  to  say  a  few  words 
for  the  State  of  Virginia  and  also  for  the  City  of  Richmond,,  because 
when  the  Mayor  left  the  city  the  night  before  last  he  asked  me  to 
look  after  his  interests  for  him  and  I  am  appearing  as  his  represen- 
tative as  well  as  in  my  own  capacity. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  very  proud  in  having 
you  as  a  Convention  in  her  State  and  proud  you  decided  to  come 
to  her  capital  city  and  meet  in  this  fine  hotel  with  the  splendid 
accommodations  I  am  sure  you  found  here. 

We  are  glad  you  came  here,  too,  because  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  those  of  us  who  have  had  pleasure  in  attending  the  sessions  and 
looking  into  your  faces  and  seeing  what  a  fine  personnel  this  Con- 
vention is  composed  of — I  refer  now  to  your  splendid  President.  I 
never  knew  him  before  he  came  to  Richmond,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
most  courteous  and  kind  presiding  officers  I  have  ever  listened  to. 
(Applause.)  A  fine  personality;  his  humor,  his  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  rules,  and  his  nice  way  in  meeting  and  greeting  every 
one  who  comes  to  the  platform  is  something  that  we  have  not  seen 
many  times,  if  ever  before. 

We  are  glad  you  are  here  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
enjoyed  the  little  part  that  we  have  had  in  helping  to  entertain  you ; 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  and  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  special  pleasure. 
You  have  been  so  courteous  and  so  respectful  during  the  sessions 
to  your  presiding  officer.  I  have  been  in  many  conventions  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before  and  I  believe  in  telling  you 
these  things  where  you  can  hear  them  and  not  wait  until  you  are 
gone  and  then  pass  flowers  around,  which  is  all  right,  of  course, 
and  should  be  done. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  things  that  so  many  wonderful 
speakers  here  have  told  us  about ;  it  will  take  me  weeks  and  weeks 
to  catch  up  on  everything  that  you  have  said  and  to  get  my  thoughts 
together  and  remember  all  that  was  said. 

But,  there  was  one  thing  that  impressed  me  so  much  about  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  last  few  years  and  what  part  this 
Association  had  in  bringing  these  projects  into  being,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  not  only  has  this  Association  got  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation,  that  is,  the  taxpayers,  have  had  a  part  in  these  projects. 
Without  your  contribution  to  taxes  it  could  never  be  done. 

I  was  sitting  back  there  listening  to  these  speeches  and  wonder- 
ing where  all  the  wealth  comes  from.  They  talk  of  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  and  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  our  good  old  friend  Andy ;  but  I  am  reminded  of  a  very 
young  couple  on  the  train  and  they  had  to  go  through  a  tunnel  and 
the  trainman  failed  to  put  on  lights  and  going  through  the  dark 
tunnel  the  young  man  stolei  a  kiss  and  when  they  came  out  in  the 
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light  again  he  was  very  much  embarrassed  and  hardly  knew  what 
to  say,  but  at  least  he  said,  "That  was  a  long  tunnel,  wasn't  it?" 
And  she  said  "Yes.  They  tell  me  it  took  between  two  and  three 
years  to  build  it.  Did  it?"  she  asked.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "And  they 
tell  me  it  cost  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars." 
"Yes,  it  did,"  he  said,  and  she  said,  "Well,  it  was  worth  all  it  cost." 

So,  I  feel  that  when  we  realize  the  great  expenditures  that  are 
being  made  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  them,,  what  it  means 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  and  the  cities  of 
our  land,  we  must  realize,  like  the  young  lady,  that  it  is  worth  all 
it  costs  and  it  could  never  be  done  without!  the  co-operation  of  every- 
body, and  I  am  sure,  as  I  watched  you  during  this  Convention,  each 
one  of  you  have  co-operated  beautifully  with  this  Organization  in 
helping  to  bring  these  things  to  pass. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a  lady  who  was  drowning  and  they 
sent,  hurriedly,  for  a  life  saver  and  he  came  down  to  the  stream  and 
they  pointed  out  where  the  lady  had  gone  down  and  he  swam  out 
and  got  under  the  water  and  grabbed  hold  of  a  dark  object  and 
tried  to  bring  her  to  safety  and  when  he  started  to  pull  he  found 
that  he  had  got  hold  of  her  hair — her  hair  had  come  off.  He  dived 
down  again  and  he  grabbed  in  the  dark  and  got  her  by  the  mouth 
and  her  false  teeth  came  out,  and  he  dived  down  again  and  got  her 
by  the  foot  and  she  lost  a  cork  leg  and  then  he  said,  "Lady,  if  you 
want  me  to  save  you,  you  will  have  to  co-operate."  I  hope  she 
realized  what  co-operation  is. 

Another  thing,  not  only  do  we  need  co-operation,  but  we  realize 
that  you  and  I  have  a  number  of  opportunities  come  to  us  for 
service  and  opportunities  to  help  each  other  and  to  bring  to  pass 
the  things  so  near  and  dear  to  us  as  a  country,  as  a  state  and  as 
a  nation,  and  I  will  tell  you  another  story : 

A  young  lady  was  waiting  on  a  young  man — or  rather  a  young 
man  was  waiting  on  a  young  lady — and  one  day  it  came  to  a  time 
that  he  thought  he  must  say  something.  He  realized  possibly  the 
father  might  do  like  a  father  I  know  when  a  young  man  had  been 
coming  to  his  house  and  seeing  his  daughter  for  some  time.  He 
went  to  see  the  young  man  and  said,  "Now,  young  man,  I  want  to 
know  your  intentions."  Maybe  he  thought  that  the  old  man  might 
come  around  to  see  him,  so  she  said  to  him  that  he  had  better  go 
ask  her  father  while  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  while  he  felt  timid, 
like  all  of  us  have  felt  in  those  days,  he  went  and  the  old  man 
said,  "You  surprise  me."  You  think  he  was  surprised.  Every  father 
and  mother  when  a  young  man  comes  around  to  the  home  realizes 
that  some  day  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  a  visit.  But  he  let 
it  appear  as  if  he  was  surprised  by  it,  but  he  was  not.  But  he  said, 
nevertheless,  "I  will  tell  you,  young  man ;  if  you  come  down  to  the 
depot  tomorrow  I  will  be  loading  some  calves,  and  if  you  can  come 
down  I  will  give  you  a  decided  answer."    So  he  went  down  to  the 
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depot  and  he  saw  over  there  a  wagon  with  three  calves  in  it  and 
he  looked  yonder  and  saw  a  freight  car  in  which  they  were  going 
to  load  the  calves  and  he  looked  there  and  he  saw  the  gangplank 
from  the  wagon  to  the  car  and,  the  father  said,  "Young  man,  when 
I  drive  these  calves  over  that  gangplank,  if  you  catch  one  by  the 
tail  you  may  have  my  daughter,"  and  he  said,  "Sure"  and  when 
the  first  calf  went  over  he  stood  like  a  statue  and  he  did  not  make 
an  effort  to  catch  the  calf.  The  second  one  the  same  thing,  but 
when  the  third  one  went  over  he  made  a  desperate  grab  to  catch  it 
by  the  tail,  but  he  was  a  bob-tailed  calf  and  he  lost  his  opportunity. 
And  so  you  and  I,  day  by  day,  are  losing  our  opportunities  because 
we  are  not  willing  to  grasp  them.  We  think  it  will  come  again, 
but  opportunity  never  comes  again.  You  have  to  grasp  it  when 
you  see  it. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  proud,  as  I  said,  to  have  you  here  and 
the  City  of  Richmond  is  proud  to  have  you  here,  and,  may  I  say 
this :  We  are  so  proud  that  we  are  willing  for  you  to  stay  here 
and  have  you  meet  here  next  year.    "What  about  it? 

I  must  take  up  the  time  no  longer.  I  do  want  to  say  this : 
We  are  so  thankful  that  our  God  has  been  so  gracious  unto  you 
in  giving  you  this  beautiful  weather  during  this  Convention.  The 
Mayor  said  on  leaving  that  we  were  going  to  have  good  weather. 
I  knew  he  was  a  great  man,  but  I  never  knew  he  was  a  prophet 
before,  and  then  we  are  thankful  to  you  that  He  has  taken  care  of 
you  so  well.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  being  seriously  sick.  I 
have  heard  of  them  being  just  a  little  bit  sick,  but  not  seriously 
sick,  and  I  found  here  that  they  got  over  that  little  spell,  but  we  are 
proud  that  He  has  looked  after  you  while  you  have  been  here  and 
I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  that  we  hope  that  He  will  follow  you  as  long  as  you 
remain  here  and  follow  you  on  your  journey  home  and  that  you 
may  reach  home  safely  to  greet  your  loved  ones  you  have  left 
behind.  I  hope  that  He  will  guide  you  through  life  and  when  you 
have  finished  the  splendid  work  that  you  have  started  and  sleep 
the  eternal  sleep,  that  He  will  welcome  you  over  yonder  across  the 
great  sea,  the  great  stream  into  which  every  traveler  embarks  and 
where  you  will  get  rid  of  those  troubles  and  trials  and  tribulations 
that  you  have  had  in  this  good  old  world  here  below,  and  then 
you  will  meet  some  of  these  folks  that  you  have  met  here  during 
the  week  and  I  hope  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  over  there 
you  will  meet  some  Richmond  folks  there. 

Now,  friends,  I  want  to  say  this  to  you :  The  State  and  the  City 
appreciate  the  splendid  things  and  expressions  that  you  have  said 
in  these  resolutions  this  morning.  We  have  done  our  best,  the  best 
that  we  could  and  we  are  glad  you  appreciate  it  and  have  noticed 
that  our  people  have  been  looking  around  after  your  interests  and 
we  have  shown  that  during  your  stay  here  that  you  were  partici- 
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pants  of  some  of  that  true  hospitality  that  belongs  to  Virginia 
people,  especially  those  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  the  people  of 
Richmond,  and  also  appreciate,  do  we,  what  was  said  in  these  reso- 
lutions about  this  $500,000  to  help  finish  the  work  of  the  James 
River.  We  appreciate  that  and  all  you  have  done  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  think  well  of  Richmond  and  enough  of  Rich- 
mond to  impress  the  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of 
the  need  for  them  to  vote  for  appropriations  when  they  come  up 
before  those  bodies  that  will  help  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
City  of  Richmond  and  help  yourselves,  because,  after  all,  none  of 
us  do  anything  alone  that  is  worth  while  without  doing  something 
for  somebody  else;  when  we  do  things  for  other  people  we  benefit 
ourselves  and  I  think  we  should  be  proud  in  our  concentration  to 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  these  many  years  and  proud 
of  our  President. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  it 
and  I  say  again  that  you  have  been  so  kind  and  so  courteous 
that  we  appreciate  it  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  one  with  us 
and  will  stay  until  the  next  session  and  meet  here  next  year  and 
if  you  don't  do  that  we  hope  you  won't  wait  for  another  session 
to  come  before  you  come  to  see  us  again.  Any  time  that  is  convenient 
for  you,  come  right  along  to  Richmond.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore  :  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Mr.  Umlauf  continues 
to  be  President  of  the  City  Council  we  will  be  delighted  to  come 
back  if  only  to  hear  his  references  to  the  ladies,  and  particularly 
that  lady  who  was  near  drowning.  All  of  the  ladies  we  have  met 
in  Richmond  have  been  ladies  and  all  who  have  come  to  the  Con- 
vention have  been  ladies,  and  we  appreciate  them  in  that  higher 
sense  but  as  far  as  that  drowning  lady  is  concerned  we  can  hardly 
say  that  she  was  a  perfect  lady. 

A  while  ago  we  had  before  us  a  distinguished  editor  of  the  South, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  whose  wonderful  speech  about  Georgia  State 
permeates  the  air.  Now  we  have  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Editors'  Association  who  comes  from 
Quakertown.  I  would  like  Mr.  Meredith  to  rise  and  make  h^s  bow. 
(Applause.) 


MR.  CHARLES  M.  MEREDITH 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  t 

I  have  a  confession  to  make  and  that  is  that  I  did  not  come  to 
Richmond  exactly  for  this  Convention.  My  wife  and  I  came  down 
to  see  our  son  John  who  is  a  surgeon  here  in  your  splendid  Memorial 
Hospital.  If  during  your  visit  to  Richmond  you  have  met  with  some 
dissatisfaction  as  to  your  tonsils  or  your  arteries  or  glands,  go 
over  and  see  John  in  his  hospital  about  it.    Perhaps  he  would  not 
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appreciate  my  saying-  that,  because  that  is  advertising-.  Doctors 
do  not  believe  in  advertising-.    Newspaper  men  do. 

An  introduction  such  as  your  President  has  given  me  would 
rather  cripple  the  response  and  would  make  you  believe  that  you 
were  in  for  an  elaborate  address.  I  would  not  do  that  at  this  time. 
It  was  a  little  extravagant,  too,  the  introduction.  It  reminded  me 
of  a  story  of  a  Baptist  preacher  up  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  a  splen- 
did preacher  but  he  was  given  to  extravagant  statements  and  he  was 
waited  on  by  his  deacon  and  they  said,  "You  are  a  fine  preacher  and 
we  love  you,  but  we  will  have  to  dissolve  our  relationship  unless 
you  can  come  nearer  to  the  truth  in  your  Sunday  morning  sermons." 
"Wei],"  said  the  preacher,  "you  sit  in  the  church  hereafter  and 
when  I  make  an  extravagant  statement  you  clear  your  throat  and 
I  will  know  that  is  an  indication  that  I  must  modify  my  statements." 
The  following-  Sunday  the  preacher  took  for  his  subject  the  matter 
of  Sampson  burning  the  tails  of  the  foxes  down  on  the  Philistine 
plains.  Said  the  preacher,  "They  were  terrible  foxes  and  their  tails 
were  fifteen  feet  long"  and  one  of  the  deacons  coughed.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  the  preacher,  "come  to 
think  of  it,  I  think  the  foxes'  tails  were  only  ten  feet  long"  and  again 
a  deacon  cleared  his  throat  and  the  preacher  said,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  brothers  and  sisters,  come  to  think  of  it,  their  tails  were 
only  five  feet  long-  and  I  won't  take  off  another  inch  if  that  deacon 
coughs  his  darn  head  off." 

We  admire  Mayor  Moore,  your  distinguished  President  in  Phila- 
delphia very  much.  In  a  great  many  States  of  the  Union  when  a 
man  is  elected  to  Congress  or  a  Mayor  or  Governor,  he  immediately 
goes  out  for  some  sort  of  promotion  and  he  gives  more  time  about 
his  own  mission  than  he  does  about  the  business  to  which  we  have 
elected  him.  We  do  not  have  that  with  Mayor  Moore  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  had  frequent  opportunities  in  the  past  four  years 
for  promotion.  A  great  element  of  our  political  party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  insisted  on  his  promotion  but  it  has  been  his  policy, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  to  see  that  he  goes  through  to 
the  end  of  the  furrow,  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  know  that  having 
been  identified  with  the  Association  from  the  beginning,  so  far  as 
he  is  physically  and  mentally  able  to,  it  seems  to  be  his  policy 
to  see  it  through  to  its  completion  and  I  learn  from  the  addresses 
and  speeches  I  have  listened  to  that  you  are  not  very  far  from 
that  conclusion. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  Eeally  I  did  not  expect  Mr.  Meredith  to  do 
more  than  make  his  bow,  but  he  made  a  delightful  speech  and  paid 
a  personal  compliment!  to  the  Chairman  which  is  fully  appreciated, 
though  wholly  unexpected  and  uncalled  for. 
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May  I  say  that  we  are  about  to  close  and  the  Chair  is  ready 
for  the  final  reports  of  Committees. 

Mr.  Small,  our  Vice-President,  will  kindly  take  the  Chair. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Small:  I  will  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  Mr.  Bates. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

I  beg-  to  submit  the  following-  report  on  nominations: 

President 
J.  Hampton  Moore,  Pennsylvania 

V  ice-President  s-at-Large 
John  H.   Small,  N.  C.  Frank  S.  Davis,  Mass. 

Frederick  W.   Donnelly,  N.  J.      A.  B.  Schwarzkopf,  Va. 
William  E.  Woollard,  N.  Y.  E.  G.  Sewell,  Fla. 

Howard  W.  Jackson,  Md. 

Director  s-at-Large 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  N.  Y.  J.  Fulmer  Bright,  Va. 

Walter  O.  Luscombe,  Mass.  Wralter  H.  Blair,  N.  C. 

Charles  Warner,  Del.  W.  F.  Coachman,  Jr.,  Fla. 

Treasurer 
William  E.  Bernard,  Pennsylvania 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  E.  BATES, 

Chairman. 

October  19,  1934. 

Mr.  Bates  :  We  submit  these  names  in  nomination  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Association. 

Mb.  Small  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  of  Officers  for  the  Association. 

The  Chair  will  first  put  for  your  decision  the  nomination  of  the 
candidate  for  President  and  I  am  going-  to  be  very  careful  in  what 
I  say  during"  these  few  minutes  because  some  years  ago  in  an  ecstasy 
of  sentiment  I  said  what  I  thought  were  some  very  nice  things 
about  the  President  and  a  few  months  after  that  the  President 
suggested  that  I  had  been  too  fulsome  and  my  reply  was  that 
candor  did  not  always  suit  modest  men,,  but  I  came  to  the  decision 
that  I  would  be  more  careful  thereafter.    So,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
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all  I  say  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  recommending 
the  nominee  for  President  are  just  these  words :  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  too  often  repeated  the  sentiment  that,  after  all,  the 
finest  possession  which  any  man  or  woman  can  claim  entitlement 
to  is  that  of  having  lived  a  life  devoted  in  some  degree  to  public 
and  human  service.  I  know  of  no  avenue  which  is  so  sure  to  lead 
to  contentment  and  happiness  than  the  disposition  to  deal  fairly 
and  gently  and  honorably  with  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  I 
can  say,  and  I  say  it  with  great  sincerity,  and  with  no  desire  to 
indulge  in  exaggeration,  that  your  candidate  for  President  has  lived 
such  a  life  and  is  entitled  to  the  rewards  which  follow  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  who  favor  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  in  the  nomination  of  Honorable  J.  Hampton  Moore 
for  President  for  the  twenty-seventh  consecutive  time  will  say  "Aye." 

Mr.  Moore,  you  are  unanimously  re-elected  President  of  the 
Association.  May  you  long  live  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

President  Moore:  John  Small,  you  are  very  kind,  and  you,  my 
friends,  are  very  kind*  The  newly  elected  President  thanks  you 
most  heartily.  You  have  imposed  new  obligations  upon  him,  but  he  is 
willing  to  assume  them,  for  another  year.  It  has  been  like  this  now 
for  twenty-seven  years.  I  can  only  thank  you  again  and  again  for 
your  confidence  and  good  will.  With  your  co-operation  and  sup- 
port, we  shall  carry  on  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

My  heart  is  touched  by  the  kind  things  you  have  said  not  only 
heretofore  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  but  throughout  this  Convention. 

Now,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  business  and  we  will 
take  up  the  further  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Jewett  (Richmond)  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Davis  (Massachusetts)  :    I  second  the  motion. 

President  Moore:  Mr.  Jewett,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Massachusetts,  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
as  a  whole,  that  includes  the  election  of  those  whose  names  have 
been  placed  in  nomination — Vice-Presidents-at-Large,  Delegates-at- 
Large,  and  the  Treasurer. 

All  in  favor  will  say  "Aye." 

It  seems  that  none  are  opposed. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to  and  these  gentlemen  nominated  are  duly 
elected  officers  of  the  Association — and  there  is  one  lady,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
of  Virginia. 

Is  there  further  business?  It  seems  not.  We  are  about  to  quit 
just  as  the  murmuring  light  of  Richmond  at  eventide  is  breaking 
through  the  windows. 
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Director  Seeds,  will  you  come  forward  and  remain  standing  for 
a  moment?  (Applause.)  There  will  be  no  more  speeches.  We  have 
had  an  amplitude  of  these,  at  least,  from  the  Chairman.  We  are 
about  to  sing".  Director  Seeds  never  sang1  in  grand  opera,  but  he  is 
strong  in  the  "Village  Choir."  I  will  ask  Director  Seeds  to  lead 
us  in  the  singing  of  "America."  The  audience  will  kindly  arise  and 
join  in.  (Applause.) 

(Director  Seeds  led  in  the  singing  as  indicated.) 

President  Moore:  I  now  declare  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  adjourned 
sine  die. 

(Thereupon  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  adjourned  sine  die.) 
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REGISTERED  DELEGATES 


Adams,  Wade  H. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Wade  H. 
Adams,  W.  H. 
Adams,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Walter 
Anthony,  W.  J. 
Asbury,  E.  P. 
Asbury,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Atkinson,  Harvey  E. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Harvey  E. 
Avery,  Mrs.  Daisy  Lester 
Barker,  J.  E. 
Barker,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Bartham,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Bland,  J.  L. 

Bergheimer,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Bethel,  Ealph 

Beverly,  Mrs.  Walter  F. 

Blankenship,  E.  L. 

Blankenship,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Blankenship,  W.  L.  S. 

Blankenship,  Mrs.  W.  L.  S. 

Blunt,  James  W. 

Bolen,  E.  S. 

Bolen,  Mrs.  E.  S. 

Bolton,  James 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Bonner,  Miss  Olga 

Bowers,  G.  M. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Boudar,  E.  C. 

Boudar,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Boury,  T.  W. 

Boury,  Mrs,  T.  W. 

Brewster,  Irene 

Bridges,  J.  Malcolm 

Bright,,  Graham  B. 

Bright,  Mayor  J.  Fulmer 

Brown,  Wade 

Brown,  Col.  Earl  I. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Earl  I. 

Bryant,  Miss  Alma 


Virginia 

Bucher,  H.  E. 
Bullard,  C.  E. 
Cannon,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Carpenter,  W.  C. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Carrington,  T.  M.,  Sr. 
Cary,  Hunsdon 
Cary,  Mrs.  Hunsdon 
Cheatham,  J.  A. 
Charlton,  Mrs.  John 
Collins,  Miss  Lillian 
Compton,  E.  Keith 
Compton,  Mrs.  Keith,  Jr. 
Cottrell,  Walker 
Cottrell,  Mrs,  Walker 
Cottrell,  Master 
Cousins,  I.  G. 
Craig,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crouch,  T.  C. 
Cuthbert,  James  E. 
Daniel,  Eobert 
Daniel,  Mrs.  Eobert 
Delaine,  Mrs.  Edward 
Dickerson,  Henry  G. 
Dickerson,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Dickie,  Wortley 
Dickie,  Mrs.  Wortley 
Dombrower,  Ealph  L. 
Dombrower,  Mrs.  Ealph  L. 
Donovan,  T.  J. 
Drinard,  J.  Elliott 
Dunstan,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Durank,  Grant 
Durank,  Mrs.  Grant 
Dyson,  Mrs,  B.  M. 
Eaton,  E.  C. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Ealph  C. 
Edwards,  Landon 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Landon 
Ellerson,  H.  W. 
Ellerson,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Edmonds,  Mrs.  Adele 
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VIRGINIA — Continued 


England,  A.  K. 

Hill,  W.  C. 

England,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

Hudgins,  Hon.  Edward  W. 

Epps,  Miss  Charlotte 

Hudgins,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 

Epps,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Hudson,  Maud  H. 

Epps,  Mrs.  Frank  D. 

Hunter,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Epps,  H.  Bayliss 

Jewett,  Carleton  E. 

Epps,  Mrs.  H.  Bayliss 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Carleton  E. 

Epps,  J.  L, 

Jobson,  Mrs.  Eugenie  E. 

Epps,  Mrs.  J.  L. 

Jones,  Mrs.  L.  D. 

Fairbank,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Sr. 

Jordan,  E.  B. 

Fairbank,  J.  J.,  Jr. 

Klein,  Mrs.  Ida  E. 

Fairbank,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Jr. 

Klein,  Miss 

Fairbank,  L.  H. 

Louis,  L.  G. 

Fairlamb,  Mrs.  S.  E. 

Lipscomb,  Mrs. 

Fairlamb,  Wilbur  F. 

Ledbetter,  Robert  F. 

Ferrell,  Mrs.  Haskins 

Ledbetter,  Mrs.  Robert  F. 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Victoria 

Lowry,  H.  L. 

Folkes,  John  Griggs 

Lowry,  Mrs.  H.  L. 

Folkes,  T.  W. 

McCarthy,  L>.  F. 

Ford,  Stanley  S. 

McClure,  Mrs.  Stella 

Ford,  Mrs.  Stanley  S. 

McTyre,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Fox,  Charles 

Maddox,  Mrs.  Inez  R. 

Garber,  Miss  Josephine 

Macldox,  Miss  Jessie  Rose 

Garber,  Russell  N. 

Manghum,  Mason 

Goode,  Arthur  C. 

Mann,  J.  E. 

Goode,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Florence 

Goode,  Mrs.  Lewis 

Miller,  Lee  0. 

Gordon,  R.  L. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Lee  0. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Mims,  John  W. 

Graeter,  G.  C. 

Mims,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Graeter,  Mrs.  G.  C. 

Minter,  H.  F. 

Griggs,  W.  J. 

Molleson,  G.  C. 

Griggs,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Molleson,  Mrs.  G.  C. 

Gunst,  Marx 

Morris,  Robert  L. 

Gunst,  Mrs.  Marx 

Munday,  N.  A. 

Gunst,  Miss 

Naumann,  Mrs.  0.  B. 

Gunst,  Master 

Nilsen,  Arthur  C. 

Harris,  A.  Mason 

Nilsen,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 

Harris,  Mrs.  A.  Mason 

Neumann,  A.  F. 

Hart,  Mrs.  L.  P. 

Neumann,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

Harrison,  E.  T. 

Newton,  Lee 

Hockett,  W.  E. 

Nolde,  A.  H. 

Hockett,  Mrs.  W.  E. 

Nolde,  Mrs,  A.  H. 

Hodges,  LeEoy 

Nottingham,  Mrs.  H.  F. 

Hiett,  William  H. 

Nottingham,  H.  F. 

Hiett,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Norman,  Charles 
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O'Brien,  Frank 

Ross,  Frank 

O'Brien,  Mrs.  Frank 

Ross,  Mrs.  Mary 

O'Donnell,  €.  F. 

Royall,,  Col.  Augustine 

Osborne,,  Charles 

Rumble,  H.  H. 

Overton,  J.  M. 

Ruskell,  Mrs.  Essie  Phillips 

Pace,  J.  Malcolm 

Ryland,  James  F. 

Pace,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm 

Ryland,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Parker,  T.  Nelson 

Satterfield,  Dave  E.,  Jr. 

Parrish,  George  J. 

Satterfield,  Mrs.  Dave  E.,  Jr. 

Paul,  Lawrence 

Satterfield,  John  L. 

Parrish,  J.  Scott- 

Satterfield,  Mrs.  John  L. 

Peek,  Col.  E.  D. 

Scales,  Mrs.  Thos.  H. 

Penick,  W.  A. 

Sheppard,  Jas.  R.,  Jr. 

Penick,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  Jas,  R.,  Jr. 

Perkinson,  Emmett  E. 

Sitterding,  Miss  Agnes 

Perkinson,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

Smith,  C.  C. 

Peery,  Governor  George  C. 

Smith,  W.  Gay 

Phillips,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Snead,  Rev.  Wm.  T. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Daisy 

Stewart,  Joseph  W. 

Pinder,  W.  S. 

Stith,  C.  B. 

Pinder,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Stith,  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Powers,  J.  C. 

Strause,  Raymond  I. 

Powers,  James  E. 

Strause,  Mrs.  Raymond  I. 

Powers,  Mrs.  James  E. 

Sullivan,  W.  E. 

Puller,  Ordway 

Sullivan,  Mrs,  W.  E. 

Puller,  Mrs.  Ordway 

Sydnor,  Thos.  G. 

Purdy,  Charles  R. 

Sydnor,  Mrs,  Thos.  G. 

Eaffo,  J.  F. 

Taylor,  Mayor  W.  R.  L. 

Raffo,  Mrs.  J.  F. 

Tayloe,  W.  H. 

Redford,  Mrs.  Hallie  L. 

Thomas,  Geo.  D. 

Reed,  James  H. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Geo.  Di. 

Reed,  Mrs,  James  H. 

Tiller,  Warren  L. 

Rex,  Mrs.  Edith 

Tucker,  Harry 

Reynolds,  J.  E. 

Umlauf,  Jacob 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Valentine,  C.  Braxton 

Rice,  Mrs,  J.  Vernon 

Valentine,  Granville  G. 

Richwine,  M.  W.,,  Jr. 

Venable,  A.  Reid 

Richwine,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Jr. 

Wallace,  John  G. 

Riis,  John 

Wallace,  Mrs.  John  G. 

Riis,  Mrs,  John 

Wallerstein,  Morton  L. 

Riis,  Miss  Martha  E. 

Wallerstein,  Mrs.  Morton  L. 

Riis,  Miss  Ruth  Valgerda 

Warren,,  Henry  G. 

Robertson,  Hon.  Thos.  B. 

Weber,  Charles  H. 

Robertson,,  Mrs.  Thos.  B. 

Wells,  Wm.  T. 

Rogers,  Geo.  W. 

Welsh,  John  C. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 

White,  Mrs.  Emma  L.  S. 
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White,  W.  Stewart,  Jr. 
White,  W.  Stewart 
White,,  Mrs.  W.  Stewart 
Whitfield,  Geo.  H. 
Williams,  E.  L. 
Williams,  Miss  Sue 
Williams,  Thomas  A. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Williams,,  W.  J. 


Williams,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Westwood 
Williams,  Mrs.  Westwood 
Wood,  J.  D. 
Woodson,  C.  S. 
Woodson,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Woody,  L.  B. 
Wren,  Harry 
Wright,  Saunders 


Pennsylvania 


Acker,  Mrs.  Finley 
Baird,  Mrs.  Maggie  R. 
Baldi,  Charles  C.  A.,  Jr. 
Baumgaertel,  George 
Baumgaertel,  Mrs.  George 
Baxter,  Harry  T. 
Bernard,  Captain  Wm.  E. 
Bernstein,  Moriz 
Brown,  Joseph  T. 
Cadmus,  Miss  Emily  M. 
Cadmus,  Bobert  C. 
Cadmus,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Chandler,  Charles  Lyon 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyon 
Cornell,  Howard  E. 
Cumming,,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goodhand 
Delehanty,  W.  F. 
Einholz,  Mrs,  Otto 
Gartner,  Fred  C. 
George,  William  H. 
Graef,  Mrs,  Ethel  B. 
Gwin,  Miss.  Martha  M. 
Hustead,  Dr.  Frank  H, 
Hustead,  Frank  H.,  Jr. 
Keely,  Edmund  M. 
Keely,  Mrs.  Edmund  M. 
Keely,  Master  Edmund 
Kindig,,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Knipe,  Mrs,  James  N. 
Kuenzel,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Lee,  Col.  John  C.  H. 
Leedom,  George  M. 


Lockyer,  William  A. 
Lockyer,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Long,  Howard  M. 
Lynch,  Alfred 
Macht,  Herman 
Mechin,  Thomas  A. 
Mechin,  Mrs,  Thomas  A. 
Mendinhall,  Miss  'Carrie  H. 
Meredith,  Charles  M. 
Meredith,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Meyer,  Miss  Bertha 
Meyer,  Harry  R. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Harry  R. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Moore,  Mayor  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  Mrs.  J.  Hampton 
Morgan,  William  W. 
Mullin,  Joseph  A. 
Pearce,  Mrs.  Druscilla 
Ploetz,  Miss  Elinor  M. 
Rambo,  Nathan  H.,  Jr. 
Reustle,  Elmer  F. 
Reustle,  Mrs.  Elmer  F. 
Roth,  Matthew  A. 
Rothacker,  Mrs.  Ethel  M. 
Seeds,  Hon.  Jacob  J. 
Tate,  Mrs.  Sallie  B. 
Them,  Frederick  A. 
Them,  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Uhler,  S.  E. 
Uhler,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Walls,  Mrs.  W.  C.  K 
Webb,  Mrs.  Elisha,  Jr. 
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Webb,  Miss  Gertrude  C. 
Wick,  Gustav  A. 
Wick,  Mrs.  Gustav  A. 

Ardery,  Col.  E.  D. 
Bates,  George  E. 
Bates,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Bolton,  Frank  L. 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Cosgrove,  John  J. 
Galvin,  John  F. 
Hayes,  Katherine 
Hayes,  John  P. 
Hedden,  Walter  P. 
Hedden,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Maseari,  Louis  F. 
Mascari,  Mrs.  Louis  F. 


LVANIA — Concluded 

Wilson,  Thomas  Y. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Y. 

New  York 

McGuirl,  James  J. 
McGuirl,  Mrs.  James  J. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
O'Donnell,  Thomas  J. 
Bonan,  Andrew  P. 
Both,  Lucille 
Schmidt,  Otto  B. 
Scott,  Harvey 
Scott,  Mrs.  Harvey 
Ten  Eyck,  Peter  G. 
Weller,  H.  J. 
Woodruff,  Col.  J.  A. 
Woollard,  William  E. 


Atkinson,  Asher 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Asher 
Bowman,  Mrs.  Gertrude  D. 
Bush,  Louis  J. 
Bush,  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
Dolan,  Thomas  F. 
Dolan,  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Dover,  Arthur  W. 
Franklin,  Neil  S. 
Garrison,  Samuel  F. 
Garrison,  Samuel  F.,  Jr. 


New  Jersey 

Klein,  Jacob  M. 
McGarry,  James  A. 
McGarry,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Bunyon,  C.  Parker 
Smith,  Arthur  B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 
Stevenson,  Harry  C. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Woolston,  J.  B. 
Woolston,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wright,  Marcus  S.,  Jr. 


Massachusetts 

Borden,  Herbert  B.  Mansfield,  Mayor  Frederick  W. 

Borden,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 

Borden,  Miss  Mellyn,  Joseph  F. 

Creesy,  Nora  N.  Nickerson,  O.  C. 

Davis,  Frank  S.  Wood,  H.  Stanley 

Doyle,  A.  J.  Wood,  Mrs.  H.  Stanley 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Middlemiss,  H.  S. 

McGann,  Jos.  H.  Middlemiss,  Mrs,  H.  S. 

Macleay,  Donald  Beinburg,  Commander  LeBoy 
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Carter,  H.  L.  Koy 
Dailey,  John  T. 
Dailey,  Mrs.  John  T. 


Maryland 

Jones,  William  E. 
Pouder,  G.  H. 
Tubman,  Col.  S.  A. 


North  Carolina 


Blair,  Mayor  Walter  H. 
Culpepper,  W.  T. 
Jones,  E.  D. 

Buckman,  H.  H. 
Buckman.  Mrs.  H.  H. 


Small,  Hon.  John  H. 
Small,  Mrs.  John  H. 

Florida 

Buckman,  Yardley 
Franklin,  W.  P. 


Chatfield,  Minotte  E. 
Chatfield,  Mrs.  Minotte  E. 

Hamilton,  T.  J. 
Lester,  B.  E. 

Baker,  Mrs.  N.  A. 

McGregor,  William 

Cherry,  G.  J. 
Beneke,  Fred  D. 


Connecticut 

Gildersleeve,  Walter 

Georgia 

Woolford,  T.  Guy 

Delaware 

Warner,  Alfred  D.,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island 

Stiness,  G.  A. 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
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